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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THE MARQUIS OF lANSDOWNE, 

&CC. &c. 

■■ I - 

My dear Lord, 

When I appeared, eight years ago, 
as the Editor of Langhome’s Translation of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, I readily found in our common friend 
Lord Milton, a patron not unworthy of the best 
subjects of the Chaeronean Biographfer. In select- 
ing a name, upon the present occasion, to protect 
the Memoirs of those illustrious Sons of Britain, who 
have emulated the Worthies of Greece and Home, 
I have experienced as little difficulty. For — ^with- 
out adverting more particularly to the splendid cha- 
racter of Sir William Petty, to whom the noblest 
society in the world is largely indebted for it’s insti- 
tution — ^whether I consider the high academical re- 
putation of many of my Heroes, or the display of 
talent, of knowledge, and of patriotism, which marked 
their subsequent career in the senate of their country, 
I am incited by the strongest resemblances to fix 
upon that of Henry, Marquis of Lansdowne. 
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DEDICATION. 


Accept therefore^ my dear Lord, with your ac- 
customed indulgence, this inconsiderable offering of 
regard and of respect from One, who is proud to 
subscribe himself, 


Your Lordship’s most obliged 


and faithful friend and servant, 

FRANCIS WRANGHAM. 


Hunmanby^ Dec, 1, 1816. 
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PREFACE. 


It is a true, though trite remark, that Virtue be- 
fore she can become (as Plato predicted) the object 
of intense attachment, must be rendered visible as 
it were by being embodied in real characters. So 
personified, under an indefinite variety of shapes she 
offers to every diversity of genius some noble model 
of imitation, recommended by it’s intellectual or it’s 
moral affinity. And hence the utility of Biographical 
Collections in general. 

Of the following Collection in particular it may 
farther be observed, that beside presenting at least one 
distinguished example in nearly every respectable di- 
vision of society, it exhibits an almost continuous view 
of the English Annals, from the rudiments of the 
Reformation under Henry YIII. to the conclusion of 
the last century. Yet in this, from the frequent 
occurrence of contemporary Lives, it has been found 
no easy matter to allot in just proportions to each, as 
they respectively embellished or influenced the des- 
1 
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tiny of their covmtry, their shares of the national 
story. Occasional repetitions, under such circum- 
stances, are inevitable. They characterise, indeed, 
the most valuable aggregate of ancient Memoirs : 
and what the Theban was doomed to encounter, 
may be endured without disgrace by the British 
Plutarch. 

Since some principle of succession however was to 
be acted upon, and no two Lives here introduced, 
though nearly co-eval, are exactly conterminous, it 
became necessary to regulate the order by the dates 
of one of their extremes ; and that of their Deaths 
has been adopted, both because the beginnings of 
Greatness are usually more precarious as to the age 
at which they take place, and the sway which it 
exercises over public affairs is generally more con- 
siderable even in advanced years than in eai’ly 
youth. 

That this Compilation is founded upon another of 
the same name, of which the last English edition 
was printed in 1791 (and has, subsequently, become 
scarce) is merely mentioned, in order to escape the 
charge of unacknowledged obligation. For not to 
advert to entire Lives omitted and inserted, of those 
which are retained the larger part are in a great 
measure re-composed. The stile, in fact, of the pre- 
3 
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ceding work had obviously occupied but little of the 
writer’s attention. Clumsy insertions, without the 
grace or the interest of episode, continually break it’s 
tenor : in the details of battles, throughout his later 
volumes, it is too complimentary to say, that he has 
copied the dull particularity of gazettes ; and he has 
disgraced them all by numerous and irrelevant 
traits of hostility to our Estabhshed Church. These, 
it is superfluous, I trust, to add, I have deemed it 
in more than one capacity my duty sedulously to 
expunge.* 

StiU, a Collection of Lives is almost necessarily a 
cento. Written and re-written nearly to satiety, they 
can now only be attired in a different garb, or ar- 
ranged in a different succession. Of one privilege, 
indeed, I have extensively availed myself; that of 
desecration. An apology will hardly be expected 

* For a similar freedom exercised upon Mr. Laing’s ‘ History 
of Scotland,’ though exceeding the strict limits of my allotted 
function, which was confined to verbal and idiomatic criticism 
as preparatory to the second edition, I had the high honour of 
that gentleman's very flattering acknowledgement: “ I am par- 
ticularly obliged to Mr. Wrangham (he observed, in a letter to a 
friend) for his liberal strictures upon certain passages which, the 
ardor of composition being now over, I did not hesitate imme- 
diately to expunge.” Those, who have collated the two editions, 
will be at no loss to compute the extent of these suggestioivs. 
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from me for having excluded from this Panth6on 
of British Worthies, 

Jnventas — qiii *oitam excoluere 'per arteSi 

Quique siii meniore^ alios Jecere merendOp 

such names as Foote, and Shenstone, and Churchill, 
and Sterne. Even had they not occupied niches 
wanted for more distingmshed characters, they must 
be pronounced by their warmest advocates discredit- 
ably inferior in dignity to the greater part of their 
immortal compeers. Of ambiguous or of petty cele- 
brity, they would themselves, if re-invested with 
earthly feelings, be surprised at their own apotheosis. 
It shall not be my fault, if a passion be kindled in any 
ingenuous bosom for pugilism, or profligacy, in or 
out of canonicals. In the very extreme of her ac- 
commodating superstition, Rome never placed the 
crocodiles and the onions of Egypt by the side of her 
Capitohne Gods. 

In several, likewise, of the more important biogra- 
phies considerable contractions have been made, with 
the view of leaving a wider space for those of More, 
Ralegh, Bacon, Strafford, Clarendon, Milton, Hale, 
Tfllotson, Locke, Burnet, &c.; whose Lives, it was 
judged, might be expanded with great advantage to 
the youthful reader. With respect, also, to Knox and 
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Walpole, who have lately exercised the able pens of 
Dr. Macrie and Archdeacon Coxe, copiousness of new 
and authentic documents invited to diffusion. 

Of the Seven additional Memoirs, the Life of Colo- 
nel Hutchinson has enabled me to display a sketch 
at least of the portrait, which his excellent widow 
has so admirably drawn, of the manners of the Pro- 
tectoral age. To Sir John Cheke I owe the oppor- 
tunity of inserting valuable extracts from his volume 
of Letters (now rare) on the ‘ Right Pronunciation of 
Greek ; ' and Viscount Nelson, the only one of my 
Hundred who has died within the present century, 
is indebted for his admission to my perusal of the 
interesting Epitome published in one of our periodical 
works. Dr. Bentley, I avow with a feeling almost 
amounting to remorse, deserved a far more industri- 
ous — alas ! a far abler — ^biographer than myself. Why 
will not his own Burney give to the world this lite- 
rary giant in his full dimensions? Of Sir Philip 
Sidney, who had hitherto strangely been omitted, 
of Bishop Berkeley, and of Sfr William Jones, 
the pretensions are surely as unequivocal, as the ma- 
terials are accessible and abundant. 

With respect to the Lives of Burke, Windham, 
Pitt, and Fox, of which I have been strongly impor- 
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tuned to include some account in the present Col- 
lection, the public will perhaps think with me, that 
it would be to ‘ tread upon ashes, under which the 
fire is not yet sufficiently extingvdshed to bear the 
foot of the biographer.’ Years upon years must 
elapse, before their conduct and character can be dis- 
cussed with the freedom, or appreciated with the 
temper, of history. The benejicia and the injuria, 
real or imaginary, which they have confen*ed or in- 
flicted, will for a long period, expose them, with equal 
disadvantage, to undeserved panegyric and unde- 
served censure. It has been stated, indeed, by the 
noble relative of the last of them, that “ although 
those who admired him in public, and those who 
loved him in private, must naturally feel desirous that 
some memorial should be preserved of the great and 
good qualities of his head and heart, the objections 
to such an undertaking at present are obvious ; and, 
after much reflexion, they have appeared to those 
connected with him to be insuperable.” This " ap- 
plies to the Memoirs of every public man.” 

In the Specimens which I have attached to the 
earlier Lives in particular, exclusively of the conr 
sideration that many of them are made from vo- 
lumes now seldom to be met with, it has been my 
anxious wish not only to exhibit a fair sample of their 
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various species of composition, but also to discuss 
(whenever that could be done within reasonable 
limits) some great general subject ; and such I have 
invariably preferred, as seemed to me to comprise 
the best lessons of prudence, or of piety. To the 
Latin extracts, likewise, versions have usually been 
subjoined; with the exception however of those, 
which foUow the brief memoir of Sir John Cheke, 
and which from their very nature could have little 
interest for the English reader. If, under this head, 
there should appear an occasional want of uniformity, 
I may be permitted to plead, that from several books 
in my secluded situation extracts could only be pro- 
cured with great difficulty ; that, in more than one 
instance, copies made by a distant friend arrived too 
late to be forwarded in time for the convenience even 
of a very accommodating printer; that quotations 
introduced, on account of their historical character, 
into the body of a' narrative have now and then 
superseded the necessity of additional ones at it’s 
conclusion ; and, above all, that the fear of swelling 
the Volumes to an undue size has frequently induced 
the suppression of what had been selected with care, 
and transcribed with effort. With regard to thdhr 
orthography, though in a few specimens the anti- 
quated si)elling has been retained (as likely to mimster 
gratification to a certain class of students) the greater 
number, it is presumed, will be glad to possess them 
in a more intelligible form. 

TOL. T. • h 
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It remains for me to avow my various obligations : 
more especially to the Rev. Dr. Symmons, from whose 
" Life of Milton/ had I been able to do it justice in 
an epitome, I should have derived the principal orna- 
ment of my work; to the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, 
whose ‘Ecclesiastical Biography’ needs no eulogium 
of mine; and to Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. M. P., 
for many highly valued acts of literary kindness. In 
addition likewise to these, whom I am happily per- 
mitted to caU my friends, and to the authorities 
specifically accompanying each separate Memoir, I 
ought to name, as sources from which I generally 
profited, Aikin’s and Chalmers’ Biographical Dic- 
tionaries (as far as they had respectively extended)/ 
the Lives prefixed to the British Essayists and No- 
velists, the Biographies of Johnson and Anderson, 
the brief but vivid sketches of Granger, and the too 
speedily closed labours of Macdiarmid. The small 
volume, which might have improved the accounts 
of Selden and of Usher, has never reached my 
hands. 

After all — my compilation, which (it may farther 
be observed) was nearly completed several years ago, 
is of an extremely unambitious nature. Unlike it’s 
illustrious century of subjects, who may proudly 
challenge 

All that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 

Sent forth, or since did from tlieir ashes come, 
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it aspii’es to crave for it’s humble pages the attention 
only of youth. If, with sound principles, it be found 
to supply to the upper classes of our schools a series 
of Lives authentic in incidents, and in stile not in- 
elegant or incorrect, I trust I shall not be thought to 
have thrown away or abused the leisui’e, with which 
by the blessing of Pro’iddence I have been indulged. 
Without wholly foregoing the hope, that some of it’s 
passages may be perused even by the advanced scholar 
with pleasure, I feel that to have pursued the in- 
quiries necessary for the discovery of more minute 
particulars (had a library of above ten thousand 
volumes, in all cases, enabled me so to do) or the re- 
flexions to which those particulars might have given 
birth, would have implied a heavier trespass on my 
professional engagements, than I have dared to incur. 
Fully satisfied, therefore, if it be my good fortune to 
attain the praise I covet, of upright intention and 
accurate execution, I resign without a mm’mur the 
glories of more legitimate biography to those, who 
have higher qualifications and better opportunities. 


FRANCIS WRANGHAM. 




THE 


BRITISH PLUTARCH. 


JOHN COLET, D.D. 


DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S.* 


[ 1466 — 1519 .] 


Among the various degrees of excellence which 
endear the memories of illustrious men to posterity, 
that which lays a foundation for the improvement of 
the human mind through a long succession of ages, 
by providing for the education of youth, deservedly 
holds an eminent station. The reader therefore will 
not be displeased, that the order of chronology re- 
quires us to assign the first place to the memoirs of 
the pious founder of St Paul’s school. 

John Colet was the eldest son of Sir Henry Colet, 
citizen and mercer, who upon the accession of Henry 
VII. to the throne, as a reward for his attachment, 
received the honour of knighthood. He was lilcewise 

* Authorities. The Life of Erasmus, BiograpMa Britan- 
nica, and Knight’s Life of Colet. 

VOL. I. B 



2 JOHN COLET, 

tAvice elected, by his fellow-citizens, to the dignity of 
chief magistrate. 

The subject of our biography was bom in London, 
in the parish of St. Antholin’s, in the year 1466; 
and in 1483 w^as sent to Magdalen College, Oxford, 
where at the expiration of seven years he took with 
distinguished reputation his degree of M. A, All 
the works of Cicero, indeed, were familiar to him; 
neither was he a stranger to Plato and Plotinus, 
w’hoin he diligently perused and compared, the one 
as a comment upon the other. Such, however, was 
the infelicity of the times, that the Greek language 
was not only neglected in the English schools and, 
universities, but the encouragement of it was re- 
garded as little better than heresy;^ so that Colet 
was obHged to read the two latter authors in their 
Latin translations. 

At the time of taking his degree, he had a compe- 
tent estate to support him as a gentleman, and suffi- 
cient interest to recommend him at court. He had, 
likewise, the advantage of a tail and graceful person; 
and the design of making him a courtier might per- 
haps have been conceived by his father, from his 
having enjoyed gayety and splendor in the public 
offices in the city, and established a very particular 
interest with the king. But the young man, whose 
disposition was truly religious, was determined to enter 
into holy orders, and to renounce the temptations of 
a courtly Kfe. As a farther encouragement, in 1485 
he received from Sir WiUiam Knevet, a near relation 


* In reference to this barbarous opinion, Erasmus quotes a 
proverb. Cave a Grceeisy ne Jias hereticus; ‘ Beware of Greek, 
lest you become a heretic.' 
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t)f Ills mother, the valuable rectory of Dennington 
in Suffolk, which he held till his death; and in 
1490 he was also presented by his father to the 
living of Thurning, in the county of Huntingdon: 
but this he resigned in 1493, when he was appointed 
prebendary of Botevant, in the church of York. The 
prebend hkewise of Good Easter, in the church of St, 
Martin’s Le Grand, he resigned in 1503, having been 
admitted the year before to that of Durnesford, in the 
church of Sarum.^ 

His ample income now afforded him the means of 
gratifying an incluiation, which he had long cherished, 
of visiting foreign countries, in order to complete his 
studies in the learned languages, to read the ancient 
Greek fathers, and to cultivate an acquaintance with 
men of letters. For this purpose, he quitted Oxford 
in 1493 ; and passing over to the continent, studied 
divinity both in Italy and France, where he met 
with several other English students, who had gone 
abroad to attain the Greek tongue. The passion for 
that language indeed, and for the study of the purer 
Latin writers, was now grown extremely prevalent 
throughout Europe, and no where more than in Eng- 
land, whence numbers of the youth, and many more 
advanced in life, continually travelled in quest of 
them. 


^ These preferments, bestowed upon so young a man, may 
seem somewhat extraordinary. But under the regulations of 
the Romish church, Colet being then an Acolyth, which is one 
of their seven ecclesiastical orders, was qualified to hold them 
without impropriety. It was one of the abuses, indeed, of that 
hierarchy to bestow livings upon persons from their youth inca^ 
pable of undertaking the cure of souls, and as such engaged 
the earliest attention of the English Reformer?. 

B 2 
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Charles VIII. stiled ‘ The Courteous,’ at this time 
sat upon the throne of France, and by his patronage 
of the sciences had rendered Paris a place of general 
resort for men of eminence in every profession. Here 
Colet took up his first residence ; and here he speedily 
became acquainted with Gaguin, the French historian, 
who had visited England on an embassy to Henry 
VII. This gentleman inspired him with an ardent 
desire to be inti’oduced to Erasmus, by showing him, 
as a specimen of his skill in the Latin tongue, a com- 
plimentary letter, which he had received from him 
upon the publication of his History of France. Here 
likewise he formed an intimacy with the celebrated 
Budseus, who, by his honourable mention of Colet, 
in his correspondence with Erasmus, laid the founda- 
tion of his future friendship with that illustrious 
scholar. 

From Paris Colet proceeded to Italy, where his 
acquaintance with men of learning became stiU more 
universal. At Rome he first knew the grammarian 
William Lilly, who had learned Gi’eek at Rhodes, 
and was improving himself in Latin under John Sul- 
pitius and Pomponius Sabinus. In Italy also he found 
two more of his countrymen, Grocyn and Linacre, 
who were perfecting themselves in the knowledge of 
the Greek tongue under Demetrius PoHtianus and 
Hermolaus Barbarus ; and at Padua he had an op- 
portunity of cultivating the acquaintance of Latimer, 
who with the same classical object had resided for 
some time in that university. 

Upon his return to England in 1497, he had much 
difficulty (it is said) to resist his desire of appearing 
at court, where he might display his foreign accom- 
plishments to the best advantage. Some of his natu- 
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ral propensities^ indeed^ were less adapted to the 
confinement of a college, than to the activity of public 
life. He had a high spirit, impatient of the least 
injury and affront. His nature, likewise, inclined 
him to love and luxury ; and an air of freedom and 
pleasantry characterised his whole demeanour. But 
he first conquered, and then commanded himself, by 
so far subjecting his passions to reason and philosophy, 
that he could bear a reproof even from his own ser- 
vants. His disposition to effeminate indulgences he 
restrained by continual abstinence, strict sobriety, 
close application, serious thinking, and religious con- 
versation ; and thus he preserved himself from the 
pollutions of the world. But whenever opportunities 
offered, either of jesting with facetious persons, of 
conversing familiarly with the female sex, or of ap- 
pearing at feasts and entertainments, nature was sure 
to break forth ; and hence he seldom associated with 
laymen, or visited public places. If however ne- 
cessity carried him thither, he selected some learned 
person, with whom he conversed in Latin, to avoid 
the frivolous discourse of the table ; and he usually 
confined himself to a single dish, and to one or two 
draughts of beer. There never was,” says Eras- 
mus, a more flowing wit ; and, for that reason, he 
delighted in congenial society : but even there he 
chose such discourses as savoured most of religion ; 
and it is a proof of his great good-nature, that he 
was a passionate lover of little children, whose in- 
nocence he admired of all things.” 

Immediately upon his return, he was ordained 
deacon, and shortly afterward priest. With his 
father and mother, who at that time hved in 
London, he resided a few months, and then retired 

1 
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to Oxford ; where, in compliance with the prevalent 
custom of delivering voluntary lectures, though he 
had neither taken nor desired any degree in divi- 
nity, he expounded without stipend or reward the 
Epistles of St. Paul. The novelty of these exercises 
occasioned crowded audiences, and admiration of the 
lectoer increased and continued them. There was 
scarcely a doctor in divinity or law, or any other 
dignitary of the church, who neglected to attend 
him, or withheld from him the applause which he 
deserved. By the bigots only, and those who were in- 
terested in maintaining the old ignorance and supersti- 
tion, he was regarded as a heretic and a schismatic, be- 
cause he openly avowed the necessity of a reformation.* 

Things were in this situation at Oxford, when 
Erasmus, who had for some time resided at Paris 
as tutor to Lord Montjoy, was induced by his noble 
pupU to visit England : and having a recommendation 
to Richard Charnock, of the college of St. Mary the 
Virgin, he proceeded directly to that university. 

Charnock, who was an acquaintance of Colet’s, no 
sooner mentioned to him the name of his guest, than 
impatient to recommend himself to so eminent a cha- 
racter, he immediately addressed to him an elegant 
epistle, which proved the writer to be a scholar, a tra- 
veller, and a gentleman ; concluding with these words, 
“ I congratulate you upon your arrival in this island, 
and wish our country may be as pleasant to you, as I 
know you, by your great learning, must be useful to us. 
I am, Su’, and shall always be, devoted to one whom 
I believe to be the most learned and the best of men.’" 
Erasmus instantly returned him an answer, equally 


* See the Extract subjoined at the end of the Life. 
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polite and animated, observing, “ If he cotdd discover 
any thing commendable in himself, he should in- 
deed be proud of the commendation of one, to whose 
judgement he paid such deference, that his silent 
esteem alone would have been preferable to all the 
applauses of a Roman theatre. Your country of 
England,” he subjoins, “is most agreeable to me upon 
many accounts ; but more particularly as it abounds 
with those blessings, which alone give all other bless- 
ings their relish, men of admirable attainments, among 
whom no one wiU repine that I reckon you the 
chief.” He then praises the stile of his letters, as 
easy, smooth, and unaffected, flowing from a rich 
vein like water from a pure fountain, every part re- 
sembling itself; open, plain, and modest, without 
any thing turbid or intricate, so that he could clearly 
discern in it the image of his soul. 

This epistolary correspondence, joined to the re- 
commendations of Bud^us, led to an intimacy, which 
continued with the greatest cordiality to the end of 
their lives.^' They studied to improve each other, 
and to instruct mankind: and though they some- 


* It is delightful to observe the anxiety, with which Colet 
watched and forwarded the progress of his friend’s first edition 
of the New Testament: I am really astonished, my dear 

Erasmus (he observes in one of his epistles) at the fruitful- 
ness of your talents ; that without any fixed residence, and with 
a precarious and limited income, you continue to publish so 
many and such excellent works. — As to the tranquil retirement 
which you sigh for, be assured that you have my sincere wishes 
for it’s rendering you as happy and composed as you can wish it. 
Your age and erudition entitle you to such a retreat. I fondly 
hope indeed that you will choose this country for it, and come 
and live among us, whose disposition you know, and who'^e 
friendship you have proved/’ 
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times differed in opinion upon theological points, 
they always differed without any diminution of thek, 
mutual regard. On the contrary, in 1499, during 
their first conferences upon our Saviour’s reluc- 
tances and terrors before his last passion, in which 
Colet rejected the common notion of divines, that 
Christ upon a prospect of his agonies shrunk from 
them in his human nature, Erasmus (who main- 
tained the opinion of the schoolmen) pronounces 
himself a rash man and a raw soldier, for daring 
to enter the lists with such an experienced general. 
Colet also freely expressed to Erasmus his great 
dislike of the new theology, which had unhap- 
pily been introduced into the church, and was in 
effect nothing but the art of trifling and wrangling; 
told him that he had set himself against thos,. quib- 
bling and bickering divines, and would if possible 
restore the theological studies, which were founded 
upon the Sacred Records and the primitive fathers ; 
and added, that with this view he had publicly ex- 
pounded the Epistles of St. Paul, and should be 
glad of a partner in the labour of searching the 
Scriptures. 

■\^en Erasmus left England, Colet stiU remained 
at Oxford, where he proceeded with his usual ex- 
position of the Apostolical Epistles; his sole object 
being the destruction of that idol of ignorance, the 
scholastic divinity, and the exaltation of the Scrip- 
tures and Jesus Christ in it’s room. Hence the 
schoolmen looked upon him with a jealous eye. , He 
continued however, in conjunction with his friend 
Erasmus, greatly to promote the Reformation, by 
successfully attacking the Scotists and the Thomists, 
who had divided between them the Christian weald ; 
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as well as by detecting the shameful abuses of mo- 
nasteries and houses called ^ religious/ and pointing 
out the evils which attended the celibacy of the 
clergy. 

Farther promotion was to be the reward of his 
conspicuous merit; in 1502 he was made prebendary of 
Sai'um, in 1504 he became D. D., and in 1505, having 
been previously instituted to the prebend of Mora in 
St. Paul’s, he was by the favour of Henry VIL, who 
esteemed him both as an able preacher and an unambi- 
tious divine, without either his solicitation or know- 
ledge, made Dean of St. Paul’s. Thus elevated, as if he 
had been called only to the labours, not to the dignity of 
his office, he restored the decayed discipline of his cathe- 
dral chimch,'^ introduced the new practice of preach- 
ing himself upon Sundays, and among others sum- 
moned to his assistance Grocyn and Sowle, whom 
he appointed to read divinity-lectures upon all solemn 
festivals. He himself in the pulpit, instead of taking 
a desultory text out of the Epistle or Gospel for the 
day, was accustomed to select a fixed and compre- 
hensive subject, for the purpose of prosecuting it in 
several successive discourses. Upon these occasions 


“ The reform with respect to residence in the cathedral of 
St. PauPs, which Warhara, during the short time he occupied 
the see of London, had set himself to accomplish, Dean Colet 
carried into effect. In the body of statutes as revised by him, 
and confirmed by the legatine authority of Wolsey, it was 
enacted, that there should in future be, under the Dean as 
head, fou?: and only four canons resident, eligible (as before) 
out of the senior prebendaries, offering themselves and pro- 
testing their design of residence, as formerly, at one of the 
quarterly feasts ; when, if none came forward, some one should 
be invited to accept the office, and in case of refusal be amerced 
in some pecuniary fine I f Churtons Life of No^ioelJ.) 
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he had always a full auditory, among whom were 
the chief magistrates of the city. Nor was he an 
assiduous preacher of the gospel in his own cathedral 
alone, but at court likewise, and in many other 
churches, his sermons were attended by crowded con- 
gregations. 

At this time, there was scarcely even a Latin 
Testament to be found in any English cathedral. 
Instead of the Gospel of Christ, the Gospel of Nico- 
demus was affixed to a pillar in the nave of the me- 
tropolitan church of Canterbury. But Dean Colet’s 
method of expounding the Scriptures began to raise 
in the nation an inquiry after “ the oracles of God.” 
That he was indeed more than half a Protestant, 
appears from his having condemned Auricular Confes- 
sion, Purgatory, and the daily celebration of the Mass. 
It was his pious ambition, to have aU divine service 
perfoi’med in a solemn manner : with the Apostolical 
Epistles he was delighted; but what most deeply 
affected him were the admirable discom'ses of Christ 
in the Gospels, which he selected and arranged under 
proper heads. 

Of his mode of living Erasmus has transmitted the 
following relation, as an example to posterity : “ The 
Dean’s table, which in the time of his pi’edecessor, 
under the name of hospitality, had savoured too much 
of pomp and luxury, he contracted to a more frugal 
and temperate way of entertainment. It had been 
his custom for many years to eat only one meal 
a-day, that of dinner; so that he always had the 
evening to himself. When he dined in private with 
his own family, he had usually some strangers for 
his guests; but these were only few, because his 
provision was frugal, though genteel. The sitting 
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at table was short, and such as pleased only the 
learned and the good. After grace before meat 
some boy, who had a good voice, read distinctly a 
chapter out of one of St. Paul’s Epistles, or out of 
Solomon’s Proverbs. AVhen the chapter was ended, 
the Dean would select some particular part of it as a 
theme for conversation, and ask his companions their 
opinion of it’s meaning : at the same time so adapt- 
ing his manner to their dispositions, that even these 
grave topics under his judicious management neither 
tired their patience, nor occasioned them any dis- 
taste. Toward the end of the repast, he generally 
suggested some other subject of discourse ; and then 
dismissed his guests, improved both in mind and 
body by their religious and rational visit. From the 
conversation of his particular friends, which usually 
turned upon either religion or learning, he derived 
infinite delight, and he would sometimes protract it 
far into the evening. In the choice of his company, 
indeed, he was in general scrupulously careful ; and, 
if he could not have such as were agreeable, he 
caused a servant to read to him out of the Scriptures. 
“ In his excursions,” says Erasmus, “ he would some- 
times make me one of his company, and then no 
man could be more easy and pleasant. He always 
carried a book with him, and seasoned his conversa- 
tion with religion. He had an aversion from all im- 
pure and improper discourse, and loved to be neat 
and clean in his apparel, furniture, entertainment, 
books, and whatever belonged to him ; but he held 
aU pageantry and magnificence in contempt. Though 
it was then a custom for the higher clergy to appear 
in purple, his habit was invariably black. His upper 
garment, of plain woollen cloth, was in cold weather 
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lined with fur. Whatever he received from his 
church-preferments was delivered to his steward, to 
be laid out in family-occasions, or hospitality ; and 
the entire produce of his large paternal estate was 
appropriated to pious and charitable uses.” 

Yet, notwithstanding the purity of his life, he 
could not escape the imputation of heresy ; having 
had the courage, in compassion for the sufferers 
called ‘ Lollards, ’ to interpose in behalf of one of 
them with the king, who granted him his life and 
liberty. This act of humanity exposed him to the 
hostility of the Bishop of London,* a supei-stitious 
and stubborn Scotist and a virulent persecutor of 
the new sect, who presented articles against him 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury : 1. That he had 
said. Images were not to be worshipped; 2. That 
he had expounded the triple injunction. Feed my sheep, 
by good example, sound doctrine,' ^nd something 
different from temporal revenue; and 3. That by 
blaming those who read . their sermons he had ob- 
liquely taxed'his diocesan, whose «age rendered such 

* Eichard Fitqames, who had been successively Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s, Bishop of Rochester 1496, and Bishop of Chiches- 
ter 1504. He was translated to London in 1506, and was suc- 
ceeded in that see in 1522, by the celebrated Cuthbert Tunstall. 
FaiUng in his charges before Warham, he next attempted, but 
in vain, to incense the court against Colet, for having affirmed 
in a sermon, ‘ That an unjust peace was to be preferred before 
a most just war.’ “ The Dean was not only in trouble,” we 
learn from Latimer’s Sermons, “ but would have been burnt, if 
God had not turned the King’s heart to the contrary.” The 
prebendaries of St. Paul’s likewise, Erasmus informs us, com- 
plained that he used them as if they were monks ; whereas, in- 
deed, that college was anciently (and, in old records, is) called 
* the Eastern Monastery,’ as Westmonasterium the Western 
Monastery. 
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an indulgence necessary. But Warham, who well 
knew the Dean’s integrity, would not give him the 
trouble of putting in any formal answer. It is added, 
that the Bishop would have convicted him hkewise 
of heresy for having translated the Pater Noster into 
English, if the Archbishop had not stood up in his 
defence. 

The troubles and persecutions however, which 
Colet underwent, only served to increase his charity 
and his devotion. Having no near relations, he was 
resolved to consecrate the chief part of his large pro- 
perty to some permanent benefaction in his life-time, as 
William of Wykeham had done at Winchester in the 
reign of Edward III. With the view therefore of 
promoting the restoration and improvement of let- 
ters, he determined to provide a grammar-school, for 
the instruction of youth in the Latin and Greek 
languages. This, he apprehended, would lay the 
best foundation for academical studies, particularly 
those of divinity ; and thus, in founding one school, 
he hoped to become the restorer of the two univer- 
sities. Of this his intended beneficence he deemed 
London, as the place of his nativity, the most 
worthy. The best account of his institution is given 
by Erasmus, who says, “ He laid out a considera- 
ble portion * of his inheritance in building St. Paul’s 
school, which is a magnificent fabric dedicated to 
the child Jesus. Two dwelling-houses were added 
for the two master’s, to whom ample salaries are al- 
lotted. The school is divided into four apartments : 
the boys have their distinct forms one above another; 
and every form holds sixteen. The greatest hopes 


* Amounting, at that time, to 122^. 1\d. 
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and happiness of commonwealths, he wisely per- 
ceived, consisted in the training up of children to 
good letters and true religion ; for which noble pur- 
pose he laid out an immense sum, and would admit 
no person to hear a share in the expense.” 

This noble seminary the judicious founder has not 
clogged with any statute, which might prevent it 
from being generally useful to the world. Childi’en 
bom in any part of the kingdom, even foreigners of 
all nations and countries, are capacitated to partake 
of it’s privileges: and he also farther evinced his 
ju^ement in giving Hberty to declare the sense of his 
statutes in, general,* and to alter or correct, enlarge 
or diminish them, as should in future times be 
thought most advantageous for the better govern- 
ment of the school. 

These statutes were drawn up by the Dean him- 
self in English, in such a grave and pious strain, 
that they seem to have been written by one, who was 
not of the communion of the Romish church. In 
the prologue he says, that “ desiring nothyng more 
thanne education and bringing uppe children in good 
manners and literature, in the yere of our Lorde 
a M. fyve hundred and twelfe, he bylded a scole the 
estende of Paulis churche, of CLiii. to be taught 
fre in the same. And ordained there a maister, 
and a surmaister, and a chapel3m; with sufficient 
and perpetual stipendes ever to endure; and set 

* While he was forming his regulations, says Mr. Dibdin, 
“ he did not fail to keep the presses of Wynkyn de Wordo and 
Pynson pretty constantly at work, by publishing the gramma- 
tical Treatises of Grocyn, Linacre, Stanbridge, Lilye, Holte, 
Whittington, and others for the benefit, as well of the public, 
as of his ovv-n particular circle.” (Biblioman. 2S9-J 
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patrones and defenders, governours and rulers of that 
same scole, the most honest and faithful fellowshipe 
of the mercers of London.” 

As he had been the pious founder of the school, 
so likewise he laboured to be the perpetual teacher and 
instructor of the scholars, by drawing up some rudi- 
ments of grammar with an abridgement of the prin- 
ciples of religion, and publishing them for the use of 
the new seminary. This was called ^ Paul’s Acci- 
dence,’ and dedicated to William Lilly, the first 
master, in an elegant Latin epistle dated August 1, 
1513. It contained several excellent rules for the ad- 
mission and continuance of boys in his school, which 
were to be read over to the parents, when they first 
brought their children, for their assent, as the ex- 
press conditions of their deriving any benefit from 
the institution.! He persuaded Erasmus also to trans- 


* This school More, in one of his letters, compares with the 
Trojan horse, whence many illustrious men issued to overthrow 
ignorance and barbarism. Among the eminent persons there 
educated, are the following : Leland, Camden, Milton, and Cum- 
berland Bishop of Peterborough. John Churchill, afterward 
' Duke of Marlborough, was also a scholar upon this foundation : 
but be probably did not remain there a sufficient time to make 
any considerable proficiency in classical literature. 

f His other tracts were the ‘ Constitution of the Bight Parts 
of Speech,’ which with alterations and additions forms the 
Syntax in Lilly’s Grammar ; ‘ Daily Devotions, or the Christian’s 
Morning and Evening Sacrifice ; ’ and ‘ Monition to a Godly 
Life,’ supposed by Wood to be the same with ‘ A right fruitful 
Admonition concerning the Order of a good Christian Man’s 
Life;’ &c. 

Of the custom of the times relating to the education of boys, 
these statutes furnish a curious picture : “ The children shall 
come into the school in the morning at seven of the clock, 
both winter and summer, and tai*ry there until eleven ; and re- 
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iate from the English ‘ The Institution of a Christian 
Man ’ (as a catechism) into short and simple Latin 
verse, for the easy apprehension and recollection of the 
boys ; with many other good essays, both in poetry 
and in prose, toward directing and secui’ing their prin- 
ciples and morals : and Erasmus upon this occasion 
dedicated to him his two books, ‘ Be Copid Verborum 
ac Rerum^ commending his piety and judgement in 
having thus consulted the good of his country. To 
these he added Lactantius, Prudentius, Juvencus, 
Proba, Sedulius, and Baptista Mantuanus, and such 
other (he remarks) “ as shall be thought convenient, 
and most to purpose, unto the true Latin speech ; all 
barbary, aU corruption, all Latin adulterate, which 
ignorant blind fools brought into this world, aird with 
the same hath distained and poisoned the old Latin 
speech, and the veray Roman tongme, which in the 
time of Tully, and Sallust, and Virgil, and Terence, 
was used — I say, that filthiness and all such abusion, 
which the later blind world brought in, which more 
rather may be called ‘ Bloterature’ than ' Literature,’ 
I utterly banish and exclude out of this school.” 

The troubles in which the Dean had involved 

turn again at one of the dock, and depart at five, &c. In the 
school, no time in the year, they shall use tallow-candle in no 
wise, but only wax-candle at the costs of their friends. Also I 
will they bring no meat, nor drink, nor bottle; nor use in the 
school no breakfasts, nor di^inkings, in the time of learning, in 
no wise, &c. I will they use no cock-fighting, nor riding about 
of victory, nor disputing at St. Bartholomew, which is but foolish 
babbling and loss of time.^^ The master is then restricted, 
under the penalty of forty shillings, from granting the boys a 
holiday, or ‘remedy’ (play-day) as it is here called, “except 
the King, an Archbishop, or a Bishop, present in his own per- 
son in the school, desire it.” 
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biniself, in the time of Henry VII., by liis zeal for 
the Scriptures, and his attempts to produce a refor- 
mation in the lives of the clergy, did not dimmish 
his fortitude and public spirit during the following 
reign. There is on record indeed a remarkable 
instance of his manly intrepidity, and of the high 
esteem in which he stood with Henry VIII. ; a prince, 
whose inchnations it was usually not very safe 
to oppose. VTien that monai’ch was preparing for 
war against France, Dr. Colet was appointed to 
preach before him at court. In the discharge of this 
duty, he inveighed so strongly against the impiety of 
svar in general, that it was thought he would have 
been either sent to prison, or perhaps subjected to 
stiE heavier punishment. But laying aside his ordi- 
nary vehemence, the King sent for him, and took 
so much pains to convince him of the necessity of 
this particular contest, that the Dean, in a second 
sermon upon the same subject, enlarged upon the 
lawfulness and the expediency of going to war for 
the service of our country. For this discourse the 
King cordially thanked the preacher, saying to his 
nobles who attended him; “ Well, let every one 
choose his own doctor, but this shall be mine.” He 
then drank graciously to his health, dismissed him with 
every mark of affection, and promised him any favour 
which he should ask for himself or for his friends. 

Beside the dignities and preferment already men- 
tioned, Colet was also rector of the fraternity or 
guild of Jesus in St. Paul’s Church, for which he 
procured new statutes; one of the chaplains and 
preachers in ordinary to Henry VIII. ; and, if Eras- 
mus is not mistaken, of his privy council. When he 
was about fifty years of age however, weary of the 
world, he determined to sequester himself in some 

VOL. I. c 
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%ionastfei?y, an<i there pass the remainder of his dayh 
‘ in peace and privacy : ’ and for this purpose he built a 
•convenient house tvithin the precinct of the Charter- 
House, near the palace of Sheen or Richmond in 
-Surry, whither he intended, when unable any longea: 
’to discharge the duties of his function, to retire. 
But death prevented him ; for, after twice recovering 
from the sweating-sickness, he had a relapse which 
carried him off, September 16, 1519, in the fifty- 
’third year of his age. One of his physicians judged 
his disease to be the dropsy : but upon opening his 
body no extraordinary symptoms appeared, except 
some pustulary eruptions upon the capillary vessels 
cff the liver. His corpse was carried from Sheen to 
London, and by the care of his mother interred in 
his own cathedral with an humble monument, and the 
simple inscription (designed by himself) Jo. Coletts. 
The company of Mercers however, anxious to show 
how much they valued him, erected another to his 
memory with his effigies ; * but it was destroyed by 
the great fire in 1666. 

That he seldom appeared as an English author, 
Erasmus with great probability ascribes to a con- 
scious want of accuracy in his stile, from a too fre- 
quent inattention to the rules of grammar. His 
Latin convocation-sermon, preached in 1511, was 
printed by Pynson, and Dr. Knight has reprinted 
it in the Appendix to his Life of Colet, with an 
old English translation of it supposed to have been 
made by the Dean himself.f It contains a manly, 
sensible, and spirited attack upon the corruptions of 

* See the description of it in Sir William Dugdale’s History 
of St. Paul’s cathedral. 

"I From the version published in the second volume of ‘ The- 
PhcBnix’ an Extract is given, p. 20. 
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the church and the clei^ of that age. He wrote 
also, beside what has already been mentioned, and 
some Latin Letters to Erasmus, ‘ A Monition to a 
Godly life ; ’ and ‘ Daily Devotions, or the Christian’s 
Morning and Evening Sacrifice.’ Some manuscript 
commentaries likewise on St. Paul, and on the Apos- 
tolical Epistles, were found in an obscure comer of his 
study, but written in characters so illegible that they 
were totally useless. * 

The person of Dean Colet, as described by Eras* 
muSjf was tall and comely, and he was blessed with 
an easy polite address, which gave a grace to every 
thing he said or did. His learning was uncommon 
for the age in which he lived, his piety exemplary, 
his sense solid, his philanthropy universal, and his 
public spirit in the ptdpit unprecedented: but his 
salutary reproof of vice in high stations was con- 
veyed in such strong arguments, nntinctured with 
pride or moroseness, that it procured him advance- 
ment even under the reign of a prince, who put 
many of his subjects to death for having merely 
presumed to arraign his conduct. Naturally lively, 
sanguine, and irascible, he was obliged to combat his 
.temper, not, only by considerations of piety and phi- 
losophy, but also by the physical aid of watchings 

* In all probability they were the notes, from which he had 
read his public lectures at Oxford. 

f This celebrated man, who did Colet the honour to call 
him his master, has given us a hint of his religious sentiments 
dn bis iamous colloquy entidetd, ‘ Peregrinatio Religiotds ergS, 
in which Colet is the person meant under the name of Gratiauqs 
Fullus. (Granger.) In a letter also to Jodocus Jonas, he com- 
posed his eulogium ; characterising him as possessing a largeness 
of mind, a solidity of judgement, and a freedom of thought 
speech far beyond most of bis contemporwies. 

C 2 
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and fastings, which might probably produce the 
tcedium vita ascribed to him in his declining years. 
As a preacher, he was in the selection and distribu- 
tion of his matter, in his turn of remark, and in hii 
manner of elocution peculiarly impi'essive: so that 
his sermons, though purposely adapted to vulgar 
capacities, were agreeable to men of wit and learn- 
ing, and in particular were highly admired by, no 
mean judge, Sh Thomas More. In a word, he was 
one of the brightest ornaments of his country and 
his generation ; and he must be remembered with 
gratitude, as one of the chief instruments in the 
hands of Providence for accomplishing the Reforma- 
tion : his bold discourses on the abuses which had 
crept into the church, and the scandalous lives of the 
clergy, having opened the eyes of the nation ; and 
his happy example in founding a seminary for youth 
having given birth to that astonishing increase of 
those foundations, which took place dming the thirty 
years immediately preceding that memorable event. 


EXTRACT 

From his Convocation Sermon of Conforming and 
Reforming. 

* * * * 

‘ II. OF REFORMATION. 

— ‘ But he ^e refoi'rned by the renewing of your 
mind. The second thing that St. Paul commandeth 
is. That we be reformed by the renewing of our 
mind, that we may prove what is that good will of 
God, well-pleasing and perf zct. Let us be reformed 
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in those vices, wMch be in us contrary to those 
virtues I mentioned even now ; that is, to meekness, 
to sobriety, to charity, to spiritual occupation, that 
(as the said St. Paul writeth unto Titus) denying 
all ungodliness and worldly lusts^ we may live so- 
berly, righteously, and virtuously in this present 
world. 

‘ This reformation and restoring the church’s estate 
must needs begin of you our fathers, and so follow- 
in us your priests, and in all the clergy. You are 
the heads, you are an example of living to us ; upon 
you we look, as upon marks of our direction ; in you, 
and in your lives, we desire to read (as in lively 
books) how and after what manner we ought to live : 
wherefore if you will consider, and pull out the 
motes that be in your eyes; ’t is an old proverb. 
Physician, heal thyself; let me beseech you, spiritual 
physicians, first to take yourselves tliis purgation of 
manners, and then afterwai’d offer us the same to 
take. 

‘ Now the way whereby the church may be re- 
formed into a better fashion is, not to make new 
laws ; there be already laws enow, if not too many. 
Nothing is new under the sun, as saith Solomon, 
Eccles. i. 9- For the evhs, that are now in the 
church, were before in times past ; and there is no 
fault committed among us, for which our forefathers 
have not provided very good remedies against them 
in the body of the canon law. It is not needful 
then, that new laws and new constitutions be made, 
but those which are made already be well kept and 
put in execution : wherefore, I pray you, let those 
canons and laws, which are made, be called for and 
rehearsed before you in this assembly ; those canons. 
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I mean, that restrain vice, and those that further 
virtue. 

‘ Let those canons be rehearsed, that do learn 
{teach) you, O fathers, not to lay hands suddenly on 
any man, not to be too facile in admitting into holy 
orders ; for here lies the original and spring-head of 
all our mischiefs, that the gate of ordination is too 
broad, the entrance too vv'ide and open : every man, 
that offers himself, is admitted every where without 
putting back. Hence comes it, that we have such a 
multitude of priests, who have little learning and 
less piety. In my judgement it is not enough for a 
priest to construe a collect, to put forth a question, 
to answer a sophism : but an honest, a pure and holy 
hfe is much more necessary, approved manners, com- 
petent learning in Holy Scripture, some knowledge of 
the sacraments; but, chiefly and above all things, 
the fear of God and love of heavenly hfe. 

‘ Let the canons be rehearsed, ^hicli command 
that benefices of the church be given only to those 
that are worthy ; and that promotions be made by 
the right balance of virtue, not by nearest kindred, 
or carnal affection, or acception of persons : whereby 
it happeneth now-a-days that boys, ana fools, and 
ill-livers, do reign and rule in the church, instead of 
old men, and wise, and good. 

‘ To this end let the canons be rehearsed, which 
forbid and oppose the dirt of simony: which cor- 
ruption, which infection, which cruel and detestable 
pestilence, doth now creep, abroad like a canker in 
the minds of priests ; so that in these days many are 
not afraid, by entreaty and servile attendances, by 
rewards and promises, to procure to themselves great 
dignities. 
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* Let the canons be rehearsed, that command per- 
sonal residence of curates * in their churches : for of 
this many evils grow, because all offices now-a-days 
are performed by vicars f and parish-priests ; yea, and 
those foohsh and unmeet, often times wicked, that 
seek nothing among the laity but filthy lucre, whereof 
cometh occasion of evil hei’esies and iU-christendom 
in the people. 

‘ Let the canons be rehearsed, which concern the 
lives of you fathers, and the honesty of us priests ; 
which forbid a clergyman to meddle in merchandise, 
that he be no usurer, no hunter, no common gamer 
or player, that he bear no weapon : the canons, that 
forbid clergymen to haunt taverns, that forbid them 
to have suspected familiarity with women : the canons 
that command sobriety, moderation in apparel, and 
temperance in adorning the body. 

* And to, my Lords, these monks, prebends ( preben- 
daries ) and religious men, let the canons be rehearsed, 
which command them to go the strait way that leads 
to heaven, leaving the broad way of the world ; which 
command them not to turmoil themselves in business, 
neither secular nor other ; which command, that they 
do not sow :j; in princes’ courts for earthly things : 
for it is decreed in the first council of Chalcedon,^ 
‘ That monks ought only to give themselves to prayer 
and fasting, and to the chastising of the flesh and 
observing of their rules.’ 

‘ Above all things let the canons be rehearsed, that 
appertain to you, my Reverend Fathers and Lord 
Bishops; laws concerning your just and canonical 

* Meaning, faeneficed clergy having cure of souls. 

f Vicarii deptitaii. 

j Lay plots. J nfo(r%sw Tt) ytirua kki rji ». r, A. 

2 
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election in the chapters of your churches, calling 
upon the Holy Ghost : for because those canons are 
not obeyed now-a-days (but prelates are chosen 
oftentimes more by the favour of men, than by the 
grace of God) hence truly it comes to pass, that we 
have not seldom bishops who have little spiiituality 
in them, men rather worldly than heavenly, savour- 
ing more the spirit of this world than the spiiit of 
Christ. 

^ Let the canons be rehearsed of the residence of 
bishops in tliem dioceses, which command that they 
look dihgently to the health of souls, that they sow 
the word of God, that they show themselves in their 
churches, at least on great holidays ; that they officiate 
in theii* own persons, and do sacrifice for their people; 
that they hear the causes and matters of poor men ; 
that they sustain fatherless childi’en and widows, and 
exercise themselves in works of vrntue. 

^ Let the canons be rehearsed, concerning the right 
bestowing of the patrimony of Christ; the canons, 
which command that the goods of the church be 
spent — ^not in costly building, not in sumptuous ap- 
parel and pomps, not in feasting and banqueting, not 
in excess and wantonness, not in enriching of kins- 
foUc, not in keeping of hounds ; but in things pro- 
fitable and necessary for the church. For when St. 
Augustine the monk (once Bishop of England) 
asked Pope Gregory, how the bishops and prelates 
in England should spend their goods, which were the 
offerings of faithful people ; the said Pope answered 
(and his ansTver is put into the Decrees, xii. 2 .) 
^ That the goods of the bishops ought to be divided 
into four parts; whereof one part ought to be for 
the bishop and his household, another to his poorer 
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clergymen, the third to repair and uphold Ids tene- 
ments, the fourth to poor people.’ 

‘ Let the canons be rehearsed (yea, and that often- 
times), which take away the filthiness and con-uption 
of your courts, v^hich take away those daily new- 
found crafts for lucre; which effectually pull away 
this foul covetousness, which is the spring of all the 
evils that we feel, the fountain of all iniquity. 

‘ Lastly, let those canons and constitutions of our 
fore-fathers be renewed, which concern the celebra- 
tion of councils : which appoint provincial sjmods to 
be oftener used for the reformation of the church; 
because there never happens any thing more hurtful 
to the church of Christ than the lack of Council^ 
both General and Provincial. 

‘ When these canons are rehearsed (and such 
otheis as concern us, and the coiTection of our man- 
ners), nothing will be lacking, but that the same be 
put in execution with all authority and power, that 
once (seeing we have a law) we live according to the 
law. For which things, with all due reverence, I 
can chiefly upon you, fathers (for this execution of 
the canons, and observing of the constitutions, must 
needs begin at you) that ye may teach ris priests to 
foUow you by lively examples ; or else truly it will be 
said of you. They lay grievous burthens upon other 
men's backs, but they themselves will not as much 
as touch them with their little finger. Matt, xxiii. 4. 

‘ For indeed if you keep the laws, and first reform 
your own lives to the rules of the canon-laws, then 
shall ye give us light (in which we may see what is 
to be done on our part), that is to say, the light of 
your good example : and we, seeing our fathers so 
keep the laws, will gladly follow their steps. 

‘ The clergy and spiritual men being thus once re- 
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formed in the church, we may then with a just order 
proceed to the reformation of the laity’s part : which 
truly rvill be very easily done, if we be first reformed 
ourselves. For the body follows the soul ; and such 
as the rulers in the city be, such are the inhabitants. 
■^Tierefore, if priests that have the chai’ge of souls 
be good, the people will straight be good too. Our 
goodness will teach them far more clearly and effec- 
tually to be good, than all other teachings and 
preachings whatsoever: our goodness shall compel 
them into the right way, truly more powerfully than 
all your suspensions, excommunications, and cursings. 

Wherefore, if ye will have the lay-people to hve 
after your wish and wiU, first live ye yourselves 
after the will of Grod 5 and so, trust me, ye shall 
effect in them whatsoever ye would. 

‘ Ye would be obeyed by them ; and it is fit ye 
should (for these are the words of St. Paxil to the 
lay-people, &My them that have rule over you, and 
submit yourselves ; Heb. xiii. 17.): but if you will 
'have this obedic^nce, first do you perform within 
yourselves that, which is the reason and cause why 
they ought to obey yon, which the said St. Paul 
teacheth (arid it foUo-ws in the text) viz. Take ye 
heed diligently, as those that must give a reckoning 
for their souls: and they wiU obey you. 

‘ Ye would be honoured of the people ; and reason 
good (for St. Paul v/rites to Timothy, that the 
priests who rule well are worthy of double honour, 
especially they xvho labour in the word and teach- 
ing ; 1 Tim. iii. 17.) : but if yoii desire to be 
honoured, first look that you imle well, and that you 
labour in word and teaching; and then shall the 
people have you in all honour. 

‘ Ye w'ould reap their carnal things, and gather 
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tithes and offerings without contention; and it is 
very fit (for St. Paul writing to the Romans saith. 
It is their duty to minister unto you in carnal 
things; Rom. xv. 27.) : but you ought first to sow 
your spiritual tilings, and then ye shall reap plenti- 
fully their carnal things ; for truly that man is very 
hard and unjust, who will reap where he never 
did soWj and desires to gather where he never 
scattered. 

^ Ye would have the church’s liberty, and not be 
drawn before secular judges : this also is reasonable ; 
(for it is in the Psalms, Touch not mine anbinted; 
Ps. cv. 15.) : but if. ye desire this liberty, first un- 
loose yourselves from the worldly bondage, from 
trucking with the world, and from the vile services 
of men ; and lift up yourselves to the true liberty, 
the spiritual liberty of Christ : place your hearts and 
affections upon his service, which is perfect freedom : 
serve your God, and reign in him ; and then, be- 
lieve me, the people will not touch the anointed of 
their Lord God. 

^ Ye would be out of business in rest and peace ; 
and that is convenient : but if ye would have peace, 
return to the God of peace and love. Come again 
to Christ ; (in whom is true peace ^ which passeth all 
understanding’); come again to yourselves, and to 
your priestly living. And (to make an end) as St, 
Paul saith, Be ye reformed by the renewmg of your 
mind^ that ye may savour the things that be of 
God; and the peace of God shall be with you^ 
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[1471—1530.] 


In the Life of Thomas Wolsey we meet with one 
of the most extraordinary examples, which history fur- 
nishes, of the vicissitudes of human events. The son 
of a butcher of Ipswich in the county of Suffolk, he 
was elevated to the highest stations both in church 
and state ; and then, like an idol set up by Fortune 
merely to show her power, huiied down in an instant 
from aU his greatness, and reduced to a more wretched 
condition even than that from which he had been ori- 
ginally raised. It is true, indeed, he enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of a liberal education : for his father, observ- 
ing in him an uncommon aptness of apprehension, sent 
him early to the grammar-school ; whence, by the as- 
sistance of some kind friends, he was removed to 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Here he made so extra- 
ordinary a progress, that he took the degree of B. A. 
when he -was only fifteen years of age; whence 
he was commonly called ‘ The Boy-Bachelor.’ He 
was next admitted to a fellowship in the same col- 

* Authorities. Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, Biographia 
Brilannica, Fiddes’ Life of Wolsey, Lord Herbert’s Ltfe of 
Henry VIII,, and Rapin’s and Hume’s Histories (f England, 

6 
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kge,* and subsequently nominated master of Bfagda- 
len school, where the sons of the Marquis of Dorset 
were then placed for their education. 

This was a fortunate circumstance for the new pre- 
ceptor; for the Marquis, sending for his boys to pass 
the ensuing Christmas holidays at his country-seat, 
invited the master to accompany them. Delighted 
with the conversation of one, who to his extensive 
knowledge added a most insinuating address, he 
found his sons likewise so much improved during the 
short time they had been under his care, that he de- 
termined to reward his diligence with some distin- 
guished mark of approbation : and accordingly, a 
benefice in his gift falling vacant during the recess, 
he bestowed it upon him. To this his fii’st eccle- 
siastical preferment, the rectory of Lymington in 
Somersetshire, he was instituted in 1500 , being then 
in the twenty-ninth year of his age. 

He now quitted the university to take possession 
of his living ; but an accident happened soon after- 
ward, which rendered his new situation extremely 
disagreeable. Naturally of a free and sociable dis- 
position, he lived upon the most familiar terms with 
his parishioners and the neighbouring gentlemen. By 
some of these he was drawn to a fair at an adjacent 
town, where it is said that in a state of intoxication he 
occasioned some disturbance : upon which Sir Amias 

* During his holding the bursarship of this society, Magdalen 
tower, a structure universally admired for it’s beautiful simplicity 
and symmetry, was finished. It was rumoured, that the bursar 
by violent means procured from the college-treasury the needful 
supplies ; but this most probably, as Dr. Fiddes suggests, could 
only have been under an idea that he was unjustly opposed, 
contrary to some previous authority received from the society, 
wherein yet they might think it convenient, by reason of the 
growing expenses of the building, that he should be restrained. 
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Pawlet^ a justice of the peace, who had already taken 
a dislike to him, set him in the stocks.'^ 

This mortifying accident gave Wolsey a distaste to 
L 3 anington ; and the death of the Marquis of Dorset, 
which happened shortly afterward, finally determined 
him to leave it. His next situation was that of chap- 
lain to Dr. Deane,f Archbishop of Canterbury; a sta- 
tion to which, in the opinion of the author of the 
* British Antiquities,’ he recommended himself less by 
the interest of others than by his own assiduity. Here 
he grew greatly in favour with his employer, and by 
his means the name of Wolsey was for the first time 
mentioned at the court of Rome ; the Pope, on the 
.Archbishop’s request, granting his chaplain a dispen- 
sation to hold two benefices. This, however, was the 
greatest advantage which Wolsey reaped from the 
connexion; for Dr. Deane dying in 1503, he was 
obhged to seek another patron. 

A man of true genius and proportional industry 
is seldom disappointed in any views, upon which he 


* This indignity, so dishonourable to a clergyman, Wolsey 
had it not then in his power to resent; but he never either for- 
got, or forgave it : for on being made Lord High Chancellor, he 
sent for Sir Amias to London, and sharply reprimanded him for 
his former disrespectful behaviour toward a clergyman, to whom 
as a pastor he owed obedience- He also ordered him upon no 
account, without a licence first obtained, to presume to quit the 
capital. In consequence of which prohibition that gentleman, 
though he endeavoured by many little acts of submission to 
soften the Chancellor’s anger, continued in the Middle Temple 
not less than six years. 

f He had previously been Prior of Lanthony, and Chancellor 
of Ireland ; from which station he was raised successively to the 
bishopric of Bangor in 1496, and of Salisbury in 1500. His me- 
tropolitan dignity he held only three years (1501 — 1504), when 
he made way for the illustrious Warham, Bishop of London, who 
in 15S2 was succeeded by the still more illustrious Cranmer. 
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employs the whole strength of his imderstanding. 
Wolsey found in himself a particular inclination to a 
court-life; and from several of his expressions it 
appears, that he actually anticipated the grandeur 
which awaited him in that sphere; for he used 
to say, If he could but set one foot in the court, 
he Avould soon introduce his whole body.” With this 
view, he studiously attached himself to persons in 
power; and having during his residence in the^west 
of England contracted an acquaintance with Sir John 
ISfephant, who at the time of Ai'chbishop Deane’s 
death was treasurer of Calais, and a great favourite 
of Henry VIL, he made an offer to him of his ser- 
vices : upon which Sir John, then on the point of 
setting off for Calais, appointed him his chaplain, 
and took him over to France as one of his family. 
In this situation, Wolsey so effectually insinuated 
liimself into the good graces of his new master, that 
he was entrusted with the entire management of his 
office; and in the administration of it gave such 
satisfaction, that when Sir John on account of his 
great age obtained leave to resign, he procured for 
his favourite the honour of being placed upon the list 
of royal chaplains. 

As Wolsey, however, well knew that a bare settle- 
ment at court was insufficient to secure a man s fu- 
ture fortune without a peculiar interest among the 
courtiers, he now paid his devoirs with such success 
to Fox Bishop of Winchester, and Sir Thomas Lovel, 
that they quickly recommended him to the King, 
upon an occasion which gave him ample opportu- 
nity of displaying his political abilities, and thus laid 
the basis of his future promotions. 

In the year 1508, his Majesty having resolved to 
enter into a secret negotiation with the Emperor 
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Pvlaximiliaii, who then I'eskled at Bruges, in ordey 
to settle some points previously to his intended mar- 
riage with Alargaret Duchess Dowager of Savoy, 
that monarch’s only daughter, and wanting a proper 
person to employ upon this embassy, no sooner heard 
of Wolsey as one admirably qualified for the pur- 
pose, than he commanded him to be sent for ; and 
after some private discourse, having fully satisfied 
himself of his competency, ordered his despatches to 
he prepared: upon which Wolsey immediately set for- 
ward from Richmond, where the King tlien kept 
his court. 

How was Henry surprised, in less than three 
days afteiward, to see his envoy present himself 
before him ! ^ Supposing that he had not yet com- 
menced his jouniey, he at first began to reprove 
liim for the dilatory execution of his orders ; when 
Wolsey informed him that he was actually returned 
from Bruges, and had successfiilly terminated the ne- 
gotiation, with which he had been charged. Aye !” 
said the King ; but, upon farther deliberation find- 
ing that something had been omitted in your instruc- 
tions, I despatched a messenger after you with fuUer 
powers.” To which Wolsey replied, That he had 

* Lord Bacon’s Aphorism in his ‘ De Augmentis Scientiaj’umf 
VIII 19 applies to this instance with great propriety. Vidistis 

VIRUM VELOCEM IN OPERE SUO : CORAM REGIBUS STABIT, NEC 
ERiT INTER IGNOBILES. The slirewd, he observes m his e-\pli- 
cation, and the popular are disliked, by their royal employers ; 
the adventurous are feared as hazardous, and the honest are 
shunned as unaccommodating. Sola velocitas ad mandata (he 
adds ) nihil hahet^ quod non placeat, Insuper^ motus animorum re* 
giorum celeres sunt^ et morce minus paiientes . Putant enim. se quid* 
ms efficere posse : illud tantum deesse^ nt cito fiat, Itaque ante 
omnia tis grata est celeritas. No wonder, then, that Wolsey was 
most acceptable to Henry VIIL 
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indeed met the messenger on the road in his return, 
and received the powers which his Majesty men- 
tioned; but having during his stay at the imperial 
court preconceived the purport of them, and their 
close connexion with his Majesty’s service, he had 
ventured upon his own authority to rectify what he 
considered as a mistake in his commission, and hum- 
bly implored pardon for his presumption.^’ 

Henry was so highly delighted with this prompti- 
tude, and with it’s favourable issue, that he gave 
him public thanks ; declared him in council a man 
fit to be entrusted with the management of af- 
fairs of importance ; and rewarded him with the 
deanery of Lincoln, and the prebends of Walton 
Brinhold and Stow. These preferments enabled him 
to resign the living of Lymington ; and, to complete 
his good fortune, his graceful and eloquent relation of 
the particulars of his late embassy before the council 
attracted the notice of the Prince of Wales, who grew 
extremely fond of his company. 

In 1509, Henry VII. was succeeded by his son, 
who at his accession was only eighteen years of age. 
A more fortunate event could not possibly have hap- 
pened for Wolsey ; his firm Mend the bishop of Win- 
chester having' now a motive of interest, as well as 
of affection, to induce him to forward his promotion. 
The influence, which that crafty prelate had main- 
tained in the cabinet during the late reign, having 
given way to the ascendency acquired over the young 
king by the Earl of Sm-rey, he introduced Wolsey 
to his new master, with the double view of opposing 
his rival, and of supporting his own weight in the 
cabinet. In consequence of this plan, in the first 
year of Henry VIII. Wolsey was appointed the royal 
TOL. I. D 
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almoner ; and upon the conviction of the corrupt and 
rapacious Empson received that minister’s house, near 
the royal palace of Bridewell in Fleet-street, with 
several lands and tenements appertaining to the 
forfeited estate. In 1510, he was admitted Privy- 
CounciRor, and made Reporter of the proceedings 
in the Star-Chamber, Canon of Windsor, and Register 
of the Order of the Garter. Thus firmly seated, he 
soon convinced liis episcopal patron that he had totally 
mistaken his character, by supplanting at once both 
him and his antagonist. 

It may be necessary to trace the means, by 
which Wolsey gained the entire confidence of his 
master, and the total management of public aifairs. 

The young King, who had been kept under much 
restraint by his father, was now greatly disposed,” 
says Cavendish, to give a loose to pleasure, and to 
follow his princely appetite and desire. His old and 
faithful counsellors would, however, occasionally ad- 
vise him to attend more to the public conc^erns of the 
nation, and to the duties of his regal character : but 
the almoner took upon him to discharge the King of 
the burthen of such w^^eighty and troublesome busi- 
ness, putting him in comfoit, that he should need not 
to spare any time of his pleasure for any business that 
should happen in the council, so long as he should be 
there; who having his Grace’s authority, and by his. 
commandment, doubted not to see all things well and 
sufficiently perfected, making his Grace privy first of 
all such matters, before he would proceed to the ac- 
complishment of the same, whose mind and pleasure 
he would follow to the uttermost: wherewith the 
king was wonderfully pleased.” 

In 1513, Wolsey gave such a stiildng proof of liis 
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capacity for the management even of military busi- 
ness, that Henry from that time bestowed upon him 
his unlimited confidence. A war with France * hav- 
ing been resolved upon in council, his Majesty, deter- 
mined to invade that kingdom in person, committed 
to Wolsey the care of providing the formidable ar- 
mament employed upon the occasion ; and Wolsey, 
though the task to him was new, and to any one 
must have been difficult, instantly undertook it, to 
show that he would not in any thing scruple to do his 
utmost in obeying his sovereign’s commands. The 
extraordinary despatch with which he completed his 
preparations so greatly pleased the King, that he 
bestowed upon him the deanery of Hereford, and 
made him Chancellor of the Order of the Garter. 

Henry reached Calais June 30, 1513, accompanied 
by the chief officers of his court, and by his favourite 
Wolsey. The principal part of his army had landed 
before him, and were laying siege to Terouenne, a 
town situated on the frontiers of Picardy. He now 
took upon himself the command ; and within a short 
time the emperor Maximilian arrived in the Eng- 
lish camp with a considerable reinforcement, assumed 
the cross of St. George, and accepted the daily pay 
of a hundred crowns. Soon afterward, the English 
fell in with a convoy of provisions and ammunition 
intended for the besieged ; upon which a general en- 
gagement ensued, when the French were totally de- 

• Henry had been earnestly solicited by Julius II. to enter 
into this war against Louis XII., the Pope’s avowed enemy: and 
Wolsey himself, it is shrewdly conjectured, advised it, with the 
view of recommending himself to the court of Rome ; nor was 
the king averse from it, in consideration of the English claims 
upon the crown of France. 

D 2 
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feated.^ Terouenne surrendering in consequence of 
this \ictoiy, Henry delivered it up to Maximilian^ 
who immediately ordered it’s walls to be razed, that 
the dominions of his grandson (Charles of Austria) 
might be secured from it’s future insults. 

The English prince next laid siege to Toumay, 
which capitulated in a few days; and as the Bishop 
refused to take the oath of allegiance to him, he 
bestowed the see upon Wolsey, who held it five years, 
and on the restoration of the city obtained an annual 
pension in lieu of it from the French monarch. 

Soon after the suiTeiider of Tournay, Henry con- 
cluded a new treaty with the Emperor, which was 
ratified at Lisle. Fie then embarked for England, 
where he arrived in October after a short but splendid 
campaign ; and in the following year (1514) promoted 
Wolsey first to the see of Lincoln, and, on the death of 
Cardinal Bainbridge, to the archbishopric of York. 

About this period the Duke of Norfolk, finding the 
exchequer almost exhausted, was glad to resign his 
office of Treasurer, and retire from court. The Bishop 
of Winchester likewise, partly overcome by years 
and infirmities, and partly disgusted at Wolsey’s 
ascendency, withdrew himself to the care of his dio- 
cese. The Duke of SulFolk also had taken offence, 
that the King by his favourite’s persuasion had 
refused to pay a debt, which he had contracted during 
his abode in France; and thenceforward affected 
to live in privacy. These various incidents left 
Wolsey without a rival, and his power became abso- 
lute ; though, when Fox previously to his retirement 
w^arned Henr}^, not to suffer the servant to be greater 

* From the precipitation, with which the vanquished ded, 
this engagement was denominated ‘ The Battle of Spurs.^ 
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than his master,” that prince replied, “ That he knew 
well how to retain all his subjects in obedience.” 

But it was a master-stroke of policy in Wolsey, 
while he secretly directed all the public councils, con- 
stantly to pretend an implicit subjection to the royal 
wiR ; thus concealing from his sovereign, whose im- 
perious temper would otherwise have ill brooked a 
dmector, the authority which he was daily gaining 
over him : and Henry, in nothing more violent than 
in his attachments while they lasted, thought he 
could never sufficiently reward a man so entirely 
devoted to his service. In consequence of this, 
Wolsey held at one time such a multitude of prefer- 
ments, as no churchman beside himself had ever 
combined. He was even permitted to unite with the 
see of Y'ork the bishoprics of Durham and Win- 
chester,'^ and the rich abbey of St. Alban’s : and the 
Pope observing that in fact he governed the nation, 
with the view of engaging his interest in favour of 
the Vatican, in 1515 completed his exaltation by 
creating him Cardinal of St. Cecile beyond the Tiber. 

The pageantry, which Wolsey assumed upon this 
new accession of dignity, is hardly to be parallelled. 
The splendor of his equipage, and the costliness of 
his apparel, exceeded all description. He caused his 
cardinal’s hatf to be borne aloft by a person of rank ; 
and, when he came to the king’s chapel, he would not 

See a note extracted from Barnes’ Wot'h, p. 210. A. D. 
1573, in Dr. Wordsworth’s valuable ‘ Ecclesiastical Biography,’ 
I. 341. The bishoprics of Bath, Worcester, and Hereford also 
were at this time held by foreigners living abroad, who received 
from the Cardinal an annual payment of money in lieu of their 
episcopal revenues. 

f See ib. 343, on the honours exacted to this hat, from Tindal’s 
Worksy A- D. 1572, and Fox’s Acts. 
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suffer it to be laid any where except upon the altar, 
A priest, selected for his size and comeliness, carried 
before him a pillar of silver, upon the top of which 
was placed a cross; while another of equal stature 
and beauty marched along, bearing the cross of York 
even in the diocese of Canterbury, contrary to the, 
established arrangement between those rival metro- 
politans. The people indeed with a caustic sneer 
observed, they were now sensible, that one cross 
alone was not sufficient for the expiation of his 
offences. But Warham the Chancellor, and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, having frequently remonstrated 
against this affront without effect, chose rather to 
retire from public employment, than wage an un- 
equal contest with the haughty favourite. He ac- 
cordingly resigned the seals, which were immediately 
entrusted to Wolsey. Upon this new promotion, he 
added to his former parade four footmen with gdt 
pole-axes, a gentleman to carry the great seal before 
him, and an additional train of attendants who rode 
on horseback, while he himself was mounted upon a 
mule caparisoned with crimson velvet. In this state, 
he resorted every Sunday to the court at Greenwich 
from Y^ork-House, now Whitehall. 

The Cardinal, while he was only almoner to the 
Ediig, had rendered himself extremely unpopular by 
his sentences in the Star-Chamber, a most arbitrary 
and unconstitutional court, where without any re- 
spect to the justice of the cause he decided every 
thing in conformity to his master’s vdshes. But in 
his function of Chancellor he made full amends, by 
discharging his duty with as penetrating a judgement, 
and as enlarged a knowledge of law and equity, as 
any who have ever held that great office. 

To increase liis power however over the clergy, as 
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weU as the laity, he continued to grasp at farther 
ecclesiastical preferment; and in this, as in every 
thing else, he quickly succeeded* Cardinal Cam- 
peggio had been sent as a legate into England, in 
order to procure a tithe from the clergy, for the pur- 
pose of enabling the Pope to oppose the progress of 
the Turks, But this pretext had been so frequently 
adopted to serve the interests of the Romish court, 
that it had lost it’s influence^ The clergy, therefore, 
refused to comply with Leo’s demand. Upon this, 
Campeggio was recalled in 1516 ; and the King 
desired that Wolsey, who had been joined in the 
commission, might be singly invested with the lega- 
tine power, together with the right of visiting aU 
the clergy and monasteries, and even of suspending 
for an entire twelvemonth the whole constitutions and 
laws of the church. 

This additional honour was no sooner obtained, 
than Wolsey made a still greater display of pomp and 
magnificence.* On solemn feast-days, he said mass 
after the manner of the Pope himself: he had not 
only bishops and abbots to serve him, but even en- 
gaged the first nobility to give him water and towels; 
and Warham having subscribed himself at the foot of 
a letter, Your loving brother,” Wolsey complained 
of his presumption in challenging such an equality. 
When the Primate was told however of the offence 
which he had given, he simply observed, “ Know ye 
not, that this man is drunk with too much power?” 
But Wolsey carried the matter far beyond the mere 
frivolities of external ostentation. He erected an 

* His Ego, meus et rex (which is preserved upon a label issuing 
from the CardinaPs mouth, in one of his prints) is justified by 
Granger, as idiomatic. The schoolmaster,” he adds, ap- 
pears to have got the better of the courtier.” 
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office under the name of the Legatine Court, m 
wliich (as Lord Herbert informs us) he exercised a 
most odious and tyrannical jurisdiction : and he ren- 
dered it still more obnoxious by placing over it one 
John Allen, a man of scandalous life, whom he him- 
self as Chancellor had condemned for perjury. This 
wretch committed all kinds of rapine and extortion r 
for, it being his function to inquire into the general 
morals, no offence escaped censure and punishment, 
unless privately bought off. Thus, as the rules of 
conscience are in maiiy cases of greater extent than 
those of law, Wolsey found means of scrutinising the 
most secret concerns: besides, under this pretence, 
he arrogated a power to call in question the execu- 
tors of wills, and others in similar circumstances. 
He summoned also religious persons of what degi'ee 
soever before him, and terrified them with tlireats of 
expulsion, till they had compounded. In addition to 
all this, every benefice, as it fell vacant, was imme- 
diately confeiTed upon one of his creatures. 

When Warham at last ventured to inform the 
King of these usurpations, he professed his entire 
ignorance of the whole matter : A man,” said he, 
is not so blind any where as in his own house? 
But do you go to Wolsey, and if any thing be amiss, 
direct him to amend it.” A reproof of this kind was 
not likely to receive much attention ; and in effect it 
only augmented Wolsey’s enmity to Warham, whom 
he had never loved since the dispute about erecting 
his crosses. One London however, having prosecuted 
the Legate’s judge in a court of law, and convicted 
Mm of malversation and iniquity, the clamour at last 
reached the Edng’s ears, who rebuked the Cardinal 
so sharply, that he thenceforward became, if not 
more equitable, more wary than before. 
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He was now building himself a magnificent palace 
at Hampton-Courtj whither he sometimes retired, as 
well to mark the progress of the work, as to procure 
a short recess from the fatigues of business. These 
were at this time very great ; for, beside the concerns 
of his archbishopric, his legatine character, and his 
chancellorship, he had all the affaus of the nation 
upon his hands : yet was the public tranquillity so 
weU estabhshed, and the general administration of 
justice so exact, that ease and plenty blessed the land 
beyond the experience of many preceding reigns. 
This happy state of domestic quiet induced Henry, 
in 1520, in compliance with the soKcitations of 
Francis I. to consent to an interview with that Mo- 
narch between Guisnes and Ardxes; the two Sove- 
reigns, by mutual consent, committing the regulation 
of the ceremonial to the Cardinal’s discretion. 

The occasion of this interview was the death of 
Maximilian, which had happened the preceding year : 
in consequence of which the Kings of France and 
Spain, the two competitors for the imperial throne, 
separately paid their court to Wolsey, to engage his 
master in their interest; and that subtile states- 
man, encouraging both in turn, received on both 
sides very rich presents and pensions. The latter 
(the celebrated Charles V.) succeeded in the contest ; 
and having other grounds for a rupture with Francis, 
privately visited England in 1519? after his election, 
by the Cardinal’s connivance, in order to divert Henry 
from this memorable interview.^ Henry met him at 

At this meeting, as we learn from Erasmus in his preface 
to Jcrom, Wolsey took upon him to issue an injunction, that 
the clergy should all appear dressed in silk or damask. Arch- 
bishop Warbam alone, despising the edict, wore his usual 
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Dover ; but all he could be prevailed upon to promise 
was, that nothing should be transacted between him 
and the French prince prejudicial to the imperial 
rights. The Cardinal was now caressed and flat- 
tered by most of the powers of Europe. The senate 
of Venice in particular felicitated him by letter upon 
the fortunate issue of an undertaking, which required 

clothes. Of this respectable prelate’s character, as drawn by 
Erasmus (Ep. cxxxv., and Ecclesiast. V. 810.) Jortin has given 
copious extracts, and subjoins a passage so full of taste, pidnci-. 
pie, and feeling, that, slightly connected as it is with the sub- 
ject, I cannot prevail upon myself to withhold it from the reader : 

It is with a melancholy kind of pleasure that I transcribe these 
passages, and shall in other parts of this work insert other testi- 
monies to the honour of the Archbishop ; whilst in the character 
of this amiable primate, drawn by so masterljr a hand, I con- 
template that of my late patron (Thomas Herring, Archbishop 
of Canterbury) who, beside the good qualities in which he re- 
sembled Warham, had piety without superstition and moder-. 
ation without meanness, an open and a liberal way of thinking, 
and a constant attachment to the cause of sober and rational 
liberty, both civil and religious. Thus he lived, and died ; and 
few great men ever passed through this malevolent world, better 
beloved and less censured than he. 

He told me once, with an obliging condescension which I can 
never forget, that he would be to me what Warham was to 
Erasmus ; and what he promised, he performed : only less for- 
tunate in the choice of his humble friend, who could not be to 
him what Erasmus was to Warham. But if these pages should 
live, protected by the subject which they treat, and the mate- 
rials of which they are composed, they mtty perhaps assist in 
doing justice to his memory. 

His mihi dilectum nomen nianesque mrendos^ 

His salt em accumidem donis^ et fungar amico 
Munerel Non totns, raptus licet ^ optime prcesul^ 

ILriperis : redit os placidiim^ moresque henigniy 
*venit ante oculos et pectoTc vivit hnagoi*^ 

(Life of Erasmus.) 
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tlie most consummate prudence : the Pope likewise 
transmitted him the strongest testimonies of his ap- 
probation, granting him a yearly pension of two 
thousand ducats, and constituting him Perpetual Ad- 
ministrator of the bishopric of Badajoz. 

By these extensive subsidies from foreign courts, 
and the unlimited munificence of his own sovereign, 
who was continually loading him with spiritual and 
temporal monopolies, Wolsey’s income is reported to 
have fallen little short of the revenues of the crown 
itself. This was a circumstance sufficient to raise the 
ambition of a nature, in itself so aspmng, to the most 
extravagant height. 

Upon the death of Leo X. in 1520, aiming at 
nothing less than the succession to St. Peter’s chair, 
he immediately despatched a secretary with proper 
instructions to Rome; at the same time assuring 
both Charles and Francis by letter, that if he suc- 
ceeded in the object of his apphcation, they should 
meet with the most friendly retribution. The former 
of these princes, indeed, was bound by repeated pro- 
mises to assist him in procuring the papacy; but be- 
fore the messenger arrived at Rome, the election had 
fallen on Adrian Bishop of Tortosa, who had been 
the Emperor’s tutor; though Wolsey upon three 
successive scrutinies had nine, twelve, and nineteen 
voices. 

Chagrined as he must natui’aUy have been at this 
duplicity, he yet smothered his resentment for the 
present, accepted the excuses of Charles on his se- 
cond visit to England; and, upon the death of 
Adrian VI. in 1523, applied again for his interest, 
which was positively engaged to him for the next 
vacancy. But though this application was seconded 
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by a recommendatory letter under Henry s hand, 
and Wolsey, knowing* the power of gold over the 
conclave, had taken care not to leave that mighty 
engine unemployed, his hopes were destined to un- 
dergo a second disappointment. This was owing 
principally to his reliance upon the Emperor, w'ho 
never intended that he should be Pope, though he 
had settled an annual pension upon him, and at dif- 
ferent times treated him with the utmost complaisance 
and distinction.^" 

In 1521, in an assembly of prelates and clergy 
held at York-House, the doctrines of Luther were 
condemned : forty-two of his errors were enumerated; 
and Wolsey, after publishing the papal bull against 
Luther, ordered all persons, under pain of excommu- 
nication, to bring in such books of that heretic as 
were then in their hands. Notwithstanding this 
however it appears, from an article of iiis impeach- 
ment, that he was no persecutor ; for he was accused 
of having, by his remissness, permitted Lutheranism 
to gain ground. 

His pride and ostentation, together with his un- 
bounded power, raised him many powerful enemies, 
especially among the nobility, whom he affected to 
treat Tvdth arrogance and contempt. This behaviour 
was openly resented by Stafford, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, the only courtier who ventured to oppose him. 
Him therefore Wolsey resolved to sacrifice, appre- 
hending that his discontent might otherwise even- 
tually produce some effect upon the King. Buck- 
ingham was one of the greatest subjects of the king- 

^ He frequently stiled him, in his letters, “ Our most dear 
and special friend.’® 
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dom, extremely beloved by the people, and as He- 
reditai’y High-Gonstable of England in possession 
of a post, which empowered him to control the 
actions even of his sovereign. This office was 
abolished at his death, and was perhaps one chief 
cause of hastening that event ; for Henry had fre- 
quently expressed his jealousy of it’s authority. The 
ceremonial, indeed, observed by him at the corona- 
tion had been exceedingly disgustful to this arbi- 
trary prince. It was customary for the Constable to 
receive a swoi’d from the king, which he held in his 
hand pronouncing aloud, “ With this sword I wiU 
defend thee against all thine enemies, if thou go- 
vernest according to law ; and with this sword I and 
the people of England will depose thee, if thou 
breakest thy coronation-oath.” The Duke having 
imprudently asserted in private company, that if the 
king should die without issue, he would claim the 
crown as the descendent of Anne of Gloucester, 
grand-daughter to Edward III., in which case he 
would punish Wolsey according to his demerits ; the 
Cardinal by his spies discovered that he con’esponded 
with one Hopkins, a monk and pretended prophet, 
who had given him hopes of succeeding to the 
throne. This indiscretion combined with the nature 
of his office, and his public disapprobation of Wolsey, 
to revive Henry’s suspicions. Wolsey having col- 
lected materials for an impeachment, and deprived 
the duke of his two principal friends (the Earl of 
Northumberland his father-in-law, whom on a slight 
pretext he had committed to the Tower, and the 
Earl of Surrey his son-in-law, whom he had sent go- 
vernor to Ireland) caused him to be arrested, and 
accused of high-treason. Of this he was convicted 
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by a thin and partial house of peers, and speedily 
paid the forfeit with his head. Thenceforth his 
priestly adversaiy lost his little remaining credit 
with the people of England, who openly hbeUed him 
for this act of t 3 Tannic cruelty. The Emperor also, 
upon hearing of the Duke’s death, exclaimed, “ that 
the butcher’s dog had womed the fairest hart in 
England.” 

At this period, Charles and Francis having made 
Henry the umpire of their long-protracted quarrel, 
he empowered the Cardinal, as his representative, to 
treat with the plenipotentiaries of the contending 
princes at Calais. The conferences were opened on 
the fourth of August; but Wolsey countenanced im- 
perial demands of such an extravagant description, 
that the French ministers rejected them : upon which 
the English minister paid a visit to Charles at Bruges,* 
and being received with aU the honours due to royalty, 
in his master’s name, concluded with him an offensive 
alliance. Henry engaged to invade France the fol- 
lowing summer with 40,000 men, and betrothed to 
the Emperor the Princess Mary, his only child : an 
arrangement not only contrary to the true interests 
of the kingdom, but having a tendency likewise to 
render it eventually dependent upon that Monarch, 
by consigning to him the heiress of the English 
crown. War was, accordingly, declared against 
France in 15212. But this shameful treaty proved 
ultimately one cause of the Cardinal’s disgrace : for 
in order to maintain the incidental charges of the 

* “ He was saluted at the entering into the town of a merry 
fellow which said, Salve rex regis tui atque regni sid, ‘ Hail both 
king of thy king, and also of his realm.’" (Tindal’s Works, 
p. 370.) 
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war, the King by his favourite’s advice exacted a 
general loan from his subjects, amounting to one- 
tenth of the effects of the laity, and one-fourth of 
those of the clergy. This, says Rapin, excited gene- 
ral clamours against the Cardinal throughout the 
kingdom ; but, on the tax being more gently levied 
than had been originally intended, the storm for 
awhile blew over, though another circumstance oc- 
casioned some fruitless complaints against him. 

Among other branches of erudition, he founded 
the first Greek Professorship at Oxford : * but not 
thinking that a sufficient mark of his esteem, in 
1525 he determined to build a college, and to furnish 
it with copies of all the manuscripts in the Vatican, 
as a lasting monument of his gratitude to the semi- 
nary in which he had received his education ; and 
having obtained the royal assent, he laid the first stone 
of the magnificent structure, then called Cardinal, 
but now Christ’s College,! Oxford, with a super- 


* He had previously, in 1519, founded at the same university 
a public lecture in rhetoric and humanity, and endowed both 
these establishments with considerable stipends. Four or five 
years afterward, Robert Wakefield opened a public lecture for 
the learned languages at Cambridge, on the suggestion of 
Henry VIII. ; and there also Robert Barnes prior of the Augus- 
tines, assisted by his pupil Thomas Parnell, elucidated PlautuSjr 
Terence, and Cicero, within the precincts of bis own monas- 
tery; while Erasmus, the fourth Lady Margaret’s Professor, 
expounded to the students at large the Grammar of Chrysoloras, 
f Or Christ-Church. On the gate-house at the entrance inta 
the college, he set his own arms above the King’s, At this, 
says Fuller, “ Henry took just offence. This was no verbal, but 
a real JSgo et Rex mem, excusable by no plea in manners or 
grammar, except only by (that which is rather fault,^ than figure) 

1 
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scription in honour of the founder : erecting* at the 
samo time a grammar-school at Ipswich, the place 
of his nativity, to qualify young scholars for admit- 
tance to it. But in the prosecution of these schemes, 
he struck upon a dangerous rock ; for ha\dng raised 
his college on the scite of a dissolved priory, be- 
stowed upon him by the King for that purpose, he 
farther procured authority to suppress several monas- 
teries in different parts of the kingdom, with a view 
of providing funds to support his nev/ society. The 
Pope’s bulls indeed, which were transmitted to con- 
firm these grants, had frequently lent them sanction to 
much heavier offences : nevertheless, his seizing upon 
the revenues of religious houses was regarded as sa- 
crilege ; and the King for the first time openly ap- 
proving the popular discontent, several satires were 
published against him. It does not appear, how’ever, 
that he tliought it worth his while to inquhe after 
any of the authors : though Skelton, the poet-laureat, 

a harsh downright H^sterosis : but to bumble the Cardinal’s 
pride, some afterward set up on a window a painted mastiff-dog 
gnawing the spate-bone of a shoulder of mutton, to mind the 
Cardinal of his extraction, being the son of a butcher; it being 
utterly improbable, as some have fancied, that that picture was 
placed there by the Cardinal’s ovtii appointment, to be to him a 
monitor of humility.” {^Clmrcli- History,') 

Wolsey founded also lectures at Oxford in theology, civil 
law, physic, philosophy, and mathematics; all “ swallowed up 
(as Dr. Fiddes observes) in the ruins of that great man, and in 
the devastation which after his fall was made of things appro- 
priated to pious uses. Whence it appears that, whatever sala- 
ries he paid these lecturers, yet he never settled any estate upon 
the lectureships by deed ; which perhaps was observed by Arch- 
bishop Laud, who happily by such a deed preserved his Arabic 
lecture from falling a sacrihce.” 9f ^ 
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was so apprehensive on account of some scurrilous 
verses which he had written upon the occasion, that 
he took refuge in the sanctuary, in order to avoid 
the Cardinal’s resentment. 

Fortunately, about this time, Wolsey gained a 
fresh ascendency over his sovereign by an occurrence 
which was known only to a few individuals. The 
daughter of Sir Thomas Bole3Ti, or BuUen, had re- 
cently been introduced at the English court. This 
young lady having been formerly in the service of 
Henry’s sister, the Queen of France, was received 
by Queen Katharine as one of her maids of honour. 
The King no sooner saw her, it is said, than he was 
struck with her beauty. His passion however lay con- 
cealed for some time, and was first discovered by the 
following accident : 

Wolsey’s revenue and manner of living equalled, 
in aU respects, the circumstances and the state of a 
prince. His household consisted of eight hundred 
persons, many of whom were knights and gentle- 
men ; and even some of the nobility, with a view of 
educating their children, suffered them to bear offices 
in his family as domestics. Among these was the 
Earl of Northumberland, whose son Lord Percy, in 
his attendance upon the Cardinal, having frequent 
opportunities of conversing with the ladies of the 
court, addressed Anne Bole3m in particular with 
such success, that in the end they were privately 
affianced to each other. Their amour at last reached 
the King’s ear, upon which the violence of his tem- 
per immediately broke out. He ordered Wolsey to 
renionstrate with the Earl of Northumberland; and 
the young nobleman being severely rebuked by his fa- 
ther for the indiscretion of which he had been guilty, 

VOL. I. E 
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the affair terminated in a formal dissolution of the con- 
tract, the mari’iage of the young lover to a daughter 
of the Earl of Shrewsbmy, and the dismission of 
Anne Bole)^ to her relations in the country. Henry, 
however, could not long bear her out of his sight. 
She was, therefore, speedily recalled from her banish- 
ment: but, prior to that event, a remarkable cir- 
cumstance occmTed, which gave rise to the subse- 
quent proceedings in relation to the divorce, and was 
another cause of the Cardinal’s disgrace. 

In 1527, embassadors arrived from France, for the 
purpose of completing some negociations between 
Henry, who had abandoned the Emperor’s party, and 
the French King. One of these was, that Francis, 
or his son the Duke of Orleans, should espouse the 
Princess Mary. The commissioners had adjusted 
every thing to the mutual satisfaction of all parties ; 
when the Bishop of Tarboe, one of the French 
plenipotentiaiies, expressed his doubts upon the Prin- 
cess’ legitimacy, on account of her being the daugh- 
ter of Katharine, who had formerly been married 
to Prince Arthur. Whether or not this objection 
was suggested by previous agreement, in order to 
serve the King’s secret views, he certainly made a 
handle of it ; and from this time openly avowing his 
affections to Anne Boieyn, the courtiers worshipped 
her as the rising sun, through whose influence alone 
the royal favour was to be cultivated. 

Wolsey very probably at first thought his master 
meditated only that species of criminal intercourse, 
with respect to which, it is well known, his Emi- 
nence entertained not the most correct notions. — 
-He bowed therefore with the crowd, and left nothing 
untried which might engage the new mistress in his 
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interest : but when he found the King-, unable to 
gain his end upon any other terms than those of 
wedlock, had determined at aU events to gratify 
his passion, there was no species of argument or en- 
treaty which he did not use, repeating his prayers 
and supplications even upon his knees. This zeal 
however was far from being pleasing to Henry, 
who could not endure any thing like restraint ; and it 
may also account for the ili-will, which Anne Boleyn 
subsequently bore the Cardinal : though, upon her 
second appearance in the royal family, she for some 
time behaved very courteously to him, and -wrote 
him several kind and respectful letters, which are 
still extant. 

It is not surprising, that his secret enemies shoidd 
embrace this opportunity of undermining one, whom 
they durst not openly attack ; for it was dangerous 
to interfere with Henry, in cases where his pre- 
possessions were to be removed. They pitched upon 
Anne Boleyn, therefore (whose dislike of Wolsey they 
were not unacquainted with) as their most powerful 
engine : and, an occasion offering shortly afterward 
to separate the minister from his master, they did 
not neglect to improve the advantage. The wars in 
Italy had, during this year, been carried to great ex- 
tremity. The city of Rome had been sacked by 
German soldiers ; and Clement VII. was actually a 
captive in the Emperor’s hands. Upon this occasion, 
the Cardinal having distinguished himself in several 
embassies to foreign princes, his foes in the council 
proposed that he should be sent embassador to the 
court of France to mediate for his Holiness’ release, 
as wen as to settle some other matters more imme- 
diately relative to the English interests. 

E 2 
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Whether Wolsey was aware of the plot laid against 
him or not, is uncertain. He had, undoubtedly, an 
eager desire to serve the Roman pontiff ; and he per- 
haps thought himself too firmly riveted in his sove- 
reign’s esteem, to be shaken by the cabals of a fac- 
tion. Be that as it may, on the eleventh of July he 
left London with a numerous and splendid retinue, 
the furniture of the mule on which he himself rode 
being richly embroidered with bits and stirrups of 
massy gold ; concluded a most advantageous treaty 
with France ; 'was entertained on the Continent with 
a magnificence scarcely to be parallelled ; and return- 
ing home, after an absence of two months, in spite 
of the intrigues of his enemies during his absence 
was received by his royal master with the warmest 
tokens of approbation. 

Henry’s attachment to him, indeed, seemed greatly 
to have increased ; for, beside acknowledging his ser- 
vices upon this emergency in a letter under his hand 
and seal, he was pleased to appoint a public thanks- 
giving on the occasion, repairing himself with his 
Queen and numbers of the nobility to St. Paul’s 
Church ; and afterward, in grand procession, to dine 
with the Cai’dinal. In consequence of this embassy 
also, he bestowed upon him the rich bishopric of 
Winchester; and on the sickness of Clement VII., 
when the legate’s ambition was a third time directed 
to the triple crown, recommended him so strenuously, 
that no doubt can reasonably be entertained of his 
sincere deshe to have raised him to the popedom. 
Had not his Holiness indeed unexpectedly recovered, 
it is highly probable that the Cardinal of York 
Would at this time have attained the object of his 
wishes. 
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Not many weeks afterward, the French Ring 
sent embassadors to Henry, in order to ratify the 
treaties negociated between the two crowns. Wolsey 
took upon him to regulate the reception given to 
these foreigners; and certainly, if we may credit 
the report of Cavendish, who was an eye-witness 
of all that passed during their stay in England, 
they were entertained with a degree of sumptuous- 
ness unknown to modem times. Banquets, balls, 
and tournaments distinguished every day; and, as 
it was one of the last efforts of his ministerial splen- 
dor, we insert the particulars of one of the mag;- 
nificent entertainments given by him at Hampton- 
Court upon this occasion. The Cardinal having 
commanded his purveyors to spare no expense or 
pains, the appointed day being come, the company 
assembled about noon, from which time till that of 
supper they hunted in one of the King’s parks within 
three miles of Hampton. On their return, which 
was not tin evening, every person was conveyed to a 
different apartment; each being furnished with &e 
and wine, and no less than two hundred and eighty 
beds in the whole, where they staid till they were 
summoned to the banqueting-rooms. 

These were aU set out in a very splendid man- 
.ner, being hung with cloth of gold and silver, and 
having rich lustres descending from the ceilings, with 
large sconces of silver gilt and filled with wax-lights, 
which were fixed against the walls. But the pre- 
sence-chamber exceeded all the rest, where was fixed 
.a sumptuous canopy, under which was the table 
placed by itself for the Cardinal. Here were the 
great buffets and side-boards loaded with gold and 
silver plate, which cast such a brightness by the re- 

3 
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flexion of the tapers, as was quite astonishing : here 
also the gentlemen of the Cardinal’s household richly 
dressed waited to serve, and aU things thus prepared, 
the trumpets being sounded, the guests came in to 
supper ; which consisted of such abundance, both of 
ditferent meats and cookery, as surprised the French 
embassadors, who were so charmed with the splen- 
dor of what they saw, and the sweetness of the mu- 
sic they heard playing on every side of them, that 
they seemed “ rapt into a heavenly paradise.” 

Now, aU this time, the Cardinal was absent ; but, 
on the appearance of the second course, he suddenly 
came in among them booted and spurred. AU the 
company attempted to rise : but his Eminence desir- 
ing they would keep their places, he sat down at his 
own table in his riding-dress, as he was, and grew as 
merry and agreeable as he ever had been known in 
his life. This second coiu’se must have been the 
finest thing the Frenchmen ever saw : but the rarest 
curiosity in it at which they aU wondered, and which 
indeed was worthy of wonder, was a castle with 
images in the same, like St. Paul’s Church for the 
model of it; where were beasts, birds, fowls, person- 
ages most exceUently made, “ some fighting with 
swords, some with guns and cross-bows, some danc- 
ing with ladies, some on horses in complete harness 
jousting with long and sharp spears, and many more 
devices than I am able (adds Cavendish) to describe. 
Among aU one I noted: there was a chess-board 
made with spiced-plate,* with men thereof to the 
same.” And because the Frenchmen are very ex- 
pert at that sport, my Lord Cardinal gave that 


^ Query ^aste ? W, 
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same to a French gentleman, commanding that there 
should be made a good case to convey the same into 
his country. 

Then the Cardinal called for a great gold-cup 
filled with wine ; and pulling off his cap, said, ‘ I 
drink a health to the King my sovereign, and next 
unto the King your master.’ And when he had 
taken a hearty draught, he desired the principal em- 
bassador to pledge him. And so all the lords pledged 
the health in order. Thus was the night spent in 
great harmony and good humour, till many of the 
company were obliged to be led to their beds ; and 
the next day having staid to dine with the Cardinal, 
the embassadors departed toward Windsor, where they 
were treated, before their going into their own coun- 
try, in a manner still more magnificent by the King. 

But nothing more plainly proves the degree of 
royal favour, which Wolsey enjoyed after his last re- 
turn from France, than the frequent visits paid him 
by Henry at his palace at Hampton-Court ; which in 
1528 was completely finished, and elegantly fur- 
nished. His Majesty was highly pleased, indeed, both 
with the situation and the beauty of the edifice;^ upon 

I think it is Grotius, who says ; 

Si quis o^es nescit — sed quis tamen ille ^ — Britannas^ 
Hamptincurta, tuos consulat ille Lares : 

Contulerit toto cum sparsa palatia mundo, 

Dicet ‘ ibi RegeSy hie kabitare Deos, 

IMITATED. 

Of England's wealth the proud display. 

Stranger, would^st thou at once survey, 

To Hampton-court repair ; 

Then seek each other palace gay, 

Where’er it glitters to the day ; 

Here Kings reside,” thou’lt surely say, 

“ But Gods inhabit there.” 
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which the Cardinal generously made him a present 
of it: and the Eang, delighted with the gift, be- 
stowed upon him his palace of Richmond in return. 

Having thus conducted Wolsey from his birth to 
the summit of his fortune, we must now follow him 
down the hill, in which, as it not unusually happens, 
his progress was stiU. more rapid than it had been even 
during his ascent. 

Queen Katharine’s years adding to her temper, 
which was naturally grave, made her now become 
more distasteful than ever to King Henry ; his pas- 
sion for Anne Boleyn too, who managed her attrac- 
tions with the utmost art of coquetry, was greatly 
augmented : so that fluctuating between the thoughts 
of a mistress and a wife, Henry was so entangled, 
that rather than be disappointed of the one, he re- 
solved to rid himself of the other. Fearful however 
of engaging too far in so weighty a business alone, 
Wolsey having obtained the King’s licence by his 
ovm legatine authority summoned all the bishops, 
with the most learned men of both universities and 
of several cathedral colleges of the realm, to consult 
upon his Majesty’s case. But as these counsellors 
thought the matter too nice a point for their decision, 
application was finally made to the Pope; who, 
in compliance with the royal request, sent Cardinal 
Campeggio into England, that he might conjunc- 
tively with Wolsey determine, whether Henry’s mar- 
riage with Katharine was lawful or not. But first 
the King called an assembly of all the great men in 
his kingdom, spiritual and temporal, with many others 
of inferior degree, and in a set speech endeavoured to 
excuse the meditated proceedings ; laying the greatest 
stress upon the horrors of mind, which he had suffered 
ever since the doubt stated by the Fi’ench embassa- 
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dors. He submitted every thing however, he added, 
to the wisdom of the Pope’s legates, who were autho- 
rised by his Holiness to decide this important cause. 
His measures thus artfully pi’epared, the legatine court 
was opened on the twenty-first of June following. 

The circumstances of this celebrated trial are well 
known. The Queen, a woman of resolute mind, pro- 
tested against the legates as incompetent judges ; ap- 
pealed to her husband for her conjugal fidelity ; and 
Ci[uitting the court, would never again enter it. The 
legates however proceeded according to the forms of 
law, though she appealed from them to the Pope^ 
and excepted both to the place, the judges, and the 
lawyers. Henry would not suffer the cause to be re- 
moved to Rome. Every attempt made to induce 
the Queen to comply with his Majesty’s pleasure 
proved fruitless. The public were divided; some 
pitied Henry, but more had compassion for Katha- 
rine : and as Wolsey had now by his pride incurred 
the universal odium of the people, while the abettors 
of the divorce charged upon him all the difficulties 
thrown in it’s way, the partisans on the other side 
as unanimously condemned him for having prompted 
his master to a measure of such iniquitous barbarity. 
But of this last charge the Cardinal fully cleared 
himself, by calling upon his sovereign in open court 
to attest his innocence; upon which the King de- 
clared, that he had invariably advised him against 
it. This he might do with a safe conscience, as he 
was actually jealous of Wolsey’s being secretly con- 
cerned in the protraction of the cause, and had there- 
fore determined to consign him to destruction. 

It was apparent indeed, upon the breaking up of the 
court, that the Cardinal had nothing favourable to 
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expect fi’om that quarter : for the Duke of SujSbIk, by 
the King’s direction, coming toward the bench upon 
which he and Campeggio were sitting, exclaimed with 
a haughty tone and a furious countenance, It was 
never merry in England, while we had any cardinals 
among us.” ^ To wliich the former calmly replied. 
Sir, of all men within this realm, ye have least 
cause to dispraise cardinals ; for if I, poor cardinal, 
had not been, you should have had at this present no 
head upon your shoulders.” f 

On the removal of his cause to Rome, the King 
was not only enraged, but afflicted : and it was for 
the purpose of dispelling his melancholy (as Hall, 
Stow, Rapin, and Burnet affirm) that he resolved upon 
a progress into the country. He set out accordingly, 
attended by his royal retinue ; and was met at Graf- 
ton in Northamptonshire by Wolsey and Campeggio, 
the latter of whom came to take his leave before he 
returned into Italy. Previously to this meeting many 
wagers had been made among the courtiers, that the 
King would not speak to Wolsey. But, to the great 
disappointment of his enemies, Henry received him 
wdth a smiling countenance: and having talked to 
him some time aside at the window, said, Go to 
your dinner, and take my Lord Cardinal to keep 
you company, and after dinner I will talk with you 
farther.” Upon which, he retired himself to dine 
with Anne Boleyn, who accompanied him on his 
progress : and the cardinals sat down at a table, pre- 

* The commune clamat quoticlie^ ech a man to other, 

^ The contry is the curseder that cardinals comen in.^ 

(Visions of Pier’s Ploughman.) 
t Alluding to the Duke’s marriage with the King’s sister, by 
which Henry had at first been heavily offended. 
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■pared in the presence-chamher for them and the other 
lords. There is something curious in the account, 
which Cavendish has preserved from one of the per- 
sons who waited at table, of the discom-se between 
the King and his mistress upon this occasion. It 
referred to Wolsey ; and Anne Boleyn saying, “ Sh, 
is it not a marvellous thing, to see what debt and 
danger he hath brought you in with aU your subjects?” 
“ How so, sweetheart?” asked the King. “ For- 
sooth,” replied she, “ there is not a man wi thin all 
your realm, worth five pounds, but he hath indebted 
you to him.” This she said, because the King had 
formerly by Wolsey’s advice raised money on the 
people through the very unpopular measure of a loan ; 
but Henry exculpated his minister, rejoining, “ Well, 
as for that there was in him no blame ; for I know 
that matter better than you, or any other.” “ Nay, 
Sir,” cried the lady, “ beside that, what things hath 
he wrought within tliis realm to your great slanrlpr ! 
There is never a nobleman, but if he had done half 
.so much as he hath done, he were well worthy to lose 
his head. Yea, if my lord of Norfolk, my lord of 
Suffolk, or my lord my father had done much less, 
they should have lost their heads ere this.” “ Then 
I perceive,” said the King, “ you are not the Cardi- 
nal’s friend.” “ Why, Sir,” answered she, “ I have 
no cause, nor any that loveth you ; no more has your 
Grace, if ye consider well his doings.” Dming this 
conversation in the royal chamber, Wolsey was treated 
with httle less asperity by the Duke of Norfolk with- 
out ; so that every hand appeared ready to pidl down 
a falling favourite, though the King, to the great an- 
noyance of many of his courtiers, consulted with 
•him four hours that same evening. At night how- 
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ever, when the Cardinal’s servants came to prepare 
a lodging for him, they were told there was no room ; 
so that he was obJiged to sleep at the house of one 
Mr. Empson, at some distance in the country ; and 
in the morning, when in obedience to his Majesty’s 
commands he attended the court, he found him just 
ready to mount his horse, and was coldly ordered by 
him to consult with the lords of the council. This 
was contrived by Anne Boleyn, who rode out with 
the King, and in order to prevent his returning be- 
fore Wolsey’s departure, had provided an entertain- 
ment for liim at Hanwell-Park. 

Convinced as he was by this unkind separation, 
that all his prosperity was at an end, the Cardinal 
was too wise to expose himself to the raillery of the 
courtiers, by appearing humbled or terrified at his ap- 
proaching disgrace. Immediately after dinner he set 
out tvith his collegue for London, whence in a few 
days Campeggio took his journey to Rome. But 
a report prevailing, that he was secretly conveying 
abroad in his baggage a considerable treasure belong- 
ing to Wolsey, the Custom-House officers by the 
royal order stopped him at Dover, and made so 
thorough a search, that the legate complained of the 
insult offered to his character. This however only 
drew' down upon him a rebuke from the King, for 
having dared to assume any character in his domi- 
nions without his particular licence ; so that the Ita- 
lian was glad to be permitted to leave England with- 
out farther molestation. 

It was now term-time, and Wolsey for the last 
time proceeded in his usual state to open the court 
-of chancery. In October 1529, the Dukes of Nor- 
-folk and Suffolk came to his house at Westmin- 
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ster, and in the King’s name demanded the great 
seal; at the same time ordering him immediately 
to depart to his seat at Esher. But he told their 
lordships, that he held the place of Chancellor by pa- 
tent for life, and that as he had received the seal 
from his Majesty’s own hands, into those alone he 
would deliver it. By this positive refusal the noble 
envoys were deeply offended. On their returning 
the next day however, with Henry’s peremptory 
command upon the subject, he complied; though 
not without some sharp reflexions on the conduct 
of the two dukes, who with good grounds were 
suspected to have had the principal hand in his 
ruin. 

The fatal business thus commenced, the Cardinal 
proceeded with the utmost coolness and submission. 
He called aU his officers before him, ordered an imme- 
diate inventory to be taken of his whole property, and 
the several moveables being arranged in an extensive 
gallery and the chamber adjoining, left them aU for 
the King. His treasury, indeed, resembled that of 
an Eastern monarch, rather than that of an European 
subject : consisting of an infinite variety of rich stuffs, 
with cloths and silks of all colours and manufactures; 
a thousand pieces of Holland, beside his hangings of 
gold and silver arras, and the magnificent robes and 
coats which he had bought for the use of his two col- 
leges at Oxford and Ipswich. But these were trifles, 
compared with what was to be seen in his chambers; 
there were placed very large tables wholly covered 
with plate, a great part of which was solid gold, all 
the rest of his goods and furniture bearing an equal 
proportion ; so that his known opulence, very proba- 
bly, was no small inducement to the persecution 
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gainst him. All things thus settled, he prepared 
to withdraw to Esher; but just as he was setting 
off. Sir WUham Gascoigne his treasurer informed 
him, it w^as rumoured abroad that he was to pro- 
ceed to the Tow’er ; upon which he replied, express- 
ing at the same time some dissatisfaction at his 
unkindness in reporting to him every light story, 
“ that he had done nothing to deserve imprison- 
ment; but, having received all he possessed of the 
King, it was but reasonable that he should return 
it to him again.” 

He then took boat, having with him most of his 
servants with some furniture and provisions, and di- 
rected his course toward Putney. Upon this occa- 
sion, the Thames was crowded with spectators on 
both sides ; and a great number of boats were filled 
with persons, hoping to see him carried to the 
Tower, who during his prosperity had followed him 
with acclamations and blessings.'* Having landed at 
Putney, he immediately mounted his mule, his at- 
tendants being on horseback: but he had scarcely 
reached the foot of the hid beyond the town, when 
he was overtaken by Sir John Norris, one of the 
gentlemen of the bed-chamber, who saluting his 
Eminence in the sovereign’s name, told him “ he 
was sent express to assure him, that he Avas as much 
in the royal favour as ever : that this disgrace was 
only to serve a turn, and please some particular 
people; bidding him to be of good courage, for as 
his Majesty was able, so he was willing, to make up 

■* And so it has ever been : 

Sed quid 

Turha Remi? Sequitur fortunam, ut semper, et odit 

Damnatos!" (Juv. Sat. x.) 
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all his losses.” Surprised at the joyful news, the 
Cardinal immediately quitted his mule, and falling 
upon his knees in the highway, betrayed an unmanly 
extravagance of transport. He pulled off his hat, 
praised the King’s goodness, and repeatedly em- 
braced the bearer of the happy tidings : after which 
Norris presented to him a gold ring set with a rich 
stone, in token of Henry’s recovered friendship ; and 
Wolsey in return, taking from about his neck a 
gold cross, in which a piece of the Holy Cross was 
said to be enclosed, bestowed it upon Sir John, as a 
perpetual remembrance of his service. Then, be- 
thinking himself of what would be most acceptable 
to the monarch, he sent him his fool Patch, whom 
six of his tallest yeomen were scarcely able to force 
away, so reluctantly he parted with his old master : 
and with this present his Majesty appeared highly 
delighted. 

All these great promises, however, eventually came 
to nothing. The Cardinal, upon reaching liis re- 
treat, was suffered to continue there three weeks, 
without either beds, table-cloths, or dishes to eat his 
meat upon ; neither had he money to buy any : so 
that he must infallibly have perished, had it not been 
for the supplies sent to him by the country-people. 
In these sad circumstances his secretary* one day 
told him, that he ought in conscience to consider him 
and his other attendants, who had never in weal or in 
woe forsaken him. “ Alas ! Thomas,” said he, “ you 
know I have nothing to give either to you, or to 
them; which makes me both ashamed, and sorry.” 
After which, by Cromwell’s advice, borrowing some 


* Thomas Cromwell, afterward Earl of Essex, 
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money of his chaplains, upon many of whom he 
had bestowed considerable benefices, he ordered his 
servants to be called up before him, and surveyed them 
for some time with great tenderness, while his silence 
and the tears which ran down his cheeks testified his 
inward affliction. At length, perceiving them also 
weeping bitterly aroimd him, he made them a most 
affecting speech, lamented that he had not done 
more for them during his prosperity; but excused 
himself, at the same time, by the promptitude which 
his enemies had evinced in observing, that “ no office 
could escape his rapacity.” He then deplored his pre- 
sent situation, which had left him only the bare 
clothes upon his back, thanked them aU heartily for 
their services, and giving them their wages and his 
blessing, told them they must provide for themselves. 
After this, most of his servants left Hm. Cavendish, 
however, remained about his person, and Cromwell 
proceeded to take care of his affau’s in the metropolis. 

- And now he began to discover how little the King, 
notwithstanding his specious pretences, was disposed 
to be his Mend. From the rigorous proceedings in- 
deed commenced against him at law, his Majesty had 
obviously resolved to have him at his mercy, upon the 
statute of prcemimire. But though he had been fully 
authorised to execute his legatine commission, on the 
suggestion of several of the lords of the council he de- 
clined pleadingto the information exhibited against him, 
and thi’ew himself entirely on the royal mercy. Upon 
this, judgement was signed. He received assurances 
however from Henry, that he would not proceed to 
the utmost rigour of the law ; and soon afterward had 
part of his goods restored to him, and obtained a pro- 
tection from the K ing : but still diligent inquiry con*- 
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tinued to be made after all his estates and effects, and 
whenever any were found, they were immediately 
confiscated to his Majesty’s use. 

It seems diffictdt to reconcile the different parts of 
Henry’s behaviour upon this occasion. Finding Wol- 
sey Was no longer his creature, he therefore perhaps 
discarded him as his favoiuite: and yet he appears 
to have been ashamed of his caprice, as he qualified 
every instance of his severity with some act of pre* 
tended tenderness and compassion. Thus in the par* 
liaittent summoned immediately after the Cardinal’s 
disgrace, when the Lords exhibited forty-four articles 
of impeachment against him, and the bill through 
Cromwell’s management had been rejected in the 
Lower House, the King expressed great satisfaction 
at it; all those articles indeed were built upon so 
weak a foundation that. Lord Herbert says, no mi- 
nister was ever displaced with less to allege against 
him. In some of them, it was made a capital offence 
to have done several things, which had been sanc- 
tioned by the sovereign’s licence and in consequence 
of his express command ; and even those, which bore 
a more plausible appearance, contained at the utmost 
mere trifles, and might be deemed errors rather than 
criroes. But though this ill-supported impeachment 
fen to the ground, and his Majesty in one of his 
relenting fits granted him the most ample of pardons, 
his ill fortune still continued to pursue him; nor 
would his hard-hearted master be satisfied, so long 
as he had any thing left, which it was possible to 
wring from Hs grasp. 

Henry fii'st insisted upon his signing a resignation 
of York-House. He next compelled him to make 
over, by deed of gift, the revenues of the bishopric of 

TOL. I. F 
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Wmchester and then refused to pay his debts, or to 
allnw him sufficient to subsist upon : so that, harassed 
and worn out by these successive vexations, Wolsey 
at length fell dangerously iU of a fever. WTien his 
indisposition however was mentioned at court, the 
King inconsistently expressed the gi’eatest uneasiness ; 
declared he would not lose him for twenty thousand 
pounds; ordered one of his own physic ans to attend 
him; and being told that nothing was so likely to 
promote his recovery as some mark of his royal favour, 
not only sent him a ring containing his own picture 
engraved upon a ruby, but also made Anne Boleyn 
take the tablet of gold from her side, and with many 
obliging expressions entreat his acceptance of it, as 
*a token of her esteem and affection. Yet Wolsey 
was no sooner convalescent, than the prospect re- 
sumed aU it’s gloom: Henry dissolved both his 
^colleges, though in the humblest and most earnest 
rnanner he besought him to spare them : and the 
Cardinal having in his prosperity, at a great ex- 
‘pense, built himself a tomb, which was not finished 
at the time of his fall, his Majesty seized that also; 
nor would he be prevailed upon to restore it, though 
his old favourite begged it of liim in the moving term 
of a burying-place, v/hich, “ on account of his great 
heaviness (he said) he was soon likely to want.” Henry, 
however, was not equally inflexible to all his requests ; 
for Wolsey representing about this time, that the air 
of Esher was prejudicial to his constitution, he was 
immediately perimtted to remove to Richmond, and a 
sum of money was issued from the Treasury to ren- 
der his circumstances somewhat more easy. 

His removal to Richmond gave great alarm to his 
enemies. They disliked the proximity of that place 
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to the court, and were in continual fear lest their 
fickle prince should relapse into liis former attach- 
ment. They determined, therefore, to move him to a 
greater distance ; and considering Ins diocese in the 
North as the most suitable for his future residence^ 
they found no diflGiculty in procuring an order from 
the Kdng for that purpose. The poor Cardinal in vain 
solicited leave to rethe to Winchester. No spot 
nearer than Yorkshire was allowed; and as he pro- 
tracted his departure, on account of his want of 
money, and because there was no exact time fixed 
for his journey, the Duke of Norfolk one day meet- 
ing his secretary Cromwell said to him, Go, tell 
thy master, that unless he quickly removes toward 
the North, I will tear him to pieces with my teeth.” 
Which being repeated to the Cardinal; Then,” 
cried he, it is time for me to be going:” and accord- 
ingly he left Richmond a few days afterward, taking 
the road for his archiepiscopal seat at Cawood. 

No sooner was he settled in this place, than he 
wholly gave himself up to devotion and his pastoral 
charge ; making daily distributions to the poor, and 
keeping a hospitable table for aU comers. His cus- 
tom was, to visit aU the httle parish-churches in the 
vicinity, in which one of his chaplains generally 
preached; and occasionally he dined at a farmer’s 
house, where he was constantly surrounded with a 
great number of indigent people, whom he conversed 
with and relieved.^ Finding his palace also very 
much out of repah, he at one time engaged above 
three hundred workmen in fitting it up : but such 

^ See the State-Book, which came out from the office of the 
King’s printer in 1586, entitled ‘ A Remedy for Sedition,’ 
Signal. E 2. 
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was the malignity of his enemies at court, that this 
was interpreted to his disadvantage; as it appeai*s 
from one of Cromwell’s letters, in which he says, 

Some there be that do allege your Grace keeps too 
great a house and family, and that you are continu- 
ally building : for the love of God, therefoi’e, have 
respect, and refrain.” 

In consequence of this admonition, the Cardinal 
began to contract his manner of living: but Ms 
adversaries, resolved upon his destruction, transferred 
their criminations to the preparatives which, in so-me 
measure without Ms knowledge, the dean and chapter 
of his cathedral were making for his solemn installa- 
tion. These were, indeed^, of such reported magni- 
ficence, that for a week before the day appointed for 
the ceremony, people from all parts of the kingdom 
crowded out of curiosity to the city of York. 

An accident at tMs time took place, which showed 
that Wolsey was the slave of superstition. On 
All-Saints’ Day, the Cardinal being at dinner with 
his chaplains, Dr. Augustine a physician, clothed 
with a very heavy velvet gown, in rising up pushed 
against the Cardinal’s silver cross placed at the comer 
of the table, wMch fell so heavy upon the head of 
Dr. Bonnor, that the blood came trickling down. 
Upon this the Cardinal immediately retired to his 
chamber, and shaking Ms head said, JkfaluM 
omen;"^ wMch he afterward interpreted to Cayen-. 
dish upon his death-bed, teUing him, that ^ the cross 
represented Ms person ; Dr. Augustine, who threw it 
down, Ms enemy and informer : and the chaplain 

^ A parallel anticipation of Arclibrshop Laudas, founded 
upon some Surrey churches struck by lightning, is recorded by 
Dr. Wordsworth, EccL Biogr, 1. 509. 
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being wounded imported, that his power was at an 
end, and death would quickly ensue.’” These words, 
when the Earl of Northmnberland and Sir Walter 
Walsh arrived at Cawood to arrest him, were consi- 
dered by weak men as a prophecy, though in fact 
they amounted to little more than the well-grounded 
apprehensions of a fallen statesman. 

The Earl and Sir Walter attended by a body of 
horse, which plainly bespoke their commission, pro- 
ceeded immediately into the hail, and demanded 
from the porter his keys. The man, astonished at 
their request, refused to deliver them without his 
master’s order. To prevent disturbance, therefore, 
they contented themselves with taking an oath from 
him, " That no person should go out or come in till 
he received farther directions.” The Cai’dinal all this 
while remained ignorant of what passed below ; till 
one of the servants found means to apprise him, that 
the Earl of Northuinbeiiand was in the haU. Wolsey, 
who was then at dinner, conceiving it to be merely a 
friendly visit from his old pupil, immediately rose 
from table, and went down stairs to meet the Earl ; 
expressed his concern not to have received notice of 
his intention, that he might have given him a better 
reception ; and taking hini by the hand led him to 
his apartment, the Earl’s gentleman following, where 
as they were conversing aside in a window, Nor- 
thumberland said, “ My Lord, I arrest you for high- 
treason.” Upon this, Wolsey demanded to see his 
authority ; and, the Earl refusing to produce his com- 
mission, declared he would not submit to his arrest. 
Sir Walter Walsh however coming up during the 
debate, and repeating what the Earl had before 
stated, he instantly surrendered himself. 
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As soon as the country-people were informed of 
this transaction, they surrounded the palace with 
expressions of the deepest sorrow, as the Cardinal 
had always been the protector and friend of the poor ; 
and upon his setting off on his journey to London 
followed him for several miles, till he desired them 
to depart and be patient, for that he feared not his 
enemies, but entirely submitted himself to the will 
of Heaven. The first night he lodged at Pontefract- 
Abbey, the next with the Black Friars at Doncaster, 
and the night following at Shefiield-Park, where he 
remained eighteen days. Here he was kindly enter- 
tained by the Earl of Shrewsbury, and had great 
respect shown him by the neighbouring gentlemen, 
who flocked in to visit him. But as he sat one day 
at dinner, he was taken extremely ill with a sudden 
coldness at his stomach. Apprehending this to be an 
oppression occasioned by wind, he immediately sent 
to an apothecary for some medicine to expel it, and 
received a little present relief. But if he was not then 
poisoned (as some imagined) either by himself or 
others, this disorder it appears, from whatever it 
originated, was the cause of his death; for he was 
in so languisliing a condition when Sir William King- 
ston, Lieutenant of the Tower, arrived to take him 
into custody and attend him to London, that he was 
hardly able to walk across his chamber. This circum- 
stance too, of being consigned to the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, gave a considerable shock to his weakened 
frame ; for when the Earl of Shrewsbury ordered 
Cavendish to inform him of that officer’s arrival in 
the most delicate manner, he smote his thigh, and 
with a heavy sigh exclaimed, « I now see what is pre- 
paring for me.” This expression, as importing a dread 
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of public execution, seems wholly to negative the 
idea of his having poisoned himself. lU however as 
he was, he left the Earl of Shrewsbury’s the follow- 
ing morning, and by easy progress reached another 
seat of his Lordship’s that night. 

Thus he continued three days making short jour- 
neys, till he arrived at Leicester- Abbey. Here the 
Abbot and the whole convent received him in the 
court with the utmost reverence ; but the Cardinal 
only said, “ Father Abbot, I am come to lay my 
bones among you and continuing on his mule to the 
foot of the stairs which led to Ms chamber, he was 
with much difficulty helped up and put to bed. 

This was on Saturday the twenty-fifth of Novem- 
ber, and on the Monday following his illness had so 
far increased, that in the general opinion of his at- 
tendants it was impossible he could long survive. On 
Tuesday morning early Sir William Kingston entered 
his room, and inquiring how he had rested, he de- 
voutly replied, “ I only wait the pleasure of Heaven 
to render my poor soul into the hands of my Creator.” 
After this, having spent about an hour at confession, 
upon a second visit from Kingston, finding his disso- 
lution at hand, he said, “ I pray you have me heartily 
recommended to his royal Majesty, and beseech him 
on my behalf to caU to his remembrance all matters 
that have passed between us from the beginning, 
especially with regard to his business with the queen;* 
and then will he know in his conscience, w^hether I 
have offended him. He is a prince of a most royal 

♦ The charge however, frequently urged against Wolsey 
(that through his intrigues Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, sug- 
geste4 scruples to Henry upon the subject, as his * ghostly 
‘ father’) appears from a note of Dr. Wordsworth’s to be un« 
founded. {^EccL Biogr. I. iSS.) 
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carriage, and hath a princely heart ; and, rather than 
he win iniss or want any part of. Ms will, he will 
endanger the one-half of his kingdom I do assure 
you, that I have often kneeled before him, some- 
times three hours together, to persuade him from bis 
will and appetite, but could not prevail. Had I hut 
served God as diligently as I have served the King, 
he would not have given me over in my grey hairs : 
but this is the just reward that I must receive for my 
indulgent pains and study, not regarding my service 
to God, but only to my prince. Therefore let me 
advise you, if you be one of the privy-council, as by 
your wisdom you are fit, take care what you put 
into the King’s head ; for you can never put it out 
again.” He then, after a very severe warning against 
the Lutherans, added, Mr. Kingston, farewell ; I 
wish all things may have good success ; my time 
di’aweth on fast.” His speech now failed him, and 
he died about eight o’clock, the guards having been 
called in to see him expire. After his death he was 
laid in an oaken coffin with his face uncovered, that 
every one might be permitted to view him ; and, 
early in the morning on St. Andrew’s Day, he was 
buried in the middle of one of the Abbey-Chapels. 

In person, the Cardinal was tall and comely, and 
in air and manner extremely graceful ; but he had a 
blemish in one of his eyes, upon which account he 
was alw'ays painted in profile.^ As a statesman, his 

^ Imagine Imca, if that be the true meaning of the Latin, 
(Letter from Dr. Smith to Mr. Hearne.) That which is carved 
in wood,^’ says Granger, in the central board of the gateway, 
which leads to the Butchery of Ipswich, has such an appear- 
ance of antiquity, that it is supposed to have been done when 
he was living: by the side of it, is a butcher's knife.'^—^'' The 
blemish or loss of his eye has been imputed, perhaps falsely, to 
an infamous distemper.” ^ 
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abilities were extraordinary, and under his admini- 
stration England became formidable to all the powers 
of Europe. But in his foreign negotiations, it must 
be acknowledged, he was frequently influenced by 
his own private views. 

In strong vindication of his character it has been 
urged, that the latter part of Henry’s reign was 
more cruninal than it’s commencement : “ but it may 
be doubted (says Lord Herbert) whether the impres- 
sions he gave did not occasion divers irregularities 
which were observed to follow : for he had made it a 
rule to submit implicitly to the King’s pleasure, and 
had taught him that pernicious doctrine, that no law 
had the force to cmb his prerogative, which increased 
Henry’s arbitrary disposition.” 

In prosperity, Wolsey was proud and haughty; in 
adversity, abject and pusillanimous. His vices were of 
that description, which most disgraced his sacred pro- 
fession. At the same time, his virtues were of the public 
kind ; for he greatly promoted and encouraged litera- 
tui’e,'* patronised and cultivated the polite and useful 
arts, and was in general a liberal friend to the poor. 

“ His ambition,” says Lloyd in his ‘ British Wor- 
thies,’ “ gave him the opportunity to increase his 
parts : he was as pregnant at Ipswich School, as 
he was promising in Magdalen College.” — “ At 
Oxford he read books, at my Lord’s (of Dorset) he 
read men and observed things. His patron’s two 
parsonages bestowed upon him was not so great a 
favour, as the excellent principles instilled into him ; 

* Of his early intimacy with Erasmus, and it’s gradual decay 
as Wolsey rose to honours which opened between him and the 
sage scholar an impassable gulf, Chalmers has given a masterly 
account in his * History of the University of Oxford.’ 
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he being not more careful to instinct and educate the 
young men, than their father was to tutor him : his 
bounty makes him rich, and his recommendations 
potent : his interest went far, and his money farther. 
Bishop Fox was Secretary to King Henry VIII., and 
he to Bishop Fox: the one was not a greater favourite 
of the King’s, than the other was his ; as one that 
brought him a head capable of aU observations, and 
a spirit above all difficulties. Others managed the 
affairs of England, Wolsey undertook it’s interest : 
nis correspondence was good abroad ; his observations 
close, deep, and continued at home: he improved 
what he knew, and bought what he knew not. Being 
a master of so happy a reservedness as to what he 
understood not, that in all these varieties of things 
that tried his parts, he never came under the re- 
proof of Megabyses, to whom ApeUes said ; “ Wliilst 
thou wast silent, thou seemed’st to be somebody, but 
now there is not the meanest boy that grindeth ochre, 
but he laugheth at thee.” And as he was reserved 
in his speech, so he was moderate in his carriage, till 
the success of lesser actions flushed him for greater. 

“ Too sudden prosperity in the beginning undoeth 
us in the end: while we expect all things flowing 
upon us at first, we remit our care, and perish by 
neglecting. Every head cannot bear wine, nor every 
spirit a fortune. Success eats up circumspection. 
How many a man had ended better, if he had not 
begun so well ! — Ego et rex mens was good grammar 
for Wolsey, a schoolmaster; but not for the Cardinal, 
a statesman. To be humble to superiors, is duty ; 
to equals, is courtesy ; to inferiors, is nobleness ; and 
to aU, safety : it being a virtue, that for all her low- 
liness commandeth those souls it stoops to.” 

3 
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authors, who delight in recording wonders, we 
are informed that several strange dreams of Sir 
Thomas More’s mother, during her pregnancy, por- 
tended his future fortune : but without regarding the 
legends of superstition, we may truly affirm, that his 
childhood afforded the liveliest hopes of what his 
maturer years accomplished. Of this we have a tes-i , 
timony in the behaviour of Cardinal Morton, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Chancellor of England; 
for young More being, according to the custom of 
those times,! placed in his family for education, his 
Grace would often say to the nobility who dined with 
him ; “ This boy who waits at the table, whosoever 
lives to see it, will prove a marvellous man.” 

Thomas More, the son of Sir John More a gentle- 
man of established reputation in the law, was bom 
(according to the best accounts) in 1480, in Mfit- 

* Authorities. Hoddesdon’s, Warner’s, and Cayley’s 
lAfe of More, Biographia Britannica, British Biography, and 
Jortin’s Life of Erasmus. 

-J- Beside the inode of educating youths in religious houses, it 
was usual to place them in the palaces of the bishops or the castles 
of the nobility, where they received instruction, and were occa- 
sionally employed to swell the retinue of their patrons. 
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street, London. In 1497 he was sent to Canterbury- 
College,* Oxford, where he remained two years, and 
then removed to New-Inn, for the purpose of follow- 
ing his father’s profession. On his first entrance upon 
business, he acquired great reputation at the bar: 
but taking an early distaste to that mode of life, he 
suddenly retired to the Charter-House, where resign- 
ing himself whoUy to devotion, he remained secluded 
from the world no less than four years. Bigoted to the 
superstitions and the discipline of monkery, it is said 
that, like Lady Margaret, he wore a hair-shirt next 
his skin (which he never afterward, indeed, wholly 
laid aside) fasted often, and not unfrequently slept 
upon a plank. 

At this time, he had a strong desfre to enter into 
the society of St. Francis ; but, his father persisting 
in his design of making him a lawyer, his filial 
submission overcame his inclination to the ecclesias- 
tical state. Another motive was his gay and lively 
temper, and an amorous inclination hardly to be sub- 
dued by any austerities ; upon which account Dean 
Colet, his intimate friend and ‘ ghostly father,’ ad- 
■vised him to marry : and accordingly he accepted an 
invitation from Mr. Colte of Newhall in Essex, to 
reside some time at his house. This gentleman had 
three daughters, and in the course of his visit More 
conceived an affection for the second; though, on 
being urged by the father to make his choice, he 
espoused the eldest, merely to spare her the vexation 
or the disgrace of being passed by. Upon his marriage 
in 1507 with this lady, who lived with him nearly 
seven years, he took a house in Bucklersbury, and 


■* On the site of which, part of Christ Church now stands. 
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resumed his practice of the law. What greatly con- 
tributed to raise his reputation was this: He was 
not full two and twenty years of a^e, when he was 
elected member of the parliament summoned by 
Henry VII. in 1503, to grant a subsidy and mne- 
fifteenths for the marriage of his eldest daughter. 
This gave him an early opportunity of publicly dis- 
playing his talents. For many of the members, 
through dread of his Majesty’s displeasure, making 
no opposition to this arbitrary cladm. More argued 
with such, strength and Clearness against it, that it 
was finally rejected. Mr. Tyler one of the privjo 
council, who was present when the speech Was 
made, went immediately to the King, and informed 
him that “ a beardless boy had disappointed his pur- 
pose.” The avaricious prince fiustrat^ ia Ms favourite 
project, and unaWe to wreak Ms resentment upon one 
who had only pecfonned Ms duty, meanly revered 
himself on his fether Sir John, whom he ordered to 
be imprisoned in the Tower till be bad paid a fine 
of a himdred pounds. And More being 

apprised by Ms friend WMtford, Chaplain to Fox 
Bishop of Winchester, that the court were laying 
snares to entrap Mm in Ms practice as a lawyer, 
deemed it prudent to decline the profession, and 
lived in retirement till the King’s death. 

His retirement,* however, was of no real disad- 
vantage to him ; as he employed Ms time in studying 
the French lai^uage, Mstory, mathematics, and the 

* In 1508, Erasmus dedicated to him his celebrated! ‘ Encv- 
miurn of Folly From the dedication it appears that Bayle, 
and after him Jortin and others, erred in stating this piece to 
have been written two years later, and under More’s roof. 

(Cay%.) 

4 
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beUesJettres ; so that when he again emerged from 
Ms retreat, scarcely any cause of importance was tried, 
in wMch both parties did not attempt to retain him : 
but he never could be tempted, by any fee what* 
ever, to undertake a bad cause. His first preferment 
was in the city, where he was made Judge of the 
Sheriff’s Court, in 1510 ; and before he was actuaUy 
engaged in any concerns of the government, he 
was twice appointed, with the consent of Henry 
VIII., agent for the English merchants, in some 
causes between them and the foreign merchants 
of the Steel-Yard, in wMch he acquitted Mmself 
with distinguished honour. In 1516, he visited 
Elanders in the retinue of Bishop Tonstal and Dr. 
Knight, who were' sent by Henry to renew the alli- 
ance between Mmself and the Archduke of Austria, 
subsequently Charles V. Upon Ms return Cardinal 
"Wolsey, extremely solicitous to secure Mm for Ms 
Majesty’s service, ofiered Mm a pension ; wMch how- 
ever, from his reluctance to exchange the condition of 
an independent man for that of a comtier, he thought 
proper to decline. Some time afterward, a large ship 
belonging to the Pope arriving at Southampton, and 
Henry claiming it as a forfeiture. More in the royal 
presence pleaded the cause of his Holiness with so 
much learning and eloquence, that the vessel was 
immediately restored. The King would now no 
longer be induced by any entreaty to dispense with 
Ms service, and having no better place at that time 
vacant, he made him Master of the Requests ; con- 
ferred on Mm the honour of knighthood ; appointed 
him one of Ms privy council ; and admitted Mm to 
the greatest personal familiarity. 

It was a custom with his Majesty, says the author 
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of the ‘ British Antiquities,’ after he had performed 
his devotions upon holidays, to send for Su' Thomas 
More into his closet, and there confer with him 
about astronomy, geometry, divinity, and other parts 
of learning, as well as affairs of state. At other 
times, he would carry him in the night upon the 
leads at the top of the palace, to be instructed in the 
variety, the courses, and the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. But this was not the only use, which Henry 
made of his new servant. He soon discovered, that 
he was a man of a cheerful disposition, and had a 
great fund of wit and humour : and hence he fre- 
quently would order him to be sent for, to m^ce 
him and the Queen ‘ merry’ at supper. Sir Thomas, 
perceiving that he co\dd not once in a month obtain 
leave to spend an evening with his wife and children 
whom he loved, nor be absent from court two days 
together, grew extremely uneasy at this restraint; 
and to obviate the , cause, began gradually to disase 
Ihmself from his former mirth, and somewhat to dis- 
semble his natural temper : thus sacrificing the repu- 
tation of wit, in order to recover the command of 
leisure. 

To the year 1520 Wood ascribes the proof, which 
More gave of his zeal for literature by his Letter 
on the Study of Greek.* A serious opposition had 
been made at Oxford to Grocyn, upon his coming 
thither to teach that language : a faction of students 
assumed the name of Trojans, with their Priam and 
their Hector, &;c.; and one of them had even the 
impudence to attack ‘ the new learning’ from the 
academical pulpit. More, in a Latin letter addressed 

* This ‘ Epistola Scholasticis quibusdam Trqjanos se appellan- 
iibus’ was republished by Hearne in 8vo. in 1716. 
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to them upon the occasion, quoted the example of 
thdr sister-university ; affirmed that their own Chan- 
cellor Warham, Cardinal Wolsey, and the King him- 
self wished to encourage it ; and added, that these 
ridiculcfus Trojans would in the end have the old 
proverb applied to themselves, Serd sapimt Phrpges^ 
The Treasurer of the Exchequer djdng in 1520, 
Henry without any solicitation conferred this office 
upon More; and within three year’s afterward, U 
parliament being summoned to supply money for a 
war with France, he was elected Speaker of the 
House of Commons.* During the sessions, Wolsey 
Was much offended with the Commons, because every 
thing they said or did was immediately circulated 
throughout the kingdom; on the other hand, th$ 
tnemters aBeged that they had an undoubted right to 
repeat to their friends without doors all that had 
passed witlnn. It happened, however, that a consider- 
able subsidy being demanded, which the Cardinal 
apprehended would meet with opposition in the Lower 
House, he was determined to attend when the motion 
should be made, in order to prevent it’s rejection. 
The house, apprised of his resolution, debated for 
some time, whethei’ it would he best to receive him 
With a few of his lords only, or with his whole 
train. The major part of the house inclining to the 
first, the Speaker observed, “ Gentlemen, forasmuch 
as my Lord Cardinal hath not long since laiid 


* Hfs speech to the King, on being presented to him for his 
approbaticm, was in a strain of servility only to be exceeded by 
the spirit of the time : and in the subsequent debate upon the 
subsidy, only half of which was at last voted, the dignity ap- 
pears to have been displayed by the bouse, rather than by the 
Speaker. 
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-to our charge the Kghtness of our tongues, it shall 
not in mf judgement be amiss to receive him with 
all his people ; that so, if he blame us hereafter for 
things spoken out of the house, we may lay it upon 
those that his Grace shah, bring with him.” The 
humour of this motion being approved, the Cardinal 
was received accordingly. When having shown, in 
a solemn speech, how necessary it was for the King’s 
affairs that the subsidies required should be granted, 
and finding that not any inember evinced the least 
inclination to comply with his demand, he indig- 
nantly observed ; “ Gentlemen, unless it be the man- 
ner of your house to express your minds in such 
cases by your Speaker, here is without doubt a sur- 
• prising obstinate silence.” Upon which, Sir Thomas 
reverently on his knees excused the commons, as 
being abashed at the presence of so exalted a per- 
sonage; proved that it was not agreeable to their 
ancient liberty, to return an answer to his Majesty’s 
messages by any other person, how great soever, 
than some of their own members ; and in conclusion 
told his Eminence, that though as Speaker he was 
their voice, yet except every one of them could put 
their several judgements in his head, he alone in so 
weighty a matter was not able to make a sufficient 
answer. Irritated by this evasive reply, Wolsey in- 
stantly rose and departed.* 

In consequence of this, More being a few days 


- * His displeasure was perhaps the greater, as he knew that 
More had seconded the motion when it was first made: but 
though that spirited patriot thought the subsidy absolutely 
necessary for carrying on the war, he made a distinction be- 
tween the reasonable demands of the King and the insolence of 
his minister, and therefore played off this farce against him. 

VOL. I. O 
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afterward in Wolsey’s gallery at Whitehall, that pre- 
late complained vehemently of his conduct; and 
reproaching him for Ms ingratitude, said, “Would 
to God you had been at Roftie, when I made you 
Speaker!” To which Sir Thonlas replied^ “ Your 
Grace not offelided, so would I too ; for then I should 
have seen an andent and famous city, wMch I have 
long desired to visit and theii, to divert Mm froni 
his ill hunloUr, he began to commend Ms gaUery, 
and said that he liked it betted than Ms other at 
Hamptoii-Court. Butj though he thus checked the 
Cardinal’s reproaches, he did not cool Ms resentment : 
for on the breaking up of the parliament, Wolsey per- 
suaded the King to name him embassador to Spain, 
purely with a view of doing Mift a discourtesy, by send- 
ing Mm into a Country wMch he knew would be dis- 
agreeable to Mm. When Ms Majesty however coffl- 
mumcated to him his design. More took the liberty 
to remonstrate on account of the climate so strongly 
yet so modestly against it, that with unusual con- 
descension Henry assmred him Ms meaning was not 
to hurt him, but to do Mm good ; and he, therefore, 
would employ him another way. Accordingly, upon 
the death of Sir Richard Wingfield in 1528, Sir 
Thomas was appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, twice employed jointly with Wolsey in 
foreign embassies (once to the Emperor Charles in 
Flanders, and again in France) and admitted gene- 
rally into such a Mgh degree of favour, that Ms Ma- 
jesty would frequently call upon Mm at Chelsea with- 
out any previous notice, in order to enjoy his con- 
versation on common affairs. 

Having one day made him an unexpected visit of 
t’uis kind to dinner, and having walked with him in 

3 
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Ms garden for an hour with his arm about his neck, 
on his departure Mr. Roper, one of Sir Thomas’ 
sons-in-law, could not help observing to him, “ How 
happy he must be, to have Ms Prince distinguish him 
in so particular a manner.” To which he replied, 

I thank our Lord, son Roper, I find Ms Grace to 
be my very good master indeed, and I believe that 
he does as much favour me at present as any subject 
witMn this realm : but yet I may teU thee, son, I 
have no cause to be proud of it; for, if my head 
would win him a castle in France (with wMch king- 
dom Henry was then at war) it would not fail to be 
struck off my shoulders.” 

It was observed of Moi^e, that the ignorant and 
the proud, even in the highest station, were those 
whom he respected the least; while, on the other 
hand, he was the patron and the friend of every 
man of letters, and held almost a continual corre- 
spondence with all the literati in Europe. Among 
foreigners, Erasmus appears to have possessed the 
largest share of Ms love and confidence ; and after a 
series of letters, expressive of their mutual esteem, that 
great man made a voyage to England, for the sole pur- 
pose of forming a personal acquaintance with Mm. 

A story is told of their first interview, which 
would hardly deserve to be recorded, if it were not 
related of two such eminent scholars. The person 
who conducted Erasmus to London, it seems, had 
contrived that Sir Thomas and he should uncon- 
sciously meet at the Lord Mayor’s table, in those 
days open at all times to men of learning ; when, a 
dispute arising at dinner, Erasmus in order to dis- 
play his erudition espoused the wrong side of the 
question; upon wMch he was so sharply and ably 

G S 
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opposed by Sir Thomas, that he exclaimed in Latn® 
with some vehemence, “ Yon are either More, or 
nobody.” To this Sir Thomas replied in the same 
language, with great vivacity, “ You are either 
Erasmus, or the devil.” *■ 

It has been remarked that, of aU the servants and 
favourites of Henry VIII., he never treated any with 
so much tenderness and good-humour, as More. The 
answer which he made to the King, when he re- 
quested his opinion on the subject of his marriage 
with Queen Katharine, does honour to his memory. 
Clark and Tonstal, Bishops of Bath and Durham, 
with others of the privy-council, having been or- 
dered to consult with liim ; « To be plain with your 
Grace,” said Sir Thomas, “neither my Lord of 
Durham, nor my Lord of Bath, nor myself, nor any 
of your privy-council, being aU. your servants and 
gi’eatly indebted to your goodness, are in my judge- 

* Erasmus, however, upon another occasion, bad the advan- 
tage of his English friend. He had borrowed a horse of More, 
and took it over to Holland : but instead of returning it to the 
owner, he sent him the following epigram, alluding ‘to Su' 
Thomas’ argument on the subject of Transubstantiation : 

Quod mihi dixisti 
De corpore Christi, 

‘ Crede quod edas, et edis ; ’’ 

Sic tibi rescribo 
Do tuo palfrido, 

‘ Crede quod Jmbeas, et habes’ 

IMITATED. 

What you firmly, dear Sir, 

Of Christ’s body aver — 

‘ Believe that you eat, and you eat it indeed ’ 

Suffer me to repeat. 

Nor conclude me a cheat— 

Believe that you have, and you straight have your st'eed.^ 

1 
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ment proper counsellors for your Grace upon this 
point; but^ if you please to understand the very 
truth, you may have counsellors who, ndther for re- 
spect of their own worldly profit, nor for fear of 
your princely authority, will deceive you : ” and then 
he named Jerome, Austin, and several other ancient 
fathers, producing the opinions which he had col- 
lected out of their works. Self-willed as Flenry was, 
he did not take this ill of him ; and soon afterward, 
intending to forego farther proceedings in his divorce, 
he appointed Sir Thomas in 1529? together with his 
friend Tonstal Bishop of Durham, embassadors to ne* 
gociate a^ peace between the Emperor, himself, and the 
King of France. By this, which was concluded at 
Cambray, More procured so much higher advantages 
to the Idngdom than had been anticipated, that for his 
eminent services his royal master, on the disgrace 
of Wolsey, bestowed upon him the great seal.^" 

The speech made by the Duke of Norfolk, on 
conducting Mm to this lofty station, with More’s 
reply, have been preserved by Stapleton. The latter 
commemorates the matchless favour of his sovereign 
(which, however, he does not appear to have re- 
garded as likely to continue steadfast) Ms own un- 
wortMness and unwillingness to accept so important 
and responsible a proof of at, the overwhelming bur- 
then of his new charge, and the inglorious ruin into 
wMch his predecessor, notwithstanding his singular 
wisdom, his peculiar acuteness, and his splendid and 
iong-prosperous fortune, had sunk under it. “ And 

* October 25, 1529. He is the first lay-chancellor upon 
record. Those, who affect to say, ‘ since the reign of 
flenry 11.,’ forget that Becket who then bore that office, 
though he had thrown off the clerical habit, was actually in 
holy orders. 
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unless, under these circumstances (he adds) the incre- 
dible propension of his Majesty toward me, and the 
good-will of you aH which I gather from your agree- 
able countenances, recreated and refreshed me, I 
might stumble at this very entrance and perhaps 
faint: this seat would not seem pleasanter to me, 
than did the sword which hung by a horse-hair over 
the head of Damocles, while he occupied the state- 
chair of Dionysius in the midst of honours and deli- 
cacies. This then will I ever keep in mind, this 
have alway before my eyes, that this seat wid in 
such degree be honourable to me, full of dignity and 
splendor, a new and renowned preferment, as I 
continue with aU care and vigilance to administer 
my high office with fidelity and wisdom, and as I 
keep in mind that my enjo3rment of it may be but 
short and precarious. The one, my diligence ought 
to accomplish ; the other, the example of my pre- 
decessor teach me.” And “ as they had before 
charged him (continues Roper) on the King’s behalf, 
uprightly to adniinister indifferent justice to the people, 
without corruption or affection ; so did he likewise 
charge them again, that if they saw hun at any 
time in any thing to digress from any part of his 
duty in that honourable office, even as they would 
discharge their oum duty and fidelity to God and the 
King, so should they not fail to disclose it to his 
Grace, who otherwise might have just occasion to 
lay his fault wholly to their charge.” 

Upon his entrance on his new office, a surprising 
change took place : for notwithstanding Wolsey’s ex- 
traordinary abilities, such was his pride, that he would 
scarcely notice any of the common rank, and it was dif- 
ficult without a bribe to his servants to gain admission 
into his presence ; whereas in More it was observed 
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that, the meaner hi« snitors vere, the more attentively 
he heard their business, and the more readily he de- 
spatched it. It is said that Mr, Dancy, one of his sons- 
in-law, found fault with him once, between jest and 
earnest, for this extraordinary condescension; add- 
ing, “ You are so ready to hear every man, poor as 
well as rich, that there is no getting any thing 
under you : whereas, were yon otherwise, some for 
friendship, some for kindred, and some for profit, 
would gladly have my interest to bring, them to you. 
I know I should do them wrong, if I took any thing 
from them, because they might as readily prefer 
their suits to you themselves; but this, though I 
think it very commendable in you, yet to me, who 
am your son, I find it not profitable.” ' “ You say 
well, son,” cried the Chancellor, ^ I am glad you are 
of a conscience so scrupulous ; but there are many 
other ways that I may do good to yourself, and 
pleasure your friends : and this be assured of upon 
my faith, that if the pai’ties will call for justice at 
my hands, then though it were my father, whom I 
love so dearly, stood on one side, and the devd, 
whom I hate so extremely, stood on the other, the 
cause being good, the devil should have it.” As a 
pr#of, indeed, that he would not for any ■considera- 
tion deviate from justice in the smallest matter, the 
following instance is decisive : Another of his sons- 
in-law, Mr. Heron, having a cause depending, was 
advised to put it into arbitration ; but he in the con- 
fidence of his father’s favour having rejected the pro- 
posal, the Chancellor, upon hearing the cause, made 
a decree directly against him. No subpoena was 
issued, no order was granted, except what had pre- 
viously undergone his inspection ; and such was his 
application to business, that after he had occupied 
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his office about two years, on a cause being finished 
and another called for, he was told there was not 
one cause more depending, which he ordered imme- 
diately to be recorded.’^ 

During his chancellorship, his father was one of 
the oldest Judges in the King’s Bench ; and, when- 
ever More entered the hall, if that court was sitting, 
his first step was to kneel down in the sight of every 
body, and ask the paternal blessing. Upon their occa- 
sionally meeting likewise at the readings in Lincoln’s 
Inn, he always offered him the precedence ; though, 
on account of the higher dignity attached to the seals. 
Sir John as constantly declined accepting it. 

Living much at court, a cheerful man, and a man of 
business, More nevertheless invariably retained a 
deep impression of religion upon Ms mind. We are 
told, in particular, that it was Ms constant custom, 
beside Ms private prayers, to read the Psahns and 
Litany with Ms wife and children in a morning ; and 
every night with Ms whole family to read, in the 
chapel, the Psalms and the Collects. But that he 
might now and then retire, even from Ms family, 
and shut out the world altogether, he built at some 
distance from his mansion-house a gallery, a library, 
and a chapel; where he every day spent some time 
in study and devotion, employing the whole of his 
Fridays in such exercises, as he thought might 
best improve Ms mind in rehgious matters. His 
high offices, which he always executed with a splen-^ 

^ This gave rise to the following epigram : 

When More some time had Chancellor been. 

No more suits did remain ; 

The same shall never more be seen, 

Till More be there again. 

—A prophecy, not yet falsified! 
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dor suitable to their dignity, obliged him to keep 
many servants ; but he never suffered any of them 
to be idle, lest they should acquire a habit of sloth, 
or gaming, or other profligate courses. Yet let not 
the reader hence infer, that he vs^as a sour and 
splenetic philosopher. On the contrary, in his hours 
of relaxation from business, he delighted in music, 
and other chaste amusements. He was also a lover 
of the polite arts, of which we have an instance in 
his patronage of Hans Holbein, who upon Erasmus’ 
recommendation was retained in his house, till he 
had painted the portraits of all his family. He, 
then, took occasion to show his pieces to the King ; 
who, struck with the talent they displayed, instantly 
inquired whether or not the artist were alive, and 
to be procured for money ? The generous patron re- 
plied, hy producing Holbein, who was immediately 
taken into the royal service. 

It must be confessed, however, that while Sir Tho- 
mas was adorned with the gentlest manners and the 
purest integrity, he displayed upon many occasions a 
culpable hostihty to what he deemed heresy ; * which 

* “ In this very land of liberty, what enormities have not been 
conirnitted under the sacred names of justice and religion ! The 
wise and pious Sir Thopcias More caused the rack to be used 
in his presence. Cranmer led Arians and Anabaptists to the 
gtake. Under the auspices of Bishop Gardiner, two hundred and 
seventy-seven Protestants were burnt alive ; and, in all these in^ 
stances, the future damnation of the heretic was believed to be 
the inevitable consequence of his death. Such were the horrors 
of religious infatuation 1 The cloud, which then overspread us, 
did not stop here. Superstition, unchanging in it’s nature, varied 
only in it’s object. In 1593, three persons were executed at 
Huntingdon for witchcraft; an aged man and woman, and a 
^ouqg woman their daughter. In 1664<, two women were exe? 
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can only be excused upon the principle of cwgeieiier^ 
and his general good character. In defence of the 

cuted in Suffolk. In 1712 the Augustan age of English litera- 
ture and science, when our country was adorned by a Newtop^ 
a Halley^ a Swift, a Clarke, and an Addison’) a woman was con- 
demned at Hertford: and in 1716 a woman and her daughter, a 
child of eleven years of age, were e5j:ecuted at Huntingdon 
and to murtbers like these was the great and good Sir Matthew 
Hale doomed to lend himself, under the quaint advice of Sir 
Thomas Browne, one of the first physicians and philosophers of hi|? 
time, who w^as devoting his life to the confutation of what he 
deemed ‘Vulgar Errors.’ — And these things mere not done in & 
corner^ not in remote provinces, where knowledge was circulat- 
ing slowly; but at the heart where it beat strongest, within a liUle 
space of a learned university, and a day’s journey of a great me- 
tropolis, and in the midst of a people who said they were of 
Christ” (Montagu’s ^ Opiniojis of different Authors upon the 
Punishment <f Deaths' IL Pref) , 

A sad proof of More’s intolerance occurs in the case of Bain? 
hara, a Templar, recorded by Burnet in his ‘ History of the Her 
formation,’ (L 165) whom Sir Thomas, it is said, caused to be 
whipped in his own presence, and afterward tortured in the 
Tower. He (More) was a notable tyrant,’’ said old Luther in- 
dignantly and justly. “ He was one of the bitterest enemies,’^ 
observes Burnet, <‘of the new preachers, not without great cruelty 
when he came into power, though he was otherwise a very good- 
natured man and thougii, in the opinion of Dr. Jortin, “ he 
had once been free from that bigotry, w^hich grew upon him after- 
ward in life” (one of his first and coolest thoughts indeed, as 
contained in a maxim of his own Utopia, was that ‘ no man ought 
to be punished for his religion’) ; yet, his philosophy, his sa- 
gacity, his piety, and his benevclence, did not preserve him 
from the reigning prejudices of his day against the crime of he- 
resy. They, who will consult Mr. Lysons’ excellent work on 
the Environs of London, must be led to many serious reflexions 
on human infirmity, when they read the wanton cruelties which 
in More’s presence, or even by his own hand, were exercised 
upon heretics at a tree, which he employed for this very purpose 
in his garden at Hammersmith. For his holy but barbarous zeal 
be could easily find pretexts, which disgust and shock us when 
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Romish faith, he wrote several virulent books against 
the advocates of the Reformation : an act of zeal so 
acceptable to the English clergy, that they unani- 
mously agreed, in full convocation, to make him a 
present of four or five thousand pounds as a recom- 
pence for his holy labours. The sum being raised 
by a general contribution, three bishops were deputed 
to wait upon him in the name of the whole body, 
with their warmest acknowledgements, and to entreat 
his acceptance of this testimony of their gratitude. 

It is no small comfort to me,” said he, that such 

produced by other apologists for rigour upon other occasions. 
•Thus he writes, in a letter to Erasmus: Quod in Epitaphio pro- 
Jlteor hcer'eticis me fuisse molestum^ hoc ambitiose feci. Nam om- 
ninb sic illud genus hominum odi^ ut illisy nisi resipiscant, tarn imi- 
sus esse velim quam qui maxime; quippe quos indies magis ac magis 
experior talesy ut mundo ah illis ^ehementer metuam*' Characters 
of Fox, by Philop. Varvic. 

What must have been the rancour of that odium iheologicum^ 
which could so far overpower the natural mildness even of a 
More, one not only of the most accomplished, but also of the 
most heavenly-minded of men, that few of the religious dis- 
putants of his time surpassed him in virulence of abuse, or (to 
adopt a phrase of his own day) in the talent of calling bad 
names in good Latin,*’ &c. (See Ed. Rev* xxviii. 3Y3,) a charge, 
particularly applied to his Responsio ad Convitia M.Lutheri, Sfc* 
in defence of his sovereign ! His attachment to the ancient su- 
perstition was so extravagant, that even when Chancellor, he is 
said to have put on a surplice, and assisted the priest in saying 
mass in Chelsea-church. Few inquisitors, indeed, have surpassed 
him in their talent for persecution ; and yet he appears to have 
anticipated the eventual success of the Reformation ; I pray 
God, son Roper (said he) that some of us, as high as we seem 
to sit upon the mountains, treading heretics under our feet like 
ants, live not the day that we would gladly be at league and com- 
position with them, to let them have their churches quietly to 
themselves, so that they would be contented to let us have ddrir 
quietly to ourselves.*^ 
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wise and learned men so well accepted of my works ' 
but I never will receive any reward for them, but at 
the hand of God.” The bishops, finding that he 
could not by any means be induced to touch the 
money, desired leave to present it to his family; “ Not 
so, indeed, my Lords,” he replied, “ I had rather see 
it all cast into the Thames, than that I, or any of 
mine, should have a penny of it : for though your 
Lordships’ offer is very friendly and honourable to me, 
yet I set so much by my pleasure and so little by 
my profit, that in good faith I would not for a much 
larger sum have lost the rest of so many nights as 
were spent upon these writings ; and yet I wish, upon 
condition that aU heresies w^ere suppressed, that all 
mj books were burnt, and my labour entirely lost.” 
Upon w'hich the prelates, percemng that it was in 
vain to urge him any longer, desisted from farther 
importunity. 

It has been asserted by many historians, that the King 
gave the great seal to More, purely with the view of 
engaging a m.an so eminent for piety and learning in 
favour of his divorce from Queen Katharine. But, if 
this were really his object, he knew very little of the 
person he had to deal with. Sir Thomas always 
vowed, that he thought the maniage lawful in the 
sight of God, as it had once received the sanction of 
the Apostolic Council : for, though he stood foremost 
among those who were for abolisliing the illegal ju- 
risdiction exercised by the popes in England, he 
was far from desiring a total rupture with the see of 
Rome, which he plainly perceived was in the event 
of Henry’s divorce unavoidable. Knowing' therefore 
that he must; one way or other, on account of his 
office, be engaged in the contest, and pf coursf eithei> 
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offend his conscience or disoblige his prince, he never 
ceased soliciting his powerftil Mend the Duke of Nor- 
folk to intercede with his Majesty, that he might be 
aRowed to retire from a station, for which through- 
many infirmities of body he affirmed he was no longer 
fit ; and the Duke at length, yielding to his entreaties, 
obtained permission for him to resign. But when he 
waited on Henry for that pm’pose, the monarch, not- 
withstanding what he called Sir Thomas’ obstinacy 
with regard to his gi-eat affair, expressed much un- 
willingness to part with so useful a servant ; and giv- 
ing him many commendations for his admirable exe- 
cution of a most important trust, assured him that, 
in any request which he might have occasion to make 
concerning either his interest or his honour, he should 
always find the crown ready to assist him. 

As More had sustained the office of chancellor for 
above two years and a half with the utmost vdsdom 
and integrity, so he retired from it with unparai- 
leUed dignity; not being able to defray even the 
necessary expenses of his private family, after he 
had divested himself of that employment. About the 
time of his resignation died, in a very advanced age, 
his father, whom he frequently visited and comforted 
in his Rlness, and to whom he expressed the most filial 
affection in his last moments. This event, however, 
brought him a very inconsiderable increase of fortune, 
as the principal part of Sir John’s estate was settled 
upon his second wife, who out-lived her step-son many 
years. On dehvering up the great seal, he wrote an 
apology for himself, in which he declared to the pub- 
lic, that all his revenues and pensions derived from his 
father, his wdfe, or his own purchase (with the excep- 
tion of the manors given him by the King) did not 
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amount to the value of fifty pounds per ann. Strange 
indeed will it sound in this age, that a privy-counsel- 
lor who had filled so many high offices for above 
twenty years, and had been always extremely frugal 
in his personal and family expenditure, should be able 
to make such a declaration ! But such had been his 
charity, and such was his contempt of money, that 
during all that time he never made any provision for 
himself, or for any branch of his family. 

The day after he quitted the chancellorship, while 
his own family were as yet unapprised of his resigna- 
tion, he went as usual to Chelsea church with his 
wife and daughter ; and after mass was over (it being 
customary for one of his gentlemen to inform Lady 
More, that the Chancellor was gone out of church) he 
went himself to the pew-door, and making her a low 
bow said, “ Madam, my Lord is gone.” She, know- 
ing his humour, took very little notice of this : but, 
as they w'ere walking home, he told her how matters 
actually stood ; upon which, being a worldly-minded 
woman, she exclaimed in her accustomed manner, 
“ TiUy vally, what will you do, Mr. More ? will you 
-sit and make goslings in the coals ? Would to God I 
were a man, and you should quickly see what I would 
do ! I would not be so foolish to be ruled, where I 
might lade.” “ By my faith, wife,” he replied, “ I 
believe you spealc truth, for I never yet found you 
willing to be ruled:” and then, making some slight 
remark upon her dress, he changed the discourse. 

The first thing he set about, after the surrender of 
his office, was to provide places for all his gentlemen 
and servants among the nobility and the bishops, that 
they might not be sufferers upon his account. This 
being done to his satisfaction, he next disposed of 
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Ms married children in their own houses ; lessening 
his family by degrees, till he could reduce it witHa 
the bounds of his small income, which at the utmost 
Very Ettle exceeded a hundred pounds a year. Nor, 
had he, after his debts were paid, Ms chain and a few 
rings excepted, a hundred pounds in gold and sHrer 
remaining. 

Resolving now wholly to shun public business for 
the future, he gave himself up to a domestic life, at 
Ms house at Chelsea; where, as he was well ac- 
quainted with the King’s inconstant and cruel tem- 
per, he prepared Mmseif to meet with fortitude what- 
ever evils might await Mm. 

The coronation of Anne Boleyn being fixed for the 
thirty-first of May, 1533, More Avas requested to at- 
tend the ceremony ; but, as he stiU retained Ms opi- 
nion on the illegality of Ms Majesty’s divorce, he de* 
cUned the invitation. By tMs refusal Henry was so 
highly exasperated, that in the ensuing parliament a bill 
was brought into the House of Lords, attainting him 
with several others for having countenanced and en- 
couraged Elisabeth Barton, a pretended prophetess, 
Stiled ‘ The Holy Maid of Kent.’ 

This woman, who affirmed that she was commis- 
sioned by God to give her sovereign w'arning of his 
wicked hfe, and of the abuse of Ms royal authority, ia 
a journey to the Nuns of Sion had waited upon Sir 
Thomas More, and declared to him her pretended re- 
velations. Hence he was brought in, by the King’s 
direction, as one of her accomplices. He justified him- 
self, however, as to his intercourse with her, in several 
letters to secretary CromweR; in wffiich he said, he 
was convinced that she was a most false dissem- 
bling hypocrite. But Henry was too much incensed 
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against liixn to Usten to his allegations ; and when Mdr^ 
desired to be admitted into the iloiise of Comnion^j, 
in order to make his own defence against the bill, he 
would not consent to it, but assigned a committee of 
the council to hear him. The cMei point intended 
however was to induce him, by fair words or by 
threatenings, to give a public assent to the medi- 
tated procedure; for which purpose the Lord Chan- 
cellor Audley made a gTeat parade of his Majesty s 
extraordinary love and favour toward him. But 
More, after assuring the committee of his just sense 
of the royal goodness, told them, That he had 
hoped he should never have heard any more of that 
business ; as he had froiii the beginning stated his sen- 
timents to his Majesty, who had promised that he 
should be molested no farther about it. He had 
found nothing (he continued) since the first agitation 
of the matter, to persuade him to change his mind : 
if he had, it would have given him a great deal of 
pleasure.” Upon this the Lords announced to him, 
that they had their employer’s commands to inform him, 
he was the most ungrateful and traitorous of subjects; 
adding, that he had been the means of his M^esty s 
publishing a book, in which he had put a sword into 
the Pope’s hand to fight against himself. This was 
Henry’s celebrated book against Luther ; but Sir 

* The ‘Assertio Sepiem Sacramentorum advenus Martimim 
Lutherum; &c. published in 1521 ; for which he bad received 
the title, since borne by all his successors, of ‘ Defender of the 
Faith.’ Luther, in reply, treated his royal antagonist with the 
most supreme contempt. This drew from Bishop Fisher (to 
whom, with ?>lorc and Lea archbishop of York conjunctively, 
Henry’s book was by some persons ascribed) hh^Defensio Asser- 
tionisA and from More himself his ^ RespQn$io ad Convitia 
M. Lutlieri^ &c. 
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Thomas clearing himself of this charge also, and pi’o- 
testing that he had always found fault with those 
parts of the book which were calculated to raise the 
power of the Pope, and had objected against them 
even to his Majesty himself, the lords not being 
able to make any reply to his vindication broke up 
the committee. Mr. Roper, observing Sir Thomas 
extremely cheerful on his I’etium, inquired if his name 
was struck out of the bill of attainder ? “I had for- 
gotten that,” said the Knight ; “ but if you would 
know the reason of my mirth, it is that I have given 
the devil so foul a fall to-day, and gone so far with 
these lords, that without great shame indeed I can 
never go back.” 

As the Duke of Norfolk and Secretary Cromwell 
had a liigh esteem for More, they used their utmost 
efforts to dissuade the King from proceeding ; assur- 
ing him, that they found the Upper ITouse fully deter- 
mined to hear him in his own defence, and if his 
name were not struck out, it was much to be appre- 
hended that the bill would be rejected. But Henry 
was too haughty to submit to a subject, with whom 
he had entered the lists, and too vindictive to forgive 
a man who, after having once been his favourite, had 
dared to offend him. He declared, therefore, that he 
would himself attend the House, when the bill should 
be agitated ; thinking, no doubt, that the lords in that 
case would not hesitate in passing it. Upon this the 
committee of the council, on their knees, besought 
him to forbear : telling him, that ‘ if it should be 
carried against him in his own presence, it would 
not only encourage his subjects to despise him, but 
dishonour him also throughout Europe. They did 

TOL. I. H 
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not doubt but they shoidd be able to find out some- 
thing else against More, in which they might serve 
his Majesty with some success; but in this alFair 
of the nun he was universally accounted so innocent, 
that the world thought him worthier of praise than 
of reproof.’ With these suggestions, they at last sub- 
dued the royal pertmacity, and Sir Thomas’ name 
was struck out of the bill. 

But it bemg now publicly known, that he was as 
much out of favour with the King as he had pre- 
viously been in his good graces, accusations poured in 
against him from every quarter; and then it was, 
that he foimd the peculiar advantage of his invariable 
probity. Of this we have an instance in the case of 
one Parnell, who complained that ‘ he had made a 
decree against him in the Court of Chancery, at the 
suit of Vaughan his adversary, for which he had re- 
ceived, from the hands of Mrs. Vaughan * a large 
gilt cup as a bribe.’ More, by the King’s direction, 
being summoned before the council, and charged with 
the fact, readily owned, that ‘ as the cup was brought 
to him long after the decree was made, for a new- 
year’s-gift, he had not refused to accept it.’ Upon 
this. Lord Wiltshire, the father of the new Queen, 
who prosecuted the suit against him, hastily cried 
out, “ Lo, my lords, did I not tell you, that you 
should find the matter true?” More requesting, 
however, that as they had with indulgence heard 
him teU one part of the tale, sO they would vouch- 
safe to hear the other, added ; ‘ that though, after 
much solicitation, he had indeed under these circum- 

* Vaughan himself was at that time, it appews, • confined at 
home by the gout. 
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stances received the cup, yet he .had ordered his but- 
ler to fill it immediately with wine, of which he di- 
rectly drank to Mrs. V aughan ; and when she had 
pledged him in it, then as freely as her husband had 
given it to him, even so freely he gave the same to 
her again, to present unto her husband for his new- 
year’s-gift; upon which she carried it back again, 
though with some reluctance.’ The truth of this 
the woman herself, and others then present, deposed 
before the council, to the great confrision of his 
calumniators. 

Other accusations, equally groundless, were brought 
against him, serving only the more fuUy to demon- 
sitrate his integrity. But in a parliament called in 
1534, among many other acts tending to abrogate 
the papal power, was enacted one by which it was de- 
clared that the King’s marriage with Cathaiine was 
against the law of God, and the succession to the 
crown of England was established in the issue of his 
Majesty’s subsequent connexion with Anne Boleyn. 
““There was also inserted a clause, that whoever 
should divulge any thing to the slander of this con- 
nexion, or of it’s issue, or being required to swear 
to maintain the contents of the act, should refiise 
it, should be adjudged guilty of misprision of trea- 
son, and suffer accordingly. This oath aU the mem- 
bers took, before they separated ; and commissioners 
were subsequently sent throughout the Idngdom, to 
admmister it to the people of evei’y rank and deno- 
mination. 

Shortly after the breaking up of the parliament a 
committee of the cabinet-council met at Lambeth, 
consisting of Archbishop Cranmer, the Lord Chan- 
cellor Audley, and Secretary Cromwell; where sc- 

H 21 
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veral ecclesiastics, and tlie single layman Sir Tho- 
mas More, were cited to take the oath. Sir Thomas, 
being first called, desired to see the act of succes- 
sion which injoined this oath ; and after having pe- 
rused it, observed, '' That he would blame neither 
those who had made the act, nor those who had taken 
the oath : hut, for his own part, though he was will- 
ing to sw^ear to the succession in a form of his owm 
drawing, yet the oath which was offered was so 
worded, that his conscience revolted against it, and 
he could not take it with safety to his soul.” He of- 
fered, however, to swear to the succession of the 
crown in the issue of the King’s second marriage ; be- 
cause he thought the parliament had a right to deter- 
mine that matter.^ Mr, Secretary Cromwell, who 
tenderly favoured him, and who anticipated the con- 
sequence of this refusal, in his great anxiety protested 
with an oath, that he had rather his only son 
should have lost his head, than that More should have 
declined to swear to the succession. The conference 
thus terminated, he was consigned to the custody of 
the Abbot of Westminster for four days, during which 

^ Cranmer’s argument with him was ; Since you blame no 
other person for taking this oath, it appears that you are not con- 
vinced the taking of it is sinful: you only enteitain doubts of the 
matter. You cannot doubt, however, that you are bound to obey 
the King and the law. There being therefore a certainty on the 
one side, and only a doubt on the other, it is your duty to act ac- 
cording to the first, notwithstanding the second.” As if because 
he had no doubt with regard to the sinfulness of his own taking 
the oath, though he did not condemn those of a different opi- 
nion, he was to regulate bis conduct by the consciences of 
others 1 Still less likely was it, that he should be swayed by the 
coarser argument of the Abbot of Westminster, viz. “That since 
Ills conscience determined differently from the great council of the 
lealm, he ought to regard it as erroneous, and to change it I” 
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the council deliberated wliat course it was best to 
pursue upon the occasion ; and, in the end, he was 
committed prisoner to the Tower. 

So little impression, however, did his misfortunes 
make upon his spirits, that he retained his usual 
mii’th. The Lieutenant of the Tower, whom he had 
formerly obliged by some kindness, apologised to him, 
that he could not accommodate him as he wished 
without incurring the royal displeasure : to which he 
replied, “ Master lieutenant, whenever I find fault 
with the entertainment you provide for me, do you 
turn me out of doors.” After he had been confined 
about a month, his favourite daughter was allowed to 
visit him, and subsequently his wife; who remon- 
strated with much petulance, ‘ that he, who had been 
always reputed so wise a man, should now so play the 
fool, as to be content to be shut up in a close filthy 
prison with rats and mice, when he might enjoy his 
liberty and the King’s favour, if he would but do as 
all the bishops and other learned men had done : and 
as he had a good house to live in, his library, his gal- 
lery, his garden, and aU other necessaries handsome 
about him, where' he might enjoy himself with his 
wife and children, she could not conceive what he 
meant by tarrying so quietly in this imprisonment.’ 
He heard her very patiently, and then asked her, in 
his facetious manner, ‘ whether that house was not as 
nigh to heaven as his own ? ’ which she resenting, he 
added very seriously, that ‘he saw no great cause for 
so much joy in his house and the things about it, 
which would so soon forget it’s master, that if he 
were under ground but seven years and came to it 
again, he should find those in it who would bid him 
begone, and teU him it was none of his. Besides, 
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his stay in it was so uncertain, that as he would be 
but a bad merchant, who w'ould put himself in dan- 
ger to lose eternity for a thousand year’s, so how 
much more, if he were not sure to enjoy it one day 
to an end ? ’ 

He had now been in confinement above a twelve- 
month, and Henry had tried every expedient to pro- 
cure Ms approbation of his divorce, and his second mar- 
riage, in vain. The affair of the King’s supremacy, 
likewise, was no less a matter of conscience to him than 
the other; but, as the statute by which it was enacted 
had made it treason to write or speak against it, he ob- 
served a silence in tMs respect conformable to the law. 
He refused, however, to acknowledge it with an oath : 
upon w’hich Henry, determined t6 rid himself of a man 
who had caused him so much trouble, and of w^hose 
vii-tues and popularity he stood in awe, gave orders 
that he should immediately be brought to trial. 

In consequence of tliis, on a day appointed, he wms 
conveyed in a boat from the Tower to Westminster- 
Hall. His long imprisonment had much impaired 
Ms strength : he went, therefore, leaning on his staff 
from the water-side ; but though his countenance in- 
dicated weakness and infirmity, it retained the same 
air of cheerfulness, by which it had alw'ays been cha- 
racterised in the days of his prosperity. He was tried 
by the Lord Chancellor Audley, and a committee of 
the lords, with some of the judges, at the bar of the 
King’s-Bench. When the Attorney-General had gone 
through the charge alleged against Mm in the indict- 
ment in the most virulent manner, the Chancellor, se- 
conded by the Dube of Norfolk, observed to Mm, “ You 
see now, how grievously you have offended his Majesty ; 
nevertheless, he is so merciful, that if you will but 
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jave your obstinacy and change your opinion, we 
(ope you may yet obtain pai’don of his Highness for 
vhat is past. ’ To this he firmly replied, “ That he 
lad much cause to thank these noble lords for their 
jourtesy; but he besought Almighty God, that 
thi’ough his grace he might continue in the mind he 
was then in unto death.” He then went through 
his defence upon every part of the indictment with 
great^ strength of argument and eloquence, and an 
astonishing presence of mind. 

The principal evidence against him was Mr. Rich, 
the Solicitor-General; who deposed, that when he was 
sent some time before to fetch More’s books and pa- 
pers from the Tower, at the end of a conversation 
with him upon the King’s supremacy, Mr. Rich hav- 
ing admitted that no parliament could enact that 
God should not be God, Sir Thomas replied, “ No 
more can the parliament make the Eling supreme 
head of the church.” Astonished at the malice and 
the falsehood of this evidence, the prisoner imme- 
diately remarked, “ If I were a man, my lords, that 
did not regard an oath, I needed not at this time and 
in this place, as it is well known to you all, stand as 
an accused person : and if this oath, Mr. Rich, which 
you have taken be true, then I pray that I may never 
see God in the face ; which I would not say, were it 
otherwise, to gain the whole world.” Upon this, the 
Solicitor-General not being able to prove his testimony 
by witnesses, that allegation dropped. 

But, unhappily for More, he lived in the days of a 
monarch, whose will was a law to judges as well as 
juries : notwithstanding therefore the evidence against 
him proved notoriously false, the jury to their eternal 
reproach found him guilty. No sooner had they 
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brought ill their verdict, than the Chancellor, as 
the moutli of the court, began immediately to pro- 
nounce the sentence ; but the prisoner stopped him 
short with this modest rebuke : “ My lord, when I 
was toward the law, the manner in such cases was to 
ask the prisoner, before sentence, whether he could 
give any reason why judgement should not pi’oceed 
against him ?” Upon this, Audley inquired, ‘ what 
he was able to allege in his own vindication;’ and, 
whether the exceptions made were too strong to be 
answered, or he himself began to feel some little com- 
punction, or shrunk under the anticipation of the po- 
pular clamor : after Sir Thomas had done speaking, 
he demanded of the Lord Chief Justice,* openly be- 
fore the court, his opinion as to the validity of the 
indictment. The answer was somewhat remarkable : 
“ My lords all, by St. Gillian I must needs confess, 
that if tlie act of parliament be not unlawful, then in 
my conscience the indictment is not insufficient.” 
Upon this equivocal expression, the Chancellor ob- 
served to the rest, “ Lo, my lords, lo, you hear what 
my Lord Chief Justice saith after which, without 
waiting for any reply, he proceeded to pass sentence ; 
‘ That Sir Thomas More should be carried back to 
the Tower of London, and should thence be drawn 
on a hurdle through the city to Tyburn, there to be 
hanged till he was half-dead; after that cut down 
yet alive, his private parts cut off, his belly ripped, 
his bowels burnt, his four quarters set up over the 
four gates of the city, and his head upon London- 
Bridge.’ This shocldng sentence filled the eyes of 
numbers with tears, and their hearts with horror. 


* Fitz- James. 
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The court then informing the illustrious convict, that 
‘ if he had any thing farther to say, they were ready 
to hear him he addressed himself to them in a man- 
ner evincing him to have been, however blinded in 
other respects by Romish superstition, a primitive 
Christian and a true philosopher. “ I have nothing,” 
said he, “ farther to say, my lords, but that like as 
the blessed apostle St. Paul urns present, and con- 
sented to the death of Stephen, and kept their clothes 
who stoned him to death, and yet be they now both 
twain holy saints in heaven, and shall continue there 
friends for ever ; so I verily tmst, and shall therefore 
right heartily pray, that though your lordships have 
now been judges on earth to rny condemnation, we 
may yet hereafter all meet together in heaven to our 
everlasting salvation: and so I pray God preserve 
you all, and especially my sovereign lord the King, 
and send Mm faithful counsellors.” 

Having taken Ms leave of the court in tHs noble 
manner, he was conducted from the bar to the Tower, 
with the axe carried before him in the usual manner 
after condemnation. But when he came to the Tower- 
Wharf, his favourite daughter Mrs. Margaret Roper, 
thinking tMs would be her last opportunity, was 
waiting there to see Mm. As soon as he appeared, 
she burst through the throng and the guard wMch sur- 
rounded him, and having received his blessing upon 
her knees, embraced him eagerly before them all, 
amidst a flood of tears and a thousand kisses of 
tenderness and affection. Her heart being ready to 
break with grief, the only words that she could utter, 
were, “ My father, oh my father !” If any thing 
could have shaken his fortitude, it must have been 
this : but he only took her up in Ms arms, and told 
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her, that ‘whatsoever he should suffer, though he 
was innocait, yet it was not without the will of God, 
to whose blessed pleasure she should conform her 
own will ; that she knew well enough all the secrets 
of his heart, and that she must be patient for her 
loss.’ Upon this, she parted from him ; but scarcely 
was she turned aside, before her passions of grief 
and love became irresistible, and she again suddenly 
broke through the crowd, ran eagerly up to him the 
second time, clasped him round the neck, and hung 
upon him ready to die with sorrow. This was rather 
too much for man to bear ; and though he did not 
speak a word, yet the tears flowed down his cheeks 
in great abundance, till she took her last embrace, 
and left him.* 

After he had lain a few days under sentence of 
death, preparing Ms mind for that awefid event 
by prayer and meditation, one of the royal minions 
made him a visit to persuade Mm, if possible, to 
diange his mind. Sir Thomas, wearied at last 
with his nonsense and importunity, in order to get 
rid of Mm told Mm, that ‘ he had changed it 
upon wMch the courtier, pluming hims elf upon Ms 
acMevement, ran in great haste to inform the King. 
Henry however, apprehending some mistake, directed 
Mm to return inunediately to the Tower, and dis- 
cover in what particulars the prisoner had changed 

* Being denied the use of pen and ink, he subsequently 
wrote to her a letter with a coal ; and sent her also his whip and 
his hair-shirt, of which circunrstances of his devout discipline 
she was the sole confidante. She too found means to procure 
his head, after it had been exposed fourteen days upon London- 
Bridge, and preserving it carefully in a leaden box, gave direc- 
tions that at her own funeral it should be placed within her 
arms, which was accordingly done. 
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Ms mind ; when he had the mortification to learn, that 
whereas More had intended to be shaved, in order 
to appear to the people as he was wont to do before 
Ms imprisonment, he was now fully resolved that his 
beard shoMd share the same fate with his head. In 
consideration that he had borne the highest office in 
the kingdom, Ms sentence of being drawn, hanged, 
and quartered was by the King’s favour changed 
into beheading; wHch being communicated to biTn^ 
he with hL usual jocoseness exclaimed, “ God forbid 
the King should use any more such mercy to any of 

my friends ; and God preserve my posterity from such 
favoOTs ! ” 

On the fifth of July 1535, Sir Thomas Pope, his 
intimate friend, was sent to him by his Majesty early 
in the morning, to acquaint him that ‘ he was to be 
executed that day at nine o’clock, and therefore that 
he must immediately prepare Mmseh for death upon 
which he calmly repUed, “ I most heartily thank you 
for your good tidings. I have been much bound to 
the King’s Highness for the benefit of his honours, 
that he hath most bountifully bestowed upon me : yet 
I am more bound to Ms Grace, I do assure you, for 
putting me here, where I have had convenient time 
and space to have remembrance of my end; and (so 
help me God !) most of ail I am bound unto him, 
that it hath pleased his Majesty so shortly to rid me 
out of the miseries of this wretched world.” His 
friend then told him, that ‘his Majesty’s pleasure 
farther was, that he should not use many words at 
his execution:’ to wMch Sir Thorns answered, 
“ You do well, Mr. Pope, to give me warning of 
the King’s pleasure herein, for otherwise I had pro- 
posed at that time to have spoken somewhat, but no 
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matter wherewith his Grace or any others should 
have cause to be offended: howbeit, whatsoever I 
intended, I am ready to conform myself obediently 
to his Plighness’ command ; and I beseech you, good 
Mr. Pope, to be a means to his Majesty, that my 
daughter Margaret may be at my burial. Being 
told that ‘the King had already consented that his 
wife and children, and any of his friends, might have 
the liberty to be present at it,’ he added, “ O how much 
beholden then am I to his Grace, that unto my poor 
burial vouchsafes to have such gi'acious considera- 
tion !” Sfr Thomas Pope, having thus discharged his 
commission, bade his friend adieu with many tears 
and with much commiseration: but the prisoner 
desired him to be comforted Vvith the prospect of 
eternal bliss, in which they should live and love 
together; and to give him an impression of the 
ease and quiet of his own mind, he took his urinal 
in his hand, and casting his water observed, “ I see 
no danger but that this man might live longer, if it 
had pleased the King.” 

As soon as Pope had left him, he dressed himself 
in his best apparel, that his appearance might ex- 
press the ease and complacency which he felt witlun. 
The Lieutenant of the Tower disapproving this gene- 
rosity to his executioner, who was to have his ap- 
parel, Sir Thomas assured him, ‘ if it was cloth of 
gold, he should think it well bestowed upon one 
who was to do him so singular a benefit.’ But that 
officer, pressing him very much to change Iris dress. 
Sir Thomas, unwilling to deny him so small a gra- 
tification, put on a gown of frieze ; and, of the little 
money that he had remaining, sent an angel to the 
executioner, as a token of his good will. 
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About nine o’clock he cheerfully left the Tower, 
carrying a red cross in his hand, and often lifting up 
his eyes to heaven. A woman meeting him with a 
cup of wine, he refused it, saying, “ Christ at his 
passion drank no wine, but gaU and vinegar.” Another 
woman came crying, and demanded some papers 
which she said she had left in his hands when he 
was Chancellor ; to whom he said, “ Good woman, 
have patience but for an hour, and the King will rid 
me of the care I have for those papers, and every 
thing else.” A third exclaimed ‘ he had done her 
much wrong during his Chancellorship : ’ but he 
only answered, “ I very well remember the cause, 
and if I were to decide it now, I should make 
the same decree.” When he came to the scaf- 
fold, it seemed ready to fall ; upon which he merrily 
remarked to the Lieutenant, “ Pray, Sir, see me 
safe up ; and as to my coming down, let me shift 
for myself.” He then desired the people to ‘pray for 
him, to bear witness that he died in the faith of the 
Catholic Church, a faithful servant to God and the 
King.’ He repeated the mwerere-psalm kneeling, 
with much devotion : and the executioner asking 
him forgiveness, he kissed him, and said, “ Pluck 
up thy spirits, man, and be not afraid to do thine 
office; my neck is very short, take heed therefore 
thou strike not awry, for saving thine honesty.” 
After he had laid his head upon the block however, 
Jie bade him ‘ stay till he had. put his beard aside,* for 
that had committed no treason.’ 

Abscindi passus caput est a corpore Morus^ 

Abscindi crines noluit a capiie. 

Audoen. Epigr, ii. 152. 
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His head, then, by one blow of the axe was severed 
from his body.* 

Such was the tragical end of Sir Thomas More : 
a man, who by his literary attainments ranked second 
only to Erasmus in that age ; whose accomplishments 
rendered him an ornament to his country, and who 
for his fortitude, his heavenly-mindedness, his incor- 
ruptible spirit, and his generous contempt of riches and 
external honours was equal to the most celebrated 
characters of ancient Greece or Rome.f Nor was 

* “ If M, de St. Evremond was so pleased with the gayety 
of humour in a dying man (Petronius, whom he places above 
Seneca, Cato, or Socrates) he might have found a much nobler 
instance of it in our countryman. Sir Thomas Mote. This 
great and learned man was famous for enlivening his ordinary 
discourses with wit and pleasantry; and, as Erasmus tells him 
in an Epistle Dedicatory, acted in all parts of life like a second 
Democritus. He died upon a point of religion, and is respected 
as a martyr by that side for which he suffered. That innocent 
mirth, which had been so conspicuous in his life, did not forsake 
him to the last. He maintained the same cheerfulness of heart 
upon the scaffold, which he used to show at his table ; and upon 
laying his head on the block gave instances of that good humour, 
with which he had always entertained his friends in the most 
ordinary occurrences. His death was of a piece with his life. 
There was nothing in it new, forced, or affected. He did not 
look upon the severing of his head from his body as a circum- 
stance, that ought to produce any change in the disposition of 
his mind; and as he died under a fixed and settled hope of im- 
mortality , he thought any unusual degree of sorrow and concern 
improper on such an occasion, as had nothing in it which could 
deject or terrify him.” (Addison, Sped. No. 349.) 

“ When More’s head was severed from his body, virtue and 
piety exclaimed, in the language of Erasmus, ‘He is dead; 
More, whose heart was purer than snow, whose genius was 
excellent above all his nation.’ ” (Epist. Bedic. Ecclesiast.) 

f Swift-has classed him with some of the greatest of them, in 

the Voyage to Laputa, where he informs us that “ the two 
Brutuses, Socrates, Epaminondas, Cato the younger, and Sir 
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any thing wanting (as Hume observes) to the day of 
his death, but a better cause, more free from wet- 
ness and superstition. Even as it was, since he fol- 
lowed Ids principles and sense of duty, however mis- 
guided, his constancy and integrity ai’e not less the 
objects of our admiration. 

He may, justly, be regarded as one of the chief 

Thomas More were perpetually together; a sextumvirate, he 
remarks, to which all the ages of the world cannot add a 
seventh.” This group is judiciously combined by Barry, in 
his magnificent picture of Elysium. 

How different was the treatment his sad destiny received from 
Borbonius in his ‘ Nugce^ an author who was well toown to 
Erasmus, Scaliger, Palingenius, &c. and sustained a high literary 
character at the court of Francis 1. 1 The ^singular and severe 
invective of this writer against the unfortunate English Chan- 
cellor, whom it unjustly represents as low-born and disloyal, 
may amuse the classical reader. Borbonius, it has been suggested, 
was perhaps a Protestant, and as such resented More’s bitter 
persecution of his reformed brethren : at least, dt may probably 
be inferred from his congratulatory verses (Nug. v. 24?.) on 
Cromwell’s promotion, two other copies addressed to Gram- 
mar (Cranmer) vii. 10., and his lines to Queen Anne 
(Boleyn) vii. 119. 

In Morum. 

Et ^oidi et nom quendam cognomine Mormn^ 

Is licet dbscurisj}hne natalibiis ortits, 

Ti PpoTtJ?, 

Divitiis nuper magnis et honorihus aiiciiis 

’In populum regem gue simm [quis credevet"^) egh 

x&i rt/pwmjcdJc, 

'Audacc'usque adeo, ut de se dicer e suetiis, 

At nuper misero cermx est icta securi 

Maf ' (V. cxiii.) 

The very nature of these lines precludes translatioa. 
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revivers of classical literature in England. He both 
wrote and spoke Latin with almost the correctness, 
and the fluency, of an ancient Roman. Neither from 
the appi’opriateness and accuracy, with which he 
used his vernacular language, could he be pronounced 
less an improver of English literature. “ His poems,” 
observes Lloyd in his ‘ British Worthies,* “ 'were 
acute, his speeches pure and copious, his Latin ele- 
gant ; yet his head was knotty and logical. His diet 
was temperate, his apparel plain, his nature tract- 
able and condescending (though very discerning) to 
the meanest men’s counsel; his v'ii’tues solid, not 
boasted. In a word, the foundation of his life was 
as low, as the building was to be high.” — “ His 
ability set him on the council-table: his integrity 
placed him in the Exchequer : his services promoted 
him to the Duchy of Lancaster : his dexterity and 
prudence made him the King’s bosom-friend, and his 
familiar all his spare hours ; whose questions in every 
art and science were not more useful, than Sir 
Thomas’ answers were satisfactory. His advice was 
his Majesty’s and his Queen’s oracles in counsel ; his 
discourse was their recreation at table. He was not 
more delightM to the King at court, than he was 
serviceable to him in appeasing tumults, &:c. in the 
city. He was the King’s favourite at Whitehall, and 
the people’s darling at Westminster, where he was 
Speaker as well with the unanimous consent of the 
one, as with the approbation of the other ; and be- 
tween both impartial, equally careful of prerogative 
and privileges, neither awed from right by power 
nor flattered with popularity. He declined foreign 
services with as much dexterity, as he managed 
domestic ones. He served the King faithfully, but 
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trusted him not, as one that enjoyed and suspected 
fortune.” 

His ^ Utopia '* is his most celebrated work; but 

* ‘‘ In this work (written in Latin, about the year 1516) he 
has declared himself fully and freely against putting thieves to 
death. He would have them confined to hard labour, and made 
slaves for a certain number of years, and kindly used all that 
time, if they behaved themselves well. Erasmus was in the same 
charitable and reasonable way of thinking.’^ (Jortin’s Life of 
Erasmus^ 8vo. 1. 177.) See the Extracts. 

How ably, and how extensively, this idea has been supported 
in later times by the most illustrious authorities, may be satis- 
factorily inferred from Mr. Montagues three volumes, containing 
* The Opinions of different Authors upon the Punishment of 
Death,* viz. Blackstone, Johnson, Ashburton, Coke, Bacon, 
Roinilly, &c. &c. &c,; volumes reflecting equal credit upon 
the society with which they originated, and which has been 
expressly formed for the diffusion of knowledge upon this very 
important subject, and upon the perseverance and the sensibility 
of the selector, who has so industriously completed the com- 
pilation. 

As this was the age of discoveries,** says Granger, the 
Utopia ‘‘was taken for true history by Budaeus, and others; 
who thought it highly expedient, that missionaries should be 
sent to convert so wise a people to Christianity ! ** There is a 
long letter of the celebrated G. J, Vossius upon it. See Epist, 
Loud. 1693. fob 

In this work it is no small matter of surprise to find one, who 
in his youtli had been so grossly superstitious, and in his age was 
to fall into such bloody bigotry, viewing mankind and religion 
with the liberal freedom of a true philosopher. Had he died at 
that time, lie would probably have been numbered with those, 
who, though they lived in the communion of the church of Rome, 
yet saw her errors and corruptions, and only wanted fit oppor- 
tunities of declaring themselves more openly for a reformation. 
(Cayley, I. 261.) How he came subsequently, after the^e gleams 
of lustre, to love darltness rather than llght^ as Ms voorhs were not 
evil, it is not very easy to conjecture. 

The Utopia, it may be added, was composed during his 
greatest hurry of judicial business, time being frequently stolen 

VOL. I. I 
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he .also wrote the History of King Richard the 
Third, ^ which has been published both in Latin and 
English, with many other pieces now little remem- 
faered, as being chiefly in defence of the Romish 
faith. 

from sleep for it’s completion. It has been translated into French, 
Italian, Dutch, and English, and is still justly deemed a master- 
piece of art and fancy. 

* Upon the usurpation of Richard IIL, and his murther of 
his two nephews, Hume says (and with him almost every Eng- 
lish historian agrees) a most luminous ray is thrown by the 
narrative of Sir Thomas More, whose singular magnanimity, 
probity, and judgement make him an evidence beyond all ex- 
ception/" Yet has it been excepted against by Buck, a writer 
in the time of James I., who in his ‘ Life and Reign of Richaid 
HI." not only asserts the innocence of that princCi, but even 
denies the extreme deformity of person previously ascribed to 
him. This however completely invalidating the title of his 
sovereign, as derived through a daughter of Henry VII.j he 
found it necessary to trace the Stuart line from a more legitimate 
origin, Margaret, the sister of Edgar Atheling, married to Mal- 
colm Canmore. With Buck, Carte, in his " History of Eng- 
land," agrees ; and Mr. Walpole, in his < Historic Doubts," 
has illustrated the subject with many new and ingenious argu- 
ments. More recently still, Mr. Laing. (See Appendix to 
Henry"s ^ History of England," vol. XII.) has explored it with 
his characteristical minuteness and accuracy, and draws from 
his inquiries the four-fold conclusion i 

1. That Richard must be exculpated from the crimes attri- 
buted to his early youth — the murthers of Henry VI., and his 
son Prince Edward, and perhaps of Clarence ; 

That, instead of a perjured traitor, he must be recognised 
as the legitimate sovereign of England ; 

3. That the account of the murther of the young princes k 
fake; and 

4. That Perkin Warbeck was a genuine Plantagenet, the 
real Duke of York. 

In this disquisition, he finds that More derived his documents 
i3ot from the traditionary authority of Richard"s contemporaries, 

6 
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By his first wife he left three daughters, and one 
son, John ; in vii’tue and learning,” saith Roper, 

brought up from their youth; whom he would 
often exhort to take virtue and learning for their 
meat, and play for their sauce.” Margaret, his 
favourite child, married William Roper; EKzabeth 
married John Dancy; and Cecilia married Giles 
Heron. They aU left issue. John was one of the 
heroum Jilih says Jortin, who are seldom equal to 
their fathers. More indeed told his vdfe, ' she had 
prayed so long for a boy, that she had produced one 
at last, who would be a boy as long as he lived.’ Mar- 
garet however, in particular, appears to have enjoyed 
every advantage of an understanding strong by 
nature, and cultivated with peculiar attention. Cos- 
terius, in his notes on Vincentius Lirinensis, gives us 
one of her emendations of Cyprian, which is not 
unworthy of the ablest critic. She also wrote two 
declamations in Enghsh, which both she and her 
father subsequetitly translated into Latin with so 
much eloquence, that it was difficult to pronounce 
which of them deserved the preference. She drew 
up a Treatise lilcewise on the Four Last Things, 

but from a Latin History of that prince composed by Arch- 
bishop Morton, his early patron, which was preserved in the 
last century by Roper, one of Morels descendents. But 
though to the materials thus supplied he superadded an orna- 
mental and classical varnish, he must be acquitted, under this 
view of the matter, from the imputation oLliaving propagated 
deliberate fals^ehood. 

Mr. Cayley, it ought to be added, after taking a careful view 
of the subject, observes, that “ our judgements have not been 
convinced by flippancies ; and Richard still remains the monster 
he was.*’ i^Life of More, I. 263.) So difficult is it, to draw trutlu 
from her well ! 
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which More declared to be better than one of his 
own composition. Erasmus complimented her, in a 
lettei’, for her learning still more than for her virtue 
or her manners ; and when Cardinal Pole read one 
of her Epistles, he could not believe that it was 
written by a woman. She, in her turn, was not less 
attentive to the education of her own children. Her 
daughter Mrs. Basset, one of the ladies of Queen 
Mary’s privy-chamber, translated into English a part 
of her grandfather’s Exposition of our Saviour’s Pas- 
sion in a stile so like his own, that many beheved 
the version to have been made by himself. She 
wished indeed to have had Ascham, as he himself 
informs us, for their preceptor ; but he could not be 
prevailed upon, at that time, to quit the university. 

At this period, when education so justly engrosses 
a considerable portion of the national attention, as 
female education both admits and requii’es some im- 
provement, an additional page or two may not dis- 
advantageously be occupied by one of his letters upon 
the subject addressed to Gonellus, their tutor. 

‘ I have received, my dear Gonellus, your letters, 
full as usual of elegance and affection. Your love 
of my children I see by your letters, your diligence 
I gather from their own ; for each of their letters", 
pleased me. But especially was I dehghted, that 
Elizabeth behaved herself with a decency of demeanor 
in my absence, which few children observe in the pre- 
sence of their parents. Give her to understand, that- 
that circumstance gratified me more than could all 
the learning in the world. For I prefer the learning, 
wliich is united with virtue, to all the treasures of 
kings ; and if we separate from it propriety of con- 
di!ct, what more doth the frmie of letters bring us 
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fhan a kind of infamy in notoriety? This applies 
peculiarly to the female sex. Their proficiency in 
literature being something new, and a kind of re- 
proach to the sluggishness of men, most men will be 
ready to attack them, and to expend their natural 
malice upon their learning. Nay, they will call their 
own ignorance a virtue, when compared with the 
faults of these learned. On the other hand, if a 
woman (w^hich I w'ish may be the case with all my 
girls, and in which I have the greatest confidence 
under your auspices) to high excellence of character 
unites even a moderate portion of learning, I deem 
her possessed of more real good, than if she had the 
walth of Croesus and the beauty of Helen. 

‘ And this not for the sake of fame, although 
fame pursues worth as the shadow the body: but 
because the rew^ard of wisdom is more substantial, 
than to be borne away on the wings of riches, or 
to fade with beauty, as it places it’s dependence 
on rectitude of conscience, not on the tongues of 
others, w^hich abound in folly and evil. For as the 
avoiding of infamy is the duty of a good man, so 
the laying himself out for fame is the part not only of a 
proud, but also of a ridiculous and contemptible one; 
since that mind must of necessity be iU at ease, wliich 
ever fluctuates between joy and sadness from the 
opinions of others. Of the great benefits however, 
which learning confers upon man, I reaUy deem none 
preferable to the instruction which letters afford us, that 
in the attainment of them we regard not the reputa- 
tion they bring us, but their utility. Which precept, 
although some have abused their learning, like other 
good possessions, by hunting only for vain glory and 
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popular fame, yet has it been delivered by aU the 
most learned, and especially by the philosophers, 
those moderators of human life. 

‘ I have enlarged the more on this subject of vain 
glory, my GoneRus, because of the expression in 
your letter, that you think the elevated cast of my 
daughter Margaret’s mind ought not to be lowered. 
I agree udth you in this opinion. But in my mind, 
and I doubt not in yours also, he seems to lower the 
noble disposition of his mind, who accustoms him- 
self to admire what is vain and base. And he, on 
the other hand, to elevate it, who esteems virtue 
and true good ; who, by contemplating sublime ob- 
jects, looks down as from on high, with disregard on 
those shadows of good, which almost every one m 
ignorance greeddy catches at for the substance. 

‘ As tliis seemed to me the best way, I have re- 
quested not only you, my dear GoneRus, whose strong 
love to aR mine would have led you, I know, to have 
done so of yoim own accord ; or my wife, to whom 
(as I have often witnessed) her true maternal piety 
is a sufficient impulse ; but frequently almost aR my 
friends also, to admonish my chRdren, that avoiding 
the precipices of pride, they walk in the pleasant meads 
pf modesty ; that the sight of riches overcome them 
not ; that they sigh not for the want of that in them- 
selves, which is erroneously admired by others ; that 
they think no better of themselves for being well 
dressed, nor worse for being otherwise; that they 
spoR not the beauty which nature gave them by 
neglect, nor endeavour to increase it by vRe arts; 
that they esteem virtue the first, and letters the second 
good ; and that of these they deem those the best. 
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wliich ean best teach them piety to God, charity to 
man, modesty and Christian humility in their own 
deportment. 

^ Thus shall they receive from the Almighty the 
reward of an innocent life, in the certain expectation 
of wliich they shall not fear death ; and feeling true 
joy in this life, he neither puffed up with the vain 
praises of men, nor broken down by their malice. 
These I regard as the true and genuine finiits of 
learning; which, though they be not put forth by 
all the learned, yet, whoever studies with this view, 
I maintain may produce them in the highest per^- 
faction. 

‘ It matters not to the ci’op, whether man or 
woman sowed it ; and if the name ‘ Man,’ whose 
reason distinguishes his nature from the brate, ap- 
plies to both sexes, I say science, by which that 
reason is cultivated, and like a field bears good 
com under due tillage, equally becomes either. But 
if the son in woman be bad by nature, and more 
productive of weeds than com, (by which opinion 
many deter the sex from letters) I, on the other hand, 
think that female genius ought on that very account 
to be the more diligently cultivated by letter’s and 
good discipline ; in order that the evil of nature may, 
by industry, be corrected. So thought those wise 
and holy men, the Fathers: of whom, to omit the 
rest, Jerom and Augustine not only exhorted ladies 
of the highest rank and worth to the acquisition of 
letters, but, that they might the more easily accom- 
plish it, diligently expounded to them abstruse pas- 
sages in Scripture, and wrote long letters to young 
maidens with so much erudition, that old men of our 
day and professors of divinity can scarcely read. 
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so far are they from understanding them. Wliich 
works of holy men, my learned Gonellus, you wiU 
of your goodness take care that my daughters read. 
From them they may best know the scope which 
their learning ought to aim at ; and they wiU teach 
them to esteem the consent of God, and a good con- 
science, the best fruit of their labours. Thus, placid 
and tranquR in themselves, they wUl neither be 
elated by the praise of the flatterer, nor feel the 
rancour of the unlearned scoffer. 

‘ But I hear you exclaiming, that ‘ these precepts, 
though true, are too hard for the tender age of my 
children ; for who is there, however old or learned, 
with a mind so strong and well-poised, that he has 
not the smallest inclination for glory ? ’ My friend, 
the more diflBcult I see it to shake off this pest of 
pride, the more endeavour do I deem necessary, even 
from infancy. Nor is there any other cause, in my 
opinion, why this unavoidable evil sticks so fast in 
our breasts, than that because ahnost as soon as we 
are bom it is sown in our minds by our nurses, 
next cherished by our masters, and lastly fed and 
brought to perfection by our parents. For no one 
teaches us any good without the expectation of 
praise, as the reward of merit ; whence, being long 
accustomed to the love of praise, we come at last, 
in studying to please the majority (and, therefore, 
the inferiority) to grow ashamed of being good. 

‘ That this plague may be driven the farther from 
my children, do you, my Gonellus, their mother, and 
all my friends, chant, inculcate, nay, bellow in their 
ears, that ‘ vain glory is abject and disgustful ; and 
that there is nothing more excellent than the 
humble modesty recommended by Christ.’ This your 
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prudent kindness will inculcate by teaching them 
good, rather than by blaming their faults ; and you will 
conciliate their love, not hatred, by your admonitions. 
To this end nothing can conduce more effecually, 
than reading to them the precepts of the Fathers. 
These, they know, are not angry with them ; and, 
from their venerable sanctity, their authority must 
have great weight. 

‘ Wherefore, if you will read some such things,, 
beside their lesson in Sallust, to my Margaret and 
Elizabeth (as their understandings appear to be 
liper than those of John and Cecilia), you will in- 
crease my own, not less than their obligations to 
you, which are already great. And my children, 
dear to me by nature, and more endeared by their 
letters and virtue, shall become by their superior 
growth in learning and good manners, under your 

auspices, superlatively dear to me indeed. Farewell. 

‘ At Courts Whitsun Eve,* * 

On the subject of his person, and other particular- 
ities of his mind and body, I subjoin the translation 
of part of a letter f addressed by Erasmus to Hutten 

From Cayley’s Lijby I. 282 — 287- 
. ■]' Another, written by the same illustrious scholar to Budaeus, 
contains a farther account of his manner of living’ and managing 
his family, and of the excellent dispositions and uncommon eru- 
dition of his daughters. His house indeed Erasmus, who had 
frequently been an inmate of it, pronounced « a little habitation 
of the Muses and a second academy of Plato/ Neither man 
nor woman in it was unemployed in liberal occupation, and in 
useful study; though religion was the chief object. 

This family (it should be remembered) consisted of his wife, 
his son and his son’s wife, his three daughters and their hus- 
bands, and eleven grand-children. 


2 
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in 1519, of which his biographers do not appear to 
haye naade sufficient use. 

— ‘ Of a stature neither tall, nor attracting obser- 
vation by it’s diminutiveness, his figure is formed in 
the most perfect proportions. EQs complexion is fair; 
but the hue of his face, suffused with a delicate tinge 
of colour, without the least flush of ruddiness, may 
be pronounced rather bright than palhd. His hair 
is darkish yeUow, or rather perhaps yellowish dark ; 
his beard thin, his eyes grayish and somewhat 
speckled, indicating not only the highest genius, 
but also, as his compatriots believe, the sweetest dis- 
position. Our countrymen prefer the black. In Bri- 
tain however they affirm, that eyes of the other de-. 
scription ai’e the least hable to infirmities. His coun- 
tenance corresponds with his disposition, constantly 
announcing a delightful and friendly playfulness, and 
made up as it were into ah habitual smile : to speak 
out indeed, adapted much better to mirth, than to 
gravity or dignity; though far, very far, removed 
from silliness or buffoonery. His right shoulder ap- 
pears a little higher than his left, particularly when 
he is walking ; a defect however less to be imputed 
to nature than to habit, which betrays us all into 
many imperfections. In other respects, there is 
nothing to justify censure; except that his hands 
perhaps, compared with the rest of his person, may 
be regarded as rather clumsy. 

‘ From liis very boyhood he appears utterly to have 
neglected attending to his person in those particulars, 
which Ovid regards as alone worthy of a gentleman’s 
attention. His youthful bloom it is impossible to 
infer from his present decay ; though I myself was 
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acquainted with him at three and twenty, and he 
is now very little beyond his fortieth year. His 
health, rather regular than robust, is equal to 
any toils in which a respectable man is called to 
engage; and it has certainly been interrupted by very 
few, if any, indispositions. Arguing from his father, 
who, though extremely old, enjoys a wonderfidly 
green and vigorous age, one may reasonably hope that 
he will attain a very advanced period of life. In the 
ai’ticle of food, I never met with any person so per- 
fectly free from fastidiousness. During his boyish 
years he drank nothing but water, his father’s 
favourite beverage. But to obviate the charge of 
being unaccommodating in this particular, he occa- 
sionally cheated his comrades by drinking ale out of 
a tin cup diluted almost to water, and frequently 
water only. Wine, when in compliance with the 
English custom it was necessary to raise the common 
bowl to his tips, he usuaUy just tasted, both to 
escape the imputation of singularity, and to adapt 
himself to prevailing customs. For food he has 
always prefenud beef, salt-meats, and coarse leavened 
bread to more dainty and popxdar dishes; though, 
in other regards, he by no means declined what- 
ever might be a source of innocent gratification 
to the senses. Of preparations from milk (curds, 
&c.,) and all tree-fi'uits he was ever remarkably 
fond, and eggs stand high in his favour. His voice 
is neither deep, nor veiy shriR, but easily enters the 
ear; not particularly harmonious or soft, but well 
suited to simple expression : in truth, though highly 
charmed with every species of music, he does not 
appear to have much vocal music in himself. His 
pronunciation is singularly distinct and articulate; 
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neither hurried, nor hesitating. In dress, he prefers 
the utmost plainness; never wearing his shks, or 
purple, or gold chains, except when constrained hy 
the decorums of office. Inexpressibly negligent of 
those forms of ceremony, by which vulgar minds 
estimate gentility, he neither exacts nor exhibits 
them in casual or convivial meetings, though he is 
perfectly familiar with them upon all proper occasions. 
He deems it, indeed, unmanly and eifeminate to 
waste valuable time in such idle frivolities. 

^ A bitter foe at aU times to tyranny, and a strenu- 
ous assertor of equality, in early life he shrunk from 
CQurts and the friendships of princes. Where indeed 
can the court be found, which is without it’s tumults 
and it’s ambitions, it’s intrigues and it’s revelries, and 
the appearances (to say the least) of tyrannical pro- 
pensities ? Even to that of Henry VIII., though it 
is impossible to conceive any thing more liberal or 
moderate, he was di'agged witli considerable reluct- 
ance. Though naturally enamoured of freedom, yet 
does not the delight with which he enjoys his leisure 
exceed the watchfulness and perseverance, with which 
he transacts his business when engaged in it. He 
appears to have been expressly born and formed for 
friendship, by the sincerity with which he cultivates, 
and the fidelity with which he retains it. Without 
any alai'm on the subject of the Polyphilia (plurality 
of friendship) so much discountenanced by Hesiod,^ 
he is accessible to every one who solicits his intimacy. 
Not difficult in choosing, extremely kind in cherish- 
ing, and unusually steadfast in chnging to those 
whom he has chosen ; if haply they prove incurably 


^ Epy, 715. 
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vicious, he gradually ’ declines all intercourse with 
them, gently dissolving it rather than abruptly break- 
ing it off : if, on the contrary, he finds them worthy 
and congenial characters, he appears to derive the 
greatest possible gratification from their lively stories 
and their society. Cards, dice, &:c., the usual pas- 
times of the ‘ mob of gentlemen,’ he perfectly nau- 
seates. It may be added, that indifferent as he is to 
his OAvn interests, nobody can be more zealous in pro. 
moting those of his fiends. 

‘ In short, a more complete model of true friend- 
ship can no where be found. In Ids ordinary inter- 
course such is his courtesy and suavity, that melan- 
choly indeed must be the individual whom he does 
not exhilarate, and sad the subject which he fails to 
render gay. From his cradle delighted with a joke, 
even in his jokes he avoids both sarcasm and scur- 
rility. In his youth, he occasionally acted in little 
comedies of his owm writing. His love of a witty or 
ingenious saying extends so far, that he enjoys it even 
when directed against himself: and hence the epi- 
grams which he composed in early life, his great par- 
tiality to Lucian, and his advice to myself, that I 
should write the ‘ Praise of FoUy,’ — a bear in a 
ball-room ! From every thing around him, even of 
a nature the most serious, he contrives to extract 
pleasure. In company with the learned and the wise, 
he is enraptured with their talents : among the weak 
and the ignorant, he finds enjoyment in their folly. 
Such indeed is his marvellous power of accommoda- 
tion, that he is not annoyed even by professed buffoons. 
With women, even with his wife, he is never other- 
wise than merry and facetious. You would caU him 
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a second Democritus, or rather liken him to the Py- 
thagorean philosopher, who sauntered empty-handed 
through the market-place, jesting upon the tumults 
of ‘ the bujdng, selling crowd.’ No one is less a 
slave to popular prejudice, at the same time that no 
one is more distinguished by common sense. He 
takes a particular delight in observing the forms, dis- 
positions, and habits of different animals ; and with 
this view he keeps at home almost every species of 
bird, and other less common creatures — apes, foxes, 
fitchets, weasels, &c. ; beside which, if any foreign or 
remarkable curiosity is offered for sale, he instantly 
purchases it, and fiUs his house with such things : 
so that, which ever way you turn in entering, you 
find some rarity to arrest your attentioir: and, in 
viewing your gratification, he feels a renewal of his 
own. In his prime, he was not insensible to the pas- 
sion of love ; but it’s indulgence never led him into 
any thing disgraceful. He chose, indeed, rather to be 
the wooed than the wooer; and his ambition was 
abundantly gratified by knowing, that his attachment 
was not unreturned. 

‘ In the onset of his Hfe, he made great advances 
in learning : persevering in his pursuit of Greek and 
philosophy, although his father (in other respects a 
prudent and good man) far from giving him any sup- 
port, had nearly disinherited him for renouncing his 
paternal profession, the law ; a profession, wholly 
^en indeed from sound literature, but supereminently 
productive both of affluence and of distinction to it’s 
successful votaries in Britain. It is, in fact, one of 
the principal sources of nobility in that island ; and 
for it’s perfect attainment demands, it is asserted, the 
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assiduous and arduous labour of many years. Indis- 
posed however as his genius, born for better things, 
justly felt itself to this study ; yet after tasting the 
more liberal sciences, he so acquitted himself as a 
lawyer that no one, though devoted from the first to 
his profession, had a chamber more crowded with 
clients, nor a table more loaded with fees. Such was 
the force, and the quickness, of his intellect ! Neither 
had he been an idle student of the tomes of orthodoxy. 
Befoi’e he attained the age of manhood, he read public 
lectures to a numerous auditory upon Augustine’s 
‘ Treatise on the City of God and old men and 
clergymen were neither ashamed, nor sorry, to learn 
from a young layman the truths of theology. In the 
mean time, with a view to the priesthood, he gave up 
his whole mind to the study of piety, to watchings, 
fastings, and prayers, and other exercises of the same 
description ; a far greater proficient he, in aU these re- 
spects, than most of those who, without any previous 
preparation, rashly obtrude themselves into so awefiil 
an office. 

‘ The chief obstacle in his way to this sacred, 
profession was, his insurmountable inclination to 
marry. He chose therefore to be a chaste husband, 
rather than an impure priest. His first wife he se- 
lected from a good family, quite young and inexpe- 
rienced (as having been wholly educated in her fa- 
ther’s family in the country) that he might the more 
easily bring her manners into unison with his own. 
Accordingly, beside various branches of literatm-e, he 
had her accomplished in every kind of music : but 
when she had qualified herself to form his happiness 
throughout a long Hfe, she was torn from him, while 
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stiU in her bloom, by an untimely death ; not how- 
ever before she had borne him several children, of 
whom three daughters, Margaret, Alice, and Cecilia, 
and a son John, are still living. Nor did he, not- 
withstanding the entreaties of his friends, continue 
long a widower, having within a few months after 
his first wife’s death married a widow ; with a view, 
indeed, rather to the superintendence of his family 
than his own gratification, as (according to his own 
humorous remark) she was neither beautifrd nor 
young, but an active and careful housewife. Her 
want of youth and beauty, however, does not prevent^ 
his living with her in the kindest and most agi’eeable 
manner. And few husbands are so obsequiously 
obeyed for their imperiousness and severity, as he 
through his good humour and his playfulness. Of 
what indeed ought he to despair, when his lady, in 
the decline of life, austere by nature and parsimoni- 
ously frugal, has consented to receive lessons upon 
various musical instruments, and daily practises as 
many hours as her husband thinks necessary ? By 
a similar sweetness of temper he sways his whole fa- 
mily. There is no squabbling in it, no peevishness. 
If he perceives any tendencies of the kind, he either 
cures or compromises the matter. Never did he send 
away any one from his presence, with hostility in 
either breast. By a fortunate fatality, it may be 
added, every inmate of his house has arisen to higher 
fortunes, and escaped every taint of ignominy. His 
cordiality with his two step-mothers could not be ex- 
ceeded by that of other sons with their real mothers. 
His father has lately, indeed, married a fourth wife : 
and More declares, that he never knew a more excel- 
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lent woman. His affection for all his relations is 
never either importunate, or intermitted. With a 
thorough disdain of every pitiful accumulation, he has 
Set aside for his children what he conceives may be a 
sufficient provision for them, and freely expends the 
remainder upon liberal pursuits. 

‘ While he continued at the bar, he invariably gave 
the most ‘friendly and judicious counsel, with refer- 
ence rather to his clients’ interest than his own ; usu- 
ally, indeed, advising them to make up their quarrels, 
as far the cheapest way. If in this he failed, as some 
people actually appear to enjoy a law-suit, he pointed 
out to them the most economical course of managing 
one. In London, his native place, he for some years 
presided as Judge in the Sheriff’s Court; a station 
of little trouble, as the hearing of causes is confined 
to the Thursday forenoons, but of considerable re- 
spectability. No one tried more causes ; no one con- 
ducted himself with greater integrity. In fact, he 
generally declined the fee, which is ordered to be 
advanced by the litigating parties : the plaintiff and 
defendant respectively depositing three groats, as the 
utmost they are liable to pay for a hearing. This 
conduct most highly endeared him to his fellow- 
citizens. And in this situation, as at once creditable 
and safe, he had determined to remain.’ 

Erasmus next proceeds to detail the circumstances 
by which he attracted his Sovereign’s notice, the in- 
timacy or rather complete intercommunity which sub- 
sisted between the master and the servant, the inte- 
grity, benevolence, and accessibility of More in office, 
&c. He then reverts to the nature and order of his 
youthful studies : 

VOL. I. K 
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^ His early years he employed upon verse: his 
next effort was, by exercises of every description, to 
attain a smooth and equable stile in prose ; which, 
however, it would be needless for me to characterise 
to you, as you are seldom without a volume of his in 
your hands. Declamations were his chief delight, and 
these generally upon obscure or inglorious subjects, 
as demanding a more strenuous exertion of talent. 
Nay, he meditated while young a dialogue in defence 
of Plato’s community, even inclusive of wives. He 
•drew up, likewise, a reply to Lucian’s Tyrannicide ; 
upon which subject, the more surely to ascertain it’s 
proficiency, he challenged me as his antagonist. His 
‘ Utopia’ he published, in order to show the causes 
of national disaster ; with a principal reference how- 
ever to his own country, of which he thoroughly un- 
derstands the constitution in all it’s parts. He had 
written the Second Book in his moments of leisure, 
to which he prefixed the First extempore ; and hence 
has arisen some inequality of diction.’ 

A few paragraphs are added, in conclusion, upon 
His faculty of extempore speaking, his theologi- 
cal acuteness, and his unaffected and steady piety : 
and the admirable judgement and conscious purity of 
the Prince, who could willingly surround himself by 
such honest and shrewd observers of conduct, ai*e not 
forgotten ! 


The editor subjoins two or three of his Latin 
poems, with translations, as Specimens of Ms various 
powers of composition. 
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AD CANDIDUM, 


QUALTS UXOR 

Jam tempits id petit 
jM[onetque^ Candide^ 

Vagis amorihus 
Tandem renuncies^ 

Tandemque desinas 
Incerta Cypridis 
Sequi cuhilia ; 

CiucBrasque virginemy 
Qyam rite jam tihi 
Concorde mncias 
Amore conjiigem : 

Qjllcb jam genus tuum^ 

Quo nil heatiusy 
Fcecunda dulcihus 
Natis adauseat. 

Pater tihi tuus 
Hoc ante prcBstitit : 

Quod a prioribus 
Prills receperis, 

Non absque Joenore 
Repende posteris. 

Non sit tihi tamen 
Hcec cur a maxima 
Spectarey Candidcy 
Quid dotis afferaty 
Quhm sitm Candida* 

Infirmus est amoTy 
Quern stidtus impetus 
Decore concitus 
Parity ^el improhus 
Ardor pecunice* 

Quicunque ama%erit 
Propter pecuniamy 
Amatur huic nihil 
Prceter pecuniam : 

Copt a pecunidy 

K 


DELIGENDA. 

Vanescit illico 
Itemjugax amor ; 

Fereque jam prius 
Perit quam nascitur* 

At nec pecuniay 
Quam arjarus ant eh 
Miser cupiveraty 
J uvare postea 
Quicquam potesty uhi 
Quam non amauerity 
Invitus attamen 
Omnino co^itur 
Tenere conjugem* 

Quid formal nmnquid hcec 
Vel Jehre decidity 
Annism deperity 
Ut sole Jlosculus f 
Tumy defluentihus 
GencB colorihuSy 
Amory liganjerant 
Quern hcec sola mnculay 
Solutus aiifugit. 

At verus est amory 
Quern mente perspicax 
{Rations conside) 

Prudens iniverit; 

Ft quern hono omme 
Virtutis inclytm 
( Qjuce certa permanens 
Non fehre decidity 
Annism deperit) 

Respectus efficit, 

Primilm ergo quam voles y 
Amice, ducere, 

Quihus parentihus 
Sit orta perspice : 
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Ut mater optvnis 
Sit culta morihus; 
Cujus tenelhila 
Mores puellula 
Insugaty exprhnat. 

Turn qua sit indolcy 
Quam dulcisy hoc mde; 
Ut ore mrginis 
Insit serenitasy 
Ab ore virginis 
Absitqite tormtas. 

At rursiis ut iamen 
Sit in genis pudory 
Nec ore virginis 
Insit proeacitas / 

Et sit quietUy nec 
Cingat salaeihus 
Viros laceHulis. 

VultiL modesta sity 
Nec spectet imdiqice 
Vas^is ocellulis* 

Proculque stulta sit 
Parvis lahellulis 
Semper loquacitas; 
Proculque rusticum 
Semper silentium. 

Sit ilia vel modo 
Instrucia literisy 
Vel talis ut modo 
Sit apta literisn 
Felix y quihus hen'^ 
Priscis ah optimis 
Possit lihellidis 
Vitam heantia 
Haurire dogmata; 
A^'mata cum quibuSy 
Nec ilia prosperis 
Super ba turgeaty 
Nec ilia turhidis 
Misella lugeat 
Prostrata casihas. 


Jucimda sic erit 
Semper y nec unquam erit 
Gravis molestave 
Vitce comes tuce. 

Qure docta parvulos 
Docehity et tuos 
Cum lacte Uteras 
Olim nepotulos. 

Jam te juvaverit 
Viros relinquerey 
Poctceque conjugis 
Sinii quiescere ; 

Dum grata te fovety 
Manuque mohili 
Hum plectra persouaty 
Et voce {(qua nec esty 
Progncy sororculcC 
Tucb suavior) 

Amcena cantilafy 
Apollo qucs velif 
Audircy carmina. 

Jam te juvaverit 
Sermone blandtilo^ 
Pocto tameUy dies 
Noctesque diicere ; 
Notare verhula 
MelUtay maximis 
Non absque gratiis 
Ab ore melleo 
Semper fluentia : 

Quihus coerceafy 
Si quando te levet 
Inane gaudium ; 

Quihus levaverity 
Si quando deprintat 
Te mceror anxius : 
Certahit in quihus 
Summa eloquentia 
Jum cum omnium g7'avi 
Iteriim scientia, 

Talem olim egoputem 
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Et mtis OrpJiei 
Fuisse conjugem; 

Nec unquam ah iriferis 
Curasset improho 
Lahore Jceminam 
Refirre rusticam* 
Talemque credimus 
Nasonis inclytam, 

Quce patrem queat 
Square carmine^ 
Fuisse Jiliam, 

Talemque suspicor 
{Qua nulla carior 
TJnquam full patriy 
Quo nemo doctior) 
Fuisse TulUam, 
Talisquey quce tulit 
Gracchos duoSyfuit; 
Quce quos tulit honis 
Instruxit artiluSy 
Nec prqfuit minus 
jydagistra quam parens. 
Quid prisca scBcida 
Tandem revohimus f 
JJicunque rusticumy 
XJnam tamen tenet 
Nostrumque virginem ^ 
Teiiety sed unicam — 

At sicy ut unicam 
Plerisque prceferat / 
Cuique conferat 
Ex his fuisse y quce 
Narrantur omnibus 
Tot retro sceculis, 

Quce nunc et ultimam 
Monet Britanniam 
Perlata pennulis 
Fania wlucribus: 

Laus atque gloria 


Orbis puellula 
Totius unicuy 
Ac non modo sues 
Cassandra patrice. 

Die ergo, Candide, 

Si tails et tibi 
Puella miheret, 

Quales ego tibi 
Supra recensui; 

Desk licet queas 
Formam requirere, 

Dotisve quod parum 
Lucrere conqueru 

Hie sermo verus est — 
QucBcunque sit, satis 
Est hella, quce placet; 

Nec quisquam habet magis, 
Quam qui sibi satis, 
Quodcunque habet, putat. 

Si 7iunc me amet mea, 

Ut nit ego tibi, 

Amicey mentiar, 

Cuicunque gratiam 
Formce nega^erit 
Natura virgini; 

Certe licet siet 
Carbone nigrior, 

Foret taimn mihi hac 
Virtutis indole 
Olore pulcrior : 

Cuicunque luhrica 
Dotem negaverit 
Fortuna mrgini; 

Certe det licet 
Vel Iro egerdior, 

Foret tamen mki hac 
VirtuAis indole 
Tcy Cree^e^ ditior. 
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Translatio7i» 

Enough by vagrant love, 

I>ear youth, you’ve been misled; 

O rise those joys above. 

And quit the lawless bed. 

Some consort in your arms, 

Heart link’d, to heart, embrace; 

Who with transmitted charms 

Your lengthening line may grace. 

So did for you your sire : 

The debt with interest due 

Posterity require, 

ATy Candidas, from you. 

ISTor be it chief your aim. 

Fortune or face to seek ! 

Slight love attends the dame. 

Sought for her purse or cheek* 

No purer love can bear 

The flame, which fortune fires : 

It vanishes in air. 

And ere it lives, expires. 

Nay, fortune’s courted charms 
Fade in the miser’s grasp. 

When doom’d within his arms 
An unloved spouse to clasp : 

And beauty’s vaunted power 
By fever’s tooth decays ; 

Or time-struck, like a flower. 
Beneath the solar blaze. 

Then vows are urged in vain 

With beauty’s passing hue. 

Bound singly by that chain, 

Aflection passes too. 

But genuine is the love. 

Which reason, virtue rears 

All fever’s force above. 

Above th’ assault of years. 
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First scrutinise her birth ; 

Be sure her mother’s mild : 

Oft with her milk her worth 
The mother gives her child. 

Next in herself be seen 

Good temper’s gentlest tone 

Still placid be her mien. 

Unruffled by a frowm. 

And still, her cheek’s best charm, 
Be her’s sweet modesty— 

No lover-clasping arm, 

No love-provoking eye. 

Far from her lip’s soft door 
Be noise, be silence stern ; 

And her’s be learning’s store, 

Or her’s the power to learn. 

With books she’ll time beguile, 
And make true bliss her own ; 

Unbuoy’d by fortune’s smile, 
Unburthen’d by her frown. 

So still, thy heart’s delight 
And partner of thy way. 

She’ll guide thy children right, 
And theirs — as dear as they. 

So, left all meaner things, 

Thou’lt on her breast recline ; 

While notes of love she sings 
As Philomel’s divine ; 

While still thy raptured gaze 
Is on her accents hung. 

As words of honied grace 

Steal from her honied tongue — 

Words they, of power to sooth 
All idle joy or woe 

With learning’s varied truth, 

With eloquence’s flow i 
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Such Orpheus’ wife, whose fate 
With tears old fables tell ; 

Or never would her mate 

Have fetch’d her back from helL 

Such Naso’s daughter, she 
Whose muse with Naso’s vied : 

And such might Tullia be. 

Her learned father’s pride. 

The Gracchi’s mother such, 

Who train’d the sons she bore ; 

Famed as their mother much, 

And as their tutress more. 

But what to distant days 

My lingering glance confines i 

One girl, of equal grace. 

E’en in this rude age shines : 

Single, worth all, she stands ; 

By Fanae, through Britain down, 

Hail’d— -gaze of other lands, 
Cassandra of her own. 

Say, would a maid so rare 
Within thy arnis repose j 

Were she nor rich nor fair, 

Could’st thou decline her vows ^ 

Enough of beauty hers. 

With whom a husband’s blest : 

Enough of wealth she shares. 

To whom enough’s a feast. 

So loved, were she (I swear) 

Than soot of darker die, 

I’d think her far more fair. 

Than e’er met mortal eye : 

So loved, were she (I swear) 

Than poverty more poor, 

I’d think her richer far. 

Than kings witjb all thpir store- 


F. W. 
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CRATULATUR, QUOD RAM REPERERIT INCOLUMEM, QUAM OLIM 
EERME PUER AMAVERAT. 

Viris adhuc, frimis 0 me mihi carior annisy 
Redderis atque oculisy Elisahetha, meis, 

Quce mala distinuit mihi te fortuna tot annoSy 
Pcene jpuer vidi, fcene reviso senex, 

Annas vita quater mihi quatuor egerat ; inde 
Aut duo defueranty aut duo jpcene tibi : 

Quum tuus mnocuo rapuit me vultus amove — 

VultuSy qui quo nunc Jugit ah ore tuof 
Cum quondam dilecta mihi succurrit imago, 

Hei Jades quhm nil illius ista refert I 
Tempora quce, tenerce nunquam non invida forma, 

Te rapuere tibi, non rapuere mihi. 

Ille decor, nostros toties remoratus ocellos. 

Nunc tenet a vultu pectora nostra tuo. 

Languidus adnioto solet ignis crescere fiatu, 

Frigidus obruerat quern suus ante cinis : 

Tuque fads, quamvis longe diversa priori, 

TJt micet admonitu flamma vetusta novo. 

Jam subit ilia dies, qua ludentem obtuUt olim 
Inter virgineos te mihi prima choros : 

Lactea cumjlavi decuerunt colla capilli. 

Cum gena par nivibus visa, lahella rosis ; 

Cum tua perstringunt ocidos duo sidera iiostros, 

Perque oculos intrant in mea corda meos ; 

Cum velut attactu siupefactus Julminis hcesi, 

Pendulus a vultu tempora longa tuo ; 

Cum sociis risum exhibuit nostrisque tuisque 
Tam ricdisy et simplex, et male tectus amor. 

Sic tua me cepit species : seu maxima vere, 

Seu major visa est, quhm fuit, esse mihi ; 

Seujuif in causa primce lanugo juventce, 

Cumque nova suetus puhe venire calor ; 

Sidera seu qucedam nostro communia natu 
Viribus ajjarant utraque corda suis^ 

Namque tui consors arcani conscia pectus 
GarruLa prodiderat concahiisse tuum, 

Hinc datus est custos, ipsisque 'potentior astris 
Janua, quos vellent ilia coire, vet at. 
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Ergo ita disjiinctos^ diversaque fata secutosj 
Tot nunc post hyemes reddidit ista dies : 

Ista dies^ quce rara meo mihi Icetior cew^ 

Contigit occur sit sospitis alma tui. 

Tu prcedata meos olim sine crimine senstcs, 

Nunc quoque non idlo crimine cara manes. 

Castus amor fuerat ; ne nunc incestior esset^ 

Si minus hoc prohitas^ ipsa dies faceret. 

At superos^ qiti lustra honipost quinque valeniem 
Te retidere miki^ me reiidere tibi, 

Comprecor ut Imiris iternm post quinque per aciis^ 
Incolumis rursits contiiar incolumem ! 

Translation. 

TO ELIZA, WHOM HE LOVED IN HIS YOUTH. 

Thou livest, Eliza, to these eyes restored, 

0 more than life in life’s gay bloom adored ! 

Many a long year, since first we met, has roll’d ; 

1 then was boyish, and I now am old. 

Scarce had I bid my sixteenth summer hail. 

And two in thine were wanting to the tale ; 

When thy soft mien — ah I mien, for ever fled ! — 

On my tranced heart it’s guiltless influence shed. 

When on my mind thy much-loved image steals. 

And thy sweet iong-iost former self reveals; 

Time’s envious gripe appears but half unkind . 

Torn from thyself, to me thou’rt left behind. 

The grace that held my doting glance, though flown, 
Kas flown thy cheek to make my breast it’s throne : 
And as by gentle blasts the flame is fled. 

And ’mid cold ashes rears it’s languid head ; 

So thou, though changed (ah changed indeed !) to view^ 
Kindlest the love, that once was thine, anew. 

Now on my memory breaks that happy day. 

When first I saw thee with thy mates at play : 

On thy white neck the flaxen ringlet lies, 

With snow thy cheek, thy lip with roses vies. 

Thine eyes, twin stars, with arrowy radiance shine^ 

And pierce and sink into my heart through mine. 

Struck as with heaven’s own dart, I stand, I gaze ; 

I hang upon thy look in fix’d amaze ; 
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And, as I writhe beneath the new-felt spear, 

My artless pangs our young companions jeer. 

So charm’d me thy fair form ; or woman grown, 

Or from it’s ripen’d grace as woman known. 

Whether the glow, that thrills our early frame, 

Lit in my breast the undecaying flame ; 

Or some kind planet, at our natal hour, 

Deign’d on our hearts it’s common beam to pour : 

For one, who knew with what chaste warmth you burn’d, 
Had blabb’d the secret of my love return’d. 

Then the duenna, and the guarded door 
Baffled the stars, and bade us meet no more. 

Sever’d, our different fates we thence pursued. 

Till this late day my raptures has renew’d. 

This day, whose rare felicity I prize. 

Has given thee safe to my delighted eyes. 

Criraeless, my heart you stole in life’s soft prime ; 

And still possess that heart without a crime : 

Pure was the love, which in my youth prevail’d; 

And age would keep it pure, if honour fail’d. 

O may the gods, who five long lustres past. 

Have brought us to each other well at last. 

Grant that — when number’d five long lustres more. 
Healthful, I still may hail thee healthful as before 1 F. W. 


EPITAPHIUM IN SEPULCRO JOHANNJE, OLIM UXORIS MORI, DE- 
STINANTIS IDEM SEPULCRUM ET SIBI^^ET ALICIJE POSTERIORI 
UXORI. 

Cara TJiomcE jacet hoc Johanna uxorcula Mori^ 

Qui tumulum Alicice hunc destino, quique mihi, 

Una mihi dedit hoc conjuncta *cirentihus anniSy 
Me meet ut puer et trina puella patrem. 

Altera prvoignu ( quee gloria rara nomrcce est ! J 
Tayn pia, quam gnatis *oixfuit ulla suis* 

Altera sic mecum uxity sic altera virnty 
Carior incertum est hcec sity an hceefuerit* 

0 simuly 0 juncti poteramus *dimre nos tres 
Quhm hency sifatwm relligioque sinant I 
At societ tumulus y societ nos obsecro ccelunt : 

Sic morsy non potuit quod dare vita, dabif. 
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Translation. 

Within this tomb Jane, wife of More, reclines ; 

This, More for Alice and himself designs. 

The first, dear object of my youthful vow, 

Gave me three daughters and a son to know ; 

The next — ah I virtue, in a step-dame rare ! 

Nursed my sweet infants with a mother’s care. 

With both my years so happily have past, 

Wliich most my love, I know not — first, or last. 

0 ! had religion, destiny allow’d ; 

How smoothly, mix'd, had our three fortunes flow’d ! 

But be we in the tomb, in heaven allied : 

So kinder death shall grant what life denied."* F. W. 

As a sample of the theological spirit of this Mlus- 
trious bigot, a short extract is introduced from ‘ A 
Dialogue f of Sir Thomas More, Knight, one of the 
council of our Sovereign Lord the King, and Chancel- 
lor of his duchy of Lancaster. Wherein be treated 
divers matters ; as of the veneration and worship of 
images and relics, pra 3 dng to saints, and going on pil- 
grimage ; with many other things touching the pesti- 
lent sect of Luther and Tyndale ; by the t’one begun 
in Saxony, and by the t’other laboured to be brought 
into England ; nearly overseen by the said Sir Tho- 
mas More, Chancellor of England, 1530.’ 

* The above translations have been extracted from Mr. Cayley’s 
accurate ‘ Memoirs of Sir Thomas More,’ I. 264, 268, 134. 

t The other dialogist is the tutor of the children of a friend of 
his, who had sent him to More for the express purpose of dis- 
cussing with him the various points then in dispute. The whole 
piece drew a reply from Tyndale, which was followed by More’s 
‘ Confutation,’ in 1533; a work as vehement in spirit, and ^ 
absurd in argument, as that which it affected to defend. 

This extract (it should be observed) is made, with the substitu- 
tion of two or three modernised words and modern spelling, from 
the edition ofCawood, Wales, andTotteli, Amo 1557, IV. 1. 
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‘ When we had after dinner a little paused, your 
friend and I drew ourselves aside into the garden. And 
there sitting down in an arbour, he began to enter 
forth into the matter, saying, that ‘ he had well per- 
ceived, that not in his country only, but also in the 
university where he had been, there were that had 
none iU opinion of Luther; but thought that his 
books were by the clergy forbidden of malice and 
evil will, to the end that folks should not surely see 
and perfectly perceive what he saith, or at the least 
what thing he meaneth by his words ; which will not 
appear, they think, by a line taken out in the midst 
of a leaf, but by the diligent consideration of the 
whole matter : without which men might impute a 
wrong blame, they say, to the best writers that ever 
wrote in this world. But they think that the clergy 
will not have his books read, because that in them 
laymen may read the priests’ faults ; which was, they 
slay, the very cause of the condemnation. For else, 
whether he had written well or evil, yet they say his 
books had been kept in men’s hands and read. For 
there is, they think, therein, though some part were 
naught, many things yet weU said; whereof there 
was no reason, that men should lose the profit for the 
bad. And also reason men think it were, that all 
were heard that can be said touching the truth to be 
knowen, concerning the matters of our salvation, to 
the intent that all heard and perceived, men may for 
their own surety the better choose and hold the right 
way.’ 

‘ “ Forsooth,” quod I, " if it were now doubtful and 
ambiguous, whether the chmrch of Christ were in the 
right rule of doctrine or not, then were it very neces- 
sary to give them all good audience, that could and 
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would any thing dispute on either party, for it or 
against it, to the end that if we were now in a wrong 
way, we might leave it and walk in some better. But 
now, on the other side, if it so be (as indeed it is) that 
Christ’s church hath the true doctrine already, and 
the self-same that St. Paul would not give an angel 
of heaven audience to the contrary; what wisdom 
were it now therein to show ourselves so mistrustful 
and wavering, that for to search whether our faith were 
false or true, we should give hearing not to an angel 
of heaven, but to a fond friar ; to an apostate ; to an 
open incestuous lecher ; a plain limb of the devil ; and 
a manifest messenger of heU ! In which words, if we 
would haply think that I use myself too sore, to call 
him by such odious names, ye must consider that 
he spareth not, both untruly and without necessity, in 
his railing books to call by as evil, them whom his 
duty were highly to reverence ; whereas I do, between 
us twain, call him but as himself hath showed him in 
his writing, in his living, and in his mad marriage. 
And yet I neither do it, nor would, were it not that 
the matter-self of reason doth require it. For my 
part is it, of necessity, to tell how naught he is ; be- 
cause that the worse the man is, the more madness 
were it for wise men to give his false fables heai’ken- 
ing, against God’s undoubted truth, by his Holy Spiidt 
taught unto his church; and by such multitude of 
miracles, by so much blood of holy martyrs, by the 
virtuous living of so many blessed confessors ; by the 
purity and cleanness of so many chaste widows and 
undefouled virgins, by the wholesome doctrine of so 
many holy doctors, and finally, by the whole con- 
sent and agreement of all Christian people this fifteen 
hundred years confirmed. And, therefore, not any 

3 
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respect unto his railing against the clergy is, as some 
would have it seem, the cause of his condemnation 
and suppression of his books : for the good men of 
the clergy be not so sore grieved with them, that 
touch the faults of the bad; nor the bad themselves 
be not so tender-eared, that for the only talking of 
their faults they would banish the books, that were 
good in other things beside : for else could not the 
books of many old holy fathers have endured so long, 
wherein the vices of them, that in the clergy be 
naught, be very vehemently rebuked. But the very 
cause why his books be not suffered to be read is, be- 
cause his heresies be so many and so abominable, and 
the proofs wherewith he pretendeth to make them 
probable be so far from reason and truth, and so far 
against the right understanding of Holy Scripture, 
whereof under colour of gi-eat zeal and affection he 
laboureth to destroy the credence and good use ; and 
finally, so far stretcheth all things against good man- 
ner and virtue, provoking the world to wrong opi- 
nions of God and boldness in sin and wretchedness, 
that there can no good, but much harm grow by 
the reading. For if there were the substance good, 
and of error or oversight some cockle among the 
corn, which might be sifted out and the remnant 
stand instead, men would have been content there- 
with, as they be with such other. But now is his 
not besprent with a few spots, but with more than 
half venom poisoned the whole wine, and that right 
rotten of itself. And this done of purpose and malice, 
not without an evil spirit in suchwise walking wdth 
his words, that the contagion thereof ■were likely to 
infect a feeble soul, as the savour of a sickness sore 
infecteth a whole body.’ ” 
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I add his brief and distorted character of 
Richard III. : 

‘ Richard, the third son, of whom we now entreat, 
was in wit and courage equal with either of them, 
in body and prowess far under them both ; little of 
stature, ill-featured of limbs, crook-backed, his left 
shoulder much higher than his right, hard-favoured of 
visage, as such as is in states called w’arlike, in other 
men otherwise. He was malicious, wrathful, envious, 
and from afore his bu'th ever froward. It is for truth 
reported, that the Duchess his mother had so much ado 
in her travail, that she could not be delivered of him 
uncut ; and that he came into the world with the feet 
forward, as men be borne outward ; and (as the fame 
runneth) also not untoothed; whether men of ha- 
tred report above the truth, or else that nature 
changed her course in his beginning, who in the 
course of his life many things unnaturally com- 
mitted. 

‘ None evil captain was he in the war, as to 
which his disposition was more meetly than for peace. 
Sundry victories had he, and sometimes overthrows ; 
but never in default as for his own person, either of 
hardiness or politic order. Free was he called of dis- 
pense, and somewhat above his power liberal. With 
large gifts he gat him unsteadfast friendship, for 
which he was fain to pillage and spoil in other places, 
and get him steadfast hatred. He was close and se- 
cret ; a deep dissimuler ; lowly of countenance ; ai- 
rogant of heart ; outwardly coimpiiiable where he 
inwardly hated, not letting to kiss whom he thought 
to kin ; dispiteous and cruel, not for evil will alway ; 
but after for ambition, and either for the surety or 
increase of his estate. Friend and foe was much- 
6 
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what indifferent, where his advantage grew ; he 
spared no man’s death, whose life withstood his pur* 
pose. He slew with his own hands King Henry VI., 
being prisoner in the Tower.’ ^ 

In his " Dialogue of Comfort against Tribulation/ 
More has drawn so lively and characteristic a picture, 

* Th6 classical reader may not be displeased to have an op- 
portunity of seeing the same character portrayed in Latin by the 
same hand : 

Hichardus hie, de quo prcBsens sermo instituitur^ ingenio atquc 
animi robore utrmisjratrum formd ^rohiiateque utrique Juit 
ir^erior ; Jiabitu corporis exiguo^ incequcdibiis atque informibus 
memhris^ ext anti dor so ^ alter oque humero erectior ; os inamabilej 
tor*oum^ ac plane ejusmodi quale bellicosum in purpuratis ac Mar* 
tium appellari, in aliis aliter solet* Versipellis, iracundus, hvoidiis^ 
semperque etiam ante partum pravus : quippe quamjama esthaud 
aliter alvo materna eximi^ quhm obstetricante^ferro potuisse» Quin 
Agrippam etiam natum eum^ pedibusque prcelatis exitsse firunf, 
jPrcBterea^ nec indentatum ; svoe aliquid adstruxit ^ero^ odio natus 
rumor ^ sive natiira futuri prcescia preepostere multa in ejus oriu 
ostendere wluit, qiii multa foret in *oita contra natures fas desig* 
•naturus, 

Cceterum bello liaud instrenuus dux est habitus^ cni qub.m ad 
pacem nahird Juit accommodatior : scepe victor evasit ; siibinde 
etiam victus^ quam rent ne esmulorum quidem quisquam ipsius aut 
inscitice aid ignavice unquam tribwit. Supra Jacultates projusus ; 
qices ne dejeerent^ ex aliis exhaurire cogebatur quod in alios ef* 
Junderet, His artibus Jactum, ut amicitiam instabilemy stabile 
odium pareret, , Consilia sua non aliis unquam crederCy quam per 
quos exequi necessejuit ; at ne Us ipsis quidem aut antCy aut am* 
pliuSy quam res urgebat. Personam quamlihet induercy gerereque 
et tueri gnaviter ; hilaremy sever aniy gravemy remissamy prout su* 
Piere aut ponere suasit commodum. In cultu modestia ; in animo 
Justus impofenSy immanis. Verbis adblandiens his, quos intus im* 
pense oderat ; nec eorum abstinens complexibuSy quos destinabat 
occidere : crudelis atque immitisy hand oh iram semper y sed ambi* 
tionis ergo sespiusy dum vel augendee Jortuncs sues vel Jirmandcs 
studeret^ Quippe amici inimicique cequa ratio Juity comparati cum 
commodis ; neque cujusquam morte abstinuit unquam y cujus vita 

VOL. 1. L 
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designed no doubt to represent Cardinal Wolsey at 
the head of his own table, that though the extract is 
long, the reader I think will not be displeased with 
it’s insertion ; in the very orthography, too, for once, 
of the time when it was written. The title of the 
chapter is, " Of Flattery.’ III. 

‘ Anthony. I pray you, Cosyn, tell on. 

^ Vyncent* Whan I was fyrste in Almaine, Uncle, 
it happed me to bee somewhat favoured with a great 
manne of the churche, and a great state, one of the 
greatest in all that countrey there. And indede who- 
soever might spende as muche as hee mighte in one 
thinge and other, were a ryght great estate in anye 
eountrey of Christendom. But glorious was hee verye 
farre above all measm^e, and that was great pitie, 
for it dyd harme, and made him abuse many great 
gyftes that god hadde geven him. Never was he 
saciate of hearinge his owne prayse. 

^ So happed it one day, that he had in a great 
audience made an oracion in a certayne maner, where 
in he lilted himselfe so well, that at his diner he sat, 
him thought on thomes, till he myghte here how thei 
that sat with him at his borde woulde commende it. 
And whan he had sitte musing a while, devysing (as 
I thought after) uppon some prety proper waye to 
bryng it in with all, at the laste, for lacke of a better 
(leste he should have letted the matter to long) he 
broughte it even blontly forth, and asked us al that 
satte at his hordes end (for at his owne messe in the 
middes ther sat but himself alone) howe well we 

nndereiur consiliis sitis ol stare. Constans fama est Henricim Sex^ 
ium^ dum excitus regno in arce Londlnensi captwus adservaretur^ 
ah isto ( criideliter adacto sub costas pugione ) conjossum ac truci* 
datum (Hifit, Reg. Rich. III.) 
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lyked his oracyon that he hadde made that daye. 
But in fayth, Uncle, whan that probleme was once 
proponed, till it was full aunswered, no manne (I 
wene) eate one morseU of meate more. Every manne 
was fallen in so depe a studye, for the fyndynge of 
some exquisite prayse. For he that shoulde have 
brought oute but a vulgare and a common commen- 
dacion woulde have thought himself shamed for ever. 
Than sayde we our sentences by rowe as wee sat, 
from the lowest unto the hyghest in good order, as it 
had bene a great mater of the comon weale, in a right 
solempne counsayle. Whan it came to my parte, I wyll 
not saye it (Uncle, for no boaste) mee thoughte, by 
our Ladye, for my parte, I quytte my selfe metelye wel. 

‘ And I lyked my selfe the better, beecause mee 
thoughte my woordes beeinge but a straungyer, 
wente yet with some grace in the Almain tong, 
wherein lettying my latin alone me listed to shewe 
my cunnyng. And I hoped to be lyked the better, 
because I sawe that he that sate next me, and shold 
saie his sentence after mee, was an unlearned Prieste, 
for he collide speake no latin at all. But whan he 
came furth for hys part with my Lordes commenda- 
cion, the wyly Fox hadde be so weU accustomed in 
courte with the crafte of flattry, that he wente be- 
yonde me to to farre. 

‘ And than myght I see by hym, what excellence a 
right meane witte may come to in one crafte, that in 
al his whole life studyeth and busieth his witte about 
no mo but that one. But I made after a solempne 
vowe unto my selfe, that if ever he and I were matched 
together at that boorde agayne ; whan we should fall 
to our flattrye, I would flatter in latin, that he should 
not contende with me nomore. For though I could 
be content to be out runne of an horse, yet would I 
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no more abyde it to be out runne of an asse. But, 
Uncle, here beganne nowe the game. He that sate 
hygheste, and was to speake, was a greate beneficed 
man, and not a doctour onely, but also somewhat 
learned in dede in the lawes of the churche. A worlde 
it was, to see howe he marked every mannes worde 
that spake before him. And it seemed that every 
worde the more proper it was, the worse he liked it, 
for the cumbraunce that he had to study out a better 
to passe it. The manne even swette with the la- 
boure, so that he was fain in the while now and than 
to wipe his face. Howbeit, in conclusion, whan it 
came to his course, we that had spoken before bimj 
hadde so taken up al among us before, that we hadde 
not lefte hym one wyse worde to speake after. 

‘ Anthony. Alas, good manne ! amonge so manye 
of you, some good felow shold have lente hym one. 

‘ Vincent. It needed not, as happe was. Uncle. 
For he found out such a shift, that in hys flatteryng 
he passed us all the myany. 

‘ Anthony. Why, what sayde he, Cosyn ? 

‘ Vincent. By our Ladye, Uncle, not one worde. 
But lyke as, I trow, Plinius telleth,that whan Appel- 
les the Paynter, m the table that he paynted of the 
sacryfyce and the death of Iphigenia, hadde in the 
makynge of the sorroweftill countenaunces of the 
other noble menne of Greece that beehelde it, spente 
out so much his craft and hys cunnynge, that when he 
came to make the countenance of king Agamemnon 
her father, whiche hee reserved for the laste-r-he could 
devise no maner of newe heavy chere and countenance 
— ^but to thentent that no man should see what 
maner countenaunce it was, that her father hadde, 
the paynter was fayne to paynte hym, holdyng his 
face in his handkercher. * , 
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^ The like pageant in a maner plaide us there this 
good aunciente honourable flatterer. For whan he 
sawe that he coulde fynde no woordes of prayse, that 
woulde passe al that hadde bene spoken befoi*e all 
ready e, the wyly Fox woulde speake never a word^ 
but as he that wer ravished unto heavenward with 
the wonder of the wisedome and eloquence that my 
Lordes grace hadde uttered in that Oracyon, he fette 
a longe syghe, with an oh from the bottome of hys 
breaste, and helde uppe bothe hys handes, and lyfte 
uppe his head, and caste up his eyen into the welkin 
and wepte. 

^ Anthony, Forsooth, Cosyn, he plaide his parte 
verye properlye.’^ 

A specimen of his elegant Latinity and his political 
philosophy is supplied at once by a passage from his 
^ Utopia^ where, upon the recently-agitated question 
of Capital Punishments, he argues under the assumed 
name of Raphael Hythlodaeus, as follows : 

* Forte Jbrtuna, quum die quodam in ejus [sc Mortoni Cantu- 
ariensis Archiepiscopi et Cardinalis^ ac turn quoque Anglice 
Cancellarii) mensa essem, laicus quidam legum mstratium peritus 
aderat : isy nescio unde nactus occasionem^ ccepit accurate laudare 
rigidam illam justitiam, quce turn illic exercelatur in fares, quos 
passim narrahat nonnunquam suspendi mginti in una cruce y atque 
eo *oeJiementius dicehat se mirari^ cum tarn pauci elaherentur sup- 
plicio, quo malofatoferet uti tarn multi tamen unique grassaren- 
tur. Turn ego^ ausus enim sum libere apud Cardinalem loqui. 

Nihil mireris {inquam^, nam hcBC punitio furum et supra 
justum est, et non ex usu publico, Est enim ad vindicandafurta 
Tiimis atrox, nec tamen ad refrcenanda sufficiens. Qpdppe neque 
furtum simplex tarn ingens f acinus est, ut capite deheat plecti} 
meque ulla poena est tanta, ut ah latrociniis cohiheat eos, qui 
nullam aliam artem qucerendi mctus habent, Itaque hac in re 
non ^os modby sed bona pars hujus orbis imitari videtur malo^ 

* A farther view of Wolsey^s character will be given in thq 
Pxtracts attached to the Life of Lord Burghley. 
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prceceptores^ qui discipulos mrherant lihentius quam docent. 
Decernuntur enim furanti grmia atque horrenda supplicia^ cum 
potius multofuerit providendum uti aliquis esset proxientus vltcu, 
ne ciiiquam iam dira sitjiirandi primum^ dehinc pereundi neces^ 
sitas.’^ * ‘‘ Certe^ nisi his Tnalis medemmi, J^rustrajactetis 

exercitam in mndicanda furta justitiam^ nemp'e speciosam magis 
quam aut justarn aut utilem. Siqiddem quum pessime sinitis 
educari^ et mores paidatim ah tenerls annis corrumpi, puniendos 
Xiidelicet turn demum quum ea Jiagitia mri designent^ quorum spem 
de se perpetuam a pueritid usque prcehuerant — quid aliud qucero 
quam facltis fur es^ et iidem plectitis"^^^ 

* Jam me hrec loquente, juris ille eonsultus interim se ad dicen-- 
dim composuerat, ac statuerat secim modo illo solenni disputantium 
utij qui diligeniius repetunt qudm respondent ; adeo honam partem 
laudis ponunt in memortd, ‘‘ Jdell'e {inquit) dixisti prcfectb, quum 
sis mdelicet hospes, qui magis andire his de rehits aliquid potueris, 
quhm exacte quicquam cognoscere ; id quod ago paucis efficiam perr 
spicuum. Nam primum adire recensebo quce tu dixisti : demde os- 
tendam, quihus in rebus imposuit tibi nostrarum rerum ignoratio: 
postremb, raiiones tuas omnes diluam atque dissoham, Igiturut 
hprimo^ quod sum pollicituSy exordiary quatuor ynihi visus es — 
Tacej^ inquit Cardinalis ; nam hand rcsponsurus panels 
Hjiderisy qui sic incipias. Qjuamohrem lexahimus in preesenti te hde 
respondendi molestid ; ser^aturi tamen integrum id munus tibi in 
proximum congressum vestrumy quern (nisi quid impediat aut te^ 
aut Rapliaelem hunc) crastinus dies *velim referat. Sed interim ahs 
ie ymi Raphael y per quamlibenter audierimy quaretu furtum pules uU 
iimo supplicio non puniendum ; quamve aliam pcenam ipse statuasy 
quce magis conducat in publicum : nam tolerandum ne tu quidem 
sentis. At si nunc per mortem quoque In furtum ruitury propo* 
Slid semel n)itce securitate quce visy quis metus posset ahsterrere 
maleficos ; qui mitigatione suppliciiy DeJut presmio quodamy ad 
malefcium se invitatos inierpretarentur'^'*^ “ Omnino mihi nideturf 
inquamy “ pater henignissimCy homini vltayn eripi propter ereptam 
pecuniam prorsus iniquum esse. Siquidem cilm humand mtd ne 
omnibus quidem fortunes possessionibus paria fieri posse arbitror, 
(fjXod si Icesam justitiamy si leges violatas hdc rependi pcend 
dicanty hand pecuniam ; quidnimerito summum jus summa 
vocetur injuria ? Nam neque legum probanda sunt tarn Manliana 
imperiuy ut sicubi in lexissimum parum ohtemperetury illico stringant 
gladium : neque tarn Stoica scitUy ut omnia peccata adeo existiment 
paria, uti nihil judicent interesse occidatne aliquis hominemy an 
nummum ei surripiat ^ inter queSy si quicquam ce quit as valet y nihii 
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omnino simile aut affine. Deus vetuit occidi qiiemquam ; et nos 
iamjucile occidimus oh ademptam pecuniolam ? Quod si quis in* 
terpretetur illo Deijussu interdictam necis potestatem^ nisi qua- 
iejius Humana lex declaret occidendum ; quidohstaty quominnshomines 
eodem modo constituant inter se quatenus stuprum admittendum 
sit^ adulterandum, pejerajidum^ Siquidem quum Deus non alienee 
modo, verum etiam sues cuique mortis Jus ademerit, si hominum in* 
ter se consensus de mutud ciede certis placitis consentientium adeo de- 
bet valere, ut illius prmcepti mncnlis eximat suos satellites, qui sine 
ullo exemplo Dei eos interemerint quos Humana sanctio jussit 
occidi; annon Hoc pacto prceceptum illud Dei tantum juris est 
habiturum, quantum Humana jura permiserint ? Acffit nimirum^ 
ut ad eundem modum omnibus in rebus statuant homines, quatenus 
divina mandata con*oeniat obseroari ! Denique lex J^osaica^ 
quanquam inclemens et aspera, nempe in servos et quidem ohsti* 
natos lata, tamen pecunid furtum, hand morte multavit. Ne 
putemus Deum in nova lege clementice, quam pater imperat JUiis, 
majorem indulsisse nobis invicem sceviendi licentiam* Hesesunt, 
cur non licere putem, Qudm verb sit ahsurdum atque etiam per* 
niciosum reipublicce furem atque homicidam ex esquo puniri, nemo 
est opinor qui nesciaf, Nempe quum latro conspiciat non minus 
imminere discriminis duntaxat Jurti damnato, quam si preeferea 
convincatur Homicidii, Hdc und cogitaiione impellitur in ccedem ejus, 
quern alioqui Juerat iantum spoliaturus : quippe preeterquam quod 
deprelienso nihil sit plus periculi, est etiam in ccede securitas major, 
et major celandi spes suhlato facinoris indice. Itaque dum fares nimis 
atrociter studemus perterrefacere, in bonorum incitamus perniciem. 

Jam, quod queeri solet, ^ Quee punitio possit esse commodior^'* 
M.OC, meo judicio. Hand paidb facilms est repertu, quam quee 
possit 'esse deterior. Cur enim dubitemus earn viam utilem esse 
^castigandis scelerihus, quam scimus olim tarn diuplacidsse Romanis^ 
administrandcB reipublicce periiissimis ? Ne^npe hi magnorum fa* 
cinorum convictos in lapidicinas atque fodienda metalla damnabanf, 
perpetuis adservandos vhicidis. Quanxquam ego, quod ad hac rem 
attinet, mdlius institutum gentis magis proho quam id quod inter ea^ 
dum peregrmabar in Perside, observatum apud vulgb dictos Poly- 
leritas adnotavi : populum neque exiguum neque imprudenter insti- 
tutum, et nisi quod trihutum quotannis Persarum pendit regi^ 
ccetera liberum ac suis permissum legihus. Cceterum quoniam 
longe ab mari, montihus fere circundati, et suce terree nulla in re 
maligyiceconieniifructihus, neque adeunt alios scepe neque adeuntur; 
tamen ex vetusto more gentis neque fnes prorogare student, et quos 
habent abomni facile injuria et monies tuentur et pensio, qtcam 
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rerum potmiti persolvunt, Immunes prorsus ah hand 

perinde splendide atque commode, ^felicesque magis qudm nohiles 
cut clari degunt quippe ne nomine quidem opmor, prceterqitam 
conterminiSi admodim satis noiu Ergo apud Jios furti qui perO'- 
guntur, quod sustulere domino reddunt^ non quod alibi fieri solet, 
principi (idpote cui tantum juris esse censent in rem furtimm, 
quantum ipsifuri) j sin resperierit^ pretio ex bonis furum confecto 
ac persolitto : tumreliqifo uxorihus eorum atque liberis integrOyipsi 
damnantur in opera, ac nisi atrociter commissum furtum est, 
neque clauduniur ergastido, neque gestant compedes, sed liberi ac 
soluti inpublicis occupantur operibus. Detrectantes, ac languidius 
gerentes sese, non tarn mnculis coercent, quhn excitant verberibus : 
strenuam navantes operam absunt h contumeliis, nociu tamen 
nominatim censiti cuhicidis includuntur. Prcxter assiduwn laborem, 
nihil incommodwm est in vita, Alunhir enim hand duriter : qui 
publicm rei serviunt, e publico ; alibi aider. Siquidem alicuht 
quod impendiiur in eos ex eleemosyna colligihir ; atque ed via 
quanquam incertd, tamen ut est ille populus misericors, nidU re- 
peritur uherior. Alibi reditiis quidam puhlici ad id destmanfur. 
Est ubi cerium in eos usus tributum viritim corfierunf. Quin aliquot 
in locis nullum publicum opusjaciunt ; sed ut privatus quisque eget 
mercenariis, ita illorum ciijuspiam in eum diem operam staid 
mercede conducit apud Jorum, paulo 7ninoris qudm quanti libe^'a^n 
Juerat conducturus : prceterea Jas est servilem ignaviain Jiagris 
corripere. hie fit, uti nunquam opere careant ; et preeter victum 
aliquid quoque die ab singulis publico irjeratur cei'ario. XJ710 
quodam colore vestiuntur et omnes et soli, capillo 7ion abraso, 
verum paulo supra auriculas attonso, e quaruin altera paidulum 
presscinditur. Cibmi cuique ah amicis dart, potumque, ac sui coloris 
vestem licet: pecuniam datam esse danti pariter atque accipienti 
capitale ; neque mimes periculosum etiam homini libero qudeunque 
de causa nummum d damnato recepisse, et servos" item {sic enim 
damnatos vacant) arma contingere. Suos queeque regio propria dis- 
tinguitnotd, quam abjecisse capitale est; ut vel extra suos con- 
spici fines, vel cum alterius regionis servo quicquam esse colloquu- 
turn. ^ At neque tutior jugee meditatio, qudm ipsa est Juga. Quin 
conscium talis fuisse consilii in servo nex est, in libero servitus. 
Contrd indici prezmia decreta sunt: libero pecunia, servo lihertas, 
utrique verb venia atque impunitas conscientics ; ne qua^ido perse- 
qui malum consilium qudm pceniiere sit tutius. 

^ Hujus rei Ikzc lex atque hie ordo est, quern dixi ; qui quaiitum 
haheat humanitatis et commodi, facile patet : quando sic irascitiir, 
ut vitiapenmat servatis hominihusy atque ita tractatis ut boms esse 
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necesse sit^ et quantum ante damni dederunt tantum reliqua *oiid 
resarciant, Porro ne ad pristinos relahantur moies adeo nullus est 
metusy ut viafores quoque quihus iter aliquo instituium est, non aliis 
virn ducibus sese tutiores arhitrentur, quam serms illis ad quamqne 
regionem subinde commutatis, Nempe ad perpetrandum latro- 
cinium nihil liahent usquam non importunum ; manus inermeSy 
pecimia tantum sceleris index, deprehenso paratamndicta, neque 
spes ulla prorsusfugiendi quoquam. Quo enim pactofalleret ac 
iegeretfugam homo nulla Destium pane populo similis, nisi aheat 
nndics? Quin sic quoque fugientem proderet auricula. At nc 
mito saltern concilio conjureni m rempiiblicamy id demmi scilicet 
periculum est. Quasi in tantam >venire spem ulla possit viciniay 
non tentatis ac solicitatis ante multarum t'egionum servitiis ; qua: 
tantum ahsunt h facultate conspirandi, utne comenire quidem et 
colloqui aut salutare se mutuo liceat : ut credantur interim id 
consilium intrepide credituri suis quod reticentibus periculosimiy 
prodeniihus maximo esse bono sciantl Quum contrh nemo sit proisus 
exspes, oheddendo ac perferendo honamque de se prcebendo spem 
emendatioris in posferum mice, posse his modis fieri ut Uhertatem 
ahquando recuperet; quippe nullo non anno restitutis aliquot 
commendatione patienticeP 

Hcbc quum dixissem, afque adjecissem ‘ 7iihil mihi mderi causes, 
quare non hie modus haheri vel in Anglia possit multo majors cum 
fiructu qudm ilia jusiitia, quam juris ille pentus tantopere lauda- 
verat* subhcEc lUe (jiempe jure consultus) Nunquam,^^ inquit, 
istud sic stabiliri queat in Anglia, ut non in summum discrimen 
adducat rempublicam et simul heec dicens commovit caput, ac 
distorsit lahrum, atque ita conticuit, Et omnes, qui aderanf, 
pedihus in ejus ihani sententiam. Turn Cardinalis, « Non est/^ 
inquit, proclke divinare commodene an secus res cessura sit 
nullo prorsus facto periculo. Veriem si pronundata moo'fis sen- 

tentia differre executionem jubeatprinceps, atque hune experiatur 
morem, cohibitis asylorum primlegiis, turn *oero si res cqmprohetm 
ecentu esse utilis, rectum fiuerit earn stabiliri ; alioqidtunc quoque 
ttfficere supplido eos, qui sunt ante damnati, neque minus e 
republicafuerit, neque magis injusfum quam si nunc idemfieret, 
nec ullum interea nasci ex ed re potest periculum, Qmn mihi 
certe mdentur Err ones quoque ad eundem posse modum non 
pessime iractari, in quos hactenus tarn multis editis legibus nihil 
promommus tamen,^ Hcec uhi dixit Cardinalis, qiice me nan-ante 
contempserant omnes, eadem nemo non certaiim laudihus est pro- 
sequutus, maxime tamen illud de Errombus, quoniam hoc ab ipso 
adjectum est,* 
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Translation.'^ 

^ One day when I was dining with him (Arch- 
bishop Morton) there happened to be at table one of 
the English lawyers, who took occasion to ran out 
in a high commendation of the severe execution of 
justice upon thieves, who (as he said) were then 
hanged so fast, that there were sometimes twenty on 
one gibbet ; and upon that he said, " he could not 
wonder enough how it came to pass, that since so 
few escaped, there were yet so many thieves left who 
were still robbing in all places.’ Upon this, I who 
took the boldness to speak freely before the Cardinal, 
said, ^ There was no reason to wonder at the matter, 
since this way of punisMng thieves was neither just in 
itself, nor good for the public ; for as the severity was 
too great, so the remedy was not effectual : simple 
theft not being so great a crime, that it ought to 
cost a man his life ; and no punishment, how severe 
soever, being able to restrain those from robbing, 
who can discover no other way of livelihood.’ In 
this,” said I, “ not only you in England, but a great 
part of the world, imitate some ill masters, that are 
readier to chastise their scholars, than to teach them. 
There ai’e dreadful punishments enacted against 
thieves ; but it w^ere much better to make such good 
provisions, by which every man might be put in a 
method how to live, and so be preserved from the 
fatal necessity of stealing, and of dying for it.” 

There is then a long discussion between the par- 
ties, upon the causes of theft, which concludes in 
the following manner ; 

^ The translation I extract from Montagu on the ^ Punish- 

]!:nent of Death.^ 
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“ If you do not find a remedy to these evils, it is 
a vain thing to boast of your severity in punishing 
theft ; which, though it may have the appearance of 
justice, yet in itself is neither just nor convenient ; 
for if you suffer your people to be ill-educated, and 
their manners to he corrupted from their infancy, 
and then punish them for those crimes to which 
their first education disposed them, what else is to 
be concluded from tliis, but that you first make 
thieves, and then punish them ? ” 

‘ While I was talldng thus, the Counsellor who 
was present had prepared an answer, and had re- 
solved to resume all I had said according to the for- 
mality of a debate, in which things are generally 
repeated more faithfully than they are answered ; as 
if the chief trial to be made were of men’s memories. 

You have talked prettily for a stranger,” said he, 
“ having heard of many things among us, which you 
have not been able to consider well ; but I will make 
the whole matter plain to you, and will first repeat 
in order all that you have said ; then I will show, how 
much your ignorance of our affairs has misled you, 
and will in the last place answer all your arguments. 
And that I may begin where I promised, there were 
four things” — “ Hold your peace,” said the Cardinal, 

‘ this wiU take up too much time ; therefore we will 
at present ease you of the trouble of answering, and 
reserve it to our next meeting, which shall be to- 
morrow, if Raphael’s affairs and yours can admit of 
itc but, Raphael (said he to me) I would gladly 
know upon v/hat reason it is, that you think theft 
ought not to be punished by death ? Would you give 
way to it; or do you propose any other punish- 
ment, that will, be more ixseful to the public? For 
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since death does not restrain theft, if men thought 
their lives would be safe, what fear or force could 
restrain ill men? On the contrary, they would look 
on the mitigation of the punishment, as an invitation 
to commit more crimes.” I answered, “ It seems to 
me a very unjust thing to take away a man’s life for 
a little money ; for nothing in the world can be of 
equal value with a man’s life : and if it is said, that 
it is not for the money that one suffers, but for his 
breaking the law, I must say, ‘ extreme justice is 
an extreme injury;’ for we ought not to approve of 
these terrible laws that make the smallest offences 
capital ; nor of that opinion of the Stoics, that makes 
‘ ^ crimes equal ;’ as if there were no difference to be 
made between the killing of a man, and the taking of 
his purse, between which (if we examine things im- 
partially) there is no likeness nor proportion. God has 
.commanded us, ‘not to kill;’ and shall we kill so 
easily for a little money? But if one shall say, 
that by that law we are only forbidden to kiQ, 
except when the laws of the land allow of it ; upon 
the same grounds, laws may be made in some cases 
to allow of rape, adultery, and perjitfy : for God 
having taken from us the right of disposing, either 
of our own or of other people’s lives, if it is pre- 
tended that the mutual consent of men in making 
laws can authorise manslaughter in cases in whick 
God has given us no example, that it frees people 
from the obligation of the divine law, and so makes 
murther a lawful action ; what is this, but to give a 
preference to human laws before the divine ? And, 
if this is once admitted, by the same rule men may 
in aU other things put what restrictions they please 
upon the laws of God! If by the Mosaical law. 
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though it was rough and severe (as being a yoke laid 
upon an obstinate and servile nation) men were only 
fined, and not put to death for theft ; we cannot 
imagine that in this new law of mercy, in which 
God treats us with the tenderness of a father, he has 
given us a greater licence to cruelty than he did to the 
Jews. Upon these reasons it is, that I think putting 
thieves to death is not lawfid : and it is plainly and 
obviously absurd, and of iU consequence to the com- 
monwealth, that a thief and a murtherer should be 
equally punished. For if a robber sees that his danger 
is the same if he is convicted of theft, as if he were 
guilty of murther, this will naturally invite him to 
kill the person whom otherwise he would only have 
robbed ; since, the punishment being the same, there 
is more security and less danger of discovery, when he 
that can best make it is put out of the way : so that 
terrifying thieves too much provokes them to cruelty. 

‘ But as to the question, ‘ What more convenient 
way of punishment can be found ?’ I think it much 
more easy to find that, than to find any way that 
is worse. Why indeed should we doubt, but that the 
way so long in use among the old Romans, who well 
understood the arts of government, was very proper 
for their punishment ? They condemned such as they 
found guilty of great crimes, to work their whole lives 
in quarries, or to dig in mines with chains about them.* 

* So Erasmus in his ‘ Exomologesis^ seu Modus Conjitendi : * 

Q^uanquam prc^anus etiam magistratus consultius Jaceret^ si 
operis in usmi reipiihlicce indictis castigaret qucedam furto'H'um 
genera aut alia facinora — grama quidem illa^ sed lemora qiicm ut 
capite plecti deheant, prcesertim apud Ckristianos — quam si reos 
%nwrant aut mutilent, Velut olirri nexi prcestahant operam cre-^ 
ditoribus ; et ahi vinoti fodiciavt in agris^ ccedebant raateri^m. 
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But the method I liked best was that, which I observed 
in my travels in Persia ; among the Polylerits, who 
are a considerable and weU-govemed people. They 
pay a yearly tribute to the King of Persia; but, in 
all other respects, they are a free nation and governed 
by their own laws. They lie far from the sea, and 
are environed with hills : contented with the produc- 
tions of their own country, which is very fruitful, 
they^have little commerce with any other nation ; and 
as (according to the genius of their country) they have 
no inclination to enlarge their borders, so their moun- 
tains, and the pension they pay to the Persians, secure 
them from all invasions. Thus they have no wars 
among them ; they live rather conveniently than with 
splendor, and may more properly be called an happy 
nation, than either eminent or famous ; for I do not 
fTiinkj that they are known so much as by name to 
any but their next neighbours. Those, that are found 
guilty of theft among them, are bound to make resti- 
tution to the owner ; and not, as in other places, to 
the prince (for they reckon that the prince has no 
more right to the stolen goods than the thief) ; but if 
that wMch. Was stolen is no more in being, then the 
goods of the robbers are estimated, and after restitution 
is made out of them, the remainder is given to their 
wives and children, and they themselves are con- 
demned to serve in the public works ; not imprisoned, 
or chained, unless there happened to be some extraor- 
dinary circumstances in their crimes. They go about 
loose and free, working for the public : if they are idle 

sunt ex his- qus nSrunt artem sedentariam ; his ergastula con- 
veaiebant. Hoc foenoe genus duplicem habet utilitatem; et 
iemendat nocetifesi non extinguit ; et conducit reipublKa, vel ei 
qtdmaleficio Uesus-^t,^- (Op, V. 167. Ed. Le ClerQ.) ' 
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or backward to work, they are whipped; but if they 
work hard, they are well used and treated without 
any mark of reproach, only the lists of them are 
always called, at night, and they are then shut up. 
They suffer no uneasiness, except this of constant 
labour ; for as they work for the pubKc, so they are 
well entertained out of the public stock. T his > fa 
done differently in different places ; in some plat t >■ 
whatever is bestowed upon them is raised by a ci.d- 
ritable contribution ; and though this way may secni 
uncertain, yet so merciful are the inclinations of that 
people, that they are plentifully supplied by it;* in 
others, public revenues are set aside for tbem,^ ijr 
there is a constant tax of a poR-money raised for thei r 
maintenance. In other places again, they are not so* 
to any public work ; but every private man, who 
in want of workmen, goes to the market-place, and 
hires them of the public a little lower than he would 
a jfreeman: and, if they go lazily about their tas . , 
he may quicken them with the whip. Thus, the>-.; 
is always some piece of work or other to be doiu 
by them ; and, beside their hvelLhood, they earn som. - 
what still for the public. They aU wear a peculhir 
habit of one certain colour, their hair is cropped a 
little above their ears, and a piece of one of their ears 
is cut off. Their friends are allowed to give them 
either meat, drink, or clothes, so they are of their pro- 
per colour ; but it is death, both to the giver and 
taker, if they furnish them with money: nor is it 
less penal for any freeman to take money from them, 
upon any account whatsoever ; and it is, also, death 
for any of these ‘ slaves’ (so they are called) to handle 
arms. Those of each division of the country are 
distinguished by a peculiar mark, which it is capital 
4 
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for them to lay aside, as it is likewise to go beyond 
their bounds, or to talk with a slave of another 
jurisdiction; and the very attempt of an escape is 
not less penal than an escape itself: it is death 
for any other slave to be accessary to it; and if 
a freeman engages in it, he is condemned to slavery ; 
those who discover it are rewarded, if freemen, in 
money; and if slaves, with liberty, together with 
a pardon for being accessary to it : that so they 
may find their account, rather in repenting of their 
having countenanced such a design, than in promot- 
ing it. 

^ These are their laws and rules in relation to 
robbery; and they are obviously as advantageous, 
as they are mild and gentle : since not only is vice 
destroyed, and men preserved, but they are treated in 
such a manner as to make them see the necessity of 
being honest, and of emplo3dng the rest of their lives 
in repairing the injuries which they have formerly done 
to society. Neither is there any hazard of their falling 
back to their old customs. And so little do travellers 
apprehend mischief from them, that they generally 
make use of them for guides from one jurisdiction tq 
another: for there is nothing left them, by which 
they can rob, or be the better for it ; since they are 
disarmed, and the very having of money is a sufli- 
cient conviction. And as they are certainly punished, 
if discovered, so they cannot hope to escape; for 
their habit being in all it’s parts different from what 
is commonly worn, they can only have a chance of 
escaping naked, and even then their cropped ear would 
betray them. The only danger to be feared from 
them is, their conspiring against the government: 
but those of one divirion and neighbourhood can do 
1 
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nothing to any purpose^ unless a general conspiracy 
were laid among all the slaves of the several jurisdic- 
tions : and this is impossible, as they cannot meet or 
talk together ; nor will any venture upon a design, 
where the concealment would be so dangerous, and 
the discovery so profitable. None are quite hopeless 
of recovering their freedom, since by their obedience 
and patience, and by giving good grounds to believe 
that they will change their manner of life for the 
future, they may expect at last to obtain their liberty : 
and some are annually restored to it, upon the good 
character that is given of them.” 

^ When I had related all this, I added, that " I did 
not see why such a method might not be followed in 
England with more advantage, than could ever be 
expected from that severe justice, which the coun- 
sellor so much magnified.’ To this he answered, 
that ‘ it could never take place in England, with- 
out endangering the whole nation : ’ shook his head, 
made some grimaces, and held his peace. All the 
company seemed of his opinion except the Car- 
dinal, who said, that ‘ it was not easy to form a 
judgement of it’s success, since it was a method 
that never yet had been tried:’ but “if,” said he, 
“ when sentence of death is passed upon a thief, the 
Prince would reprieve him for a while, and make the 
experiment upon him, denying him the privilege of a 
sanctuary; then, should a good effect be produced upon 
him, it might take place ; and if it did not succeed, 
the worst would be, to execute the sentence on the 
condemned person at last. And I do not see (added 
he) why it should be either unjust if convenient, or 
at aU dangerous, to admit of such a delay. In my 
opmion too. Vagrants ought to be treated in the same 
VOL. I. M 
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manner ; against whom, though we have made many 
laws, yet we have not been able to gain our end.” 
This motion, as made by the Cardinal, they all com- 
mended, though they had despised it when it came 
from me; but more particularly what related to 
Vagrants, because it was his own observation.’ 
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JOHN FISHER, 

BISHOP OF ROCHESTER * 


[1459—1535.] 


From the close 


connexion between the memoirs 


and the fate of this illustrious prelate with those of 
Sir Thomas More, the total omission of his history 
might mislead the reader into an opinion, that the 
Chancellor was the sole victim to the King’s exas- 
peration on the contested points of his divorce and 
his supi’emacy. 

John Fisher was the son of a merchant of Beverley, 
in Yorkshire, where he was bom in the year 1459. 
His father dying while he was young, the care of his 
education devolved upon his mother, who with the 
view of preparing him for the church sent him to 
Cambridge in 1484. In 1491, he was admitted 
M. A ; and in 1495 was appointed one of the Proc- 
tors of the university, and elected Master of Michael 
House, the college in which he had been educated.f 


* Authorities. Biographia Britannica, Bailey's Life of 
Fisher, Walpole’s Catalogue (f Royal and Nolle Authors, and 
Burnet’s History of the Reformation. 
t Now incorporated into Trinity College. 

M 3 
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In 1501, he went through his public exercises for 
the degree of D. D. with unusual credit. 

As Henry VII.’s eldest son Arthur was at this 
time alive. Prince Henry (afterward Henry VIII.) 
who was designed for an ecclesiastic, was placed 
under the tuition of Dr. Fisher. In this situation his 
merits were speedily discerned by his pupil’s grand- 
mother, Margaret Countess of Richmond, a lady 
equally eminent for her piety, her talents, and her 
virtues. She appointed him her chaplain and con- 
fessor, in which station he so entirely gained her 
esteem, that in all her worldly as well as spiritual 
concerns she acted wholly under his advice and di- 
rection. Of this confidence the universities speedily 
reaped the benefit ; for in 1502, under his recom- 
mendation, she founded two perpetual Divinity- 
Lectures, one at Oxford, and the other at Cam- 
bridge. Of the latter, Dr. Fisher was appointed the 
first professor. In 1504, from the honourable men- 
tion frequently made of him by Fox bishop of Win- 
chester, he was promoted to the see of Rochester; 
•and it is greatly to his honour, that though it was at 
that time the least valuable of all the English bishop- 
rics, and he had subsequently the offer of the more 
affluent sees of Lincoln and Ely, he never would ex- 
change it. It was his custom to call his church ‘ his 
wife ; ’ and he would sometimes say, in his more ad- 
vanced years, that ‘ he would not give up his little 
old wife, to whom he had been so long wedded, for 
a wealthier’. « Though others,” he added, « have 
larger revenues, I have fewer souls under my care ; 
so that when I shall have to give an account of both, 
which must be very soon, I would not desire my con- 
dition to have been better than it is.” 
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In the same year, he was chosen Chancellor of the 
university; and throughout the ten years, during 
which he held that high office, he ' showed hunself a 
zealous promoter of discipline and good morals among 
the students, and a liberal patron of learning and 
learned men. Upon his resignation and suggestion 
Wolsey, then Bishop of Lincoln, was elected his 
successor. But he thinking proper to decline the 
honour, Fisher was immediately re-elected Chancellor 
for life. During his first tenure of this dignity, he 
invited Erasmus to Cambridge, and by his interest 
placed that illustrious foreigner first in Lady Marga- 
ret’s Divinity,* * * § and afterward in the Greek Profes- 
sor’s chair. I 

In 1509, he was deprived by death of his royal 
benefactress, whose numerous acts of liberality in fa- 
vour of piety and literature have transmitted her 
memory with distinguished honour to posterity. ^ 
Among others, her foundations of Christ’s and St- 
John’s Colleges § in Cambridge are lasting monu- 

* In this chair Fisher had been intermediately succeeded by 
Cosin, Master of Bene’t College, and Burgoing aferward Mas- 
ter of Peter House. 

t By his persuasion likewise Dr. Croke settled at Cambridge* 
and succeeded Erasmus in the latter professorship. 

X This illustrious lady, who by her birth and her marriage with 
the Earl of Richmond was related to thirty Kings and Queens 
within the fourth degree of blood or affinity, frequently declared, 
that * if the Princes of Christendom would combine to march 
against their common enemy the Turks, she would most willingly 
attend them as their laundress in the camp.* 

§ The wealth appropriated to these two foundations she had 
originally intended for the reh’gious house at Westminster, where 
her son Henry VII, had projected a sumptuous chapel for his 
own interment : and it was chiefly by Fisher’s representations 
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ments of her well-directed munificence. The first 
she lived to see perfected in 1506, and the latter, 
under the care of her most active executor Fisher, 
was completed in 1516. 

In 1512, the Bishop of Rochester, as it appears 
jfroin the archives of St. John’s College, was nomi- 
nated to attend the Lateran Council at Rome ; but the 
superintendence of the two seminaries founded by the 
Countess of Richmond most probably prevented the 
journey, though he had actually obtained letters of 
recommendation to the most eminent men in Italy. 
Some writers, indeed, have assigned this event to a 
disgust conceived by Wolsey against him, as he had 
openly animadverted upon the Cardinal’s pomp and 

that she was induced to alter her purpose, as it was by his dex- 
terity, that the King was induced to acquiesce in the alteration. 
His letter to his mother, authorising her change of purpose, and 
exhibiting him in a more amiable light than marks his character 
in general history, is extant in the archives of the latter college., 

Bishop Fisher, likewise, was the cause of her confining her 
charities chiefly to Cambridge ; though St. Fride^-wid^s Priory, 
which then occupied the site of Christ Church, Oxfotd, had 
been pointed out to her by some highly respectable members of 
that university, as a proper field for her munificent donations. 

After all, the rapacity of Henry VIII. would have prevented 
die founding of St. John’s College, by intercepting the funds 
destined for it’s endowment, had not Fisher’s steady and dis- 
cerning friendship fortunately found some trifling compensation 
in the revenues of a small dissolved house at Ospringe in Kent, 
about 70/. 'per ann,\ which, with some other inconsiderable 
helps and great prudence in the management of them, proved 
adequate to the object. To account for this adequacy between 
an end so great and m^ans apparently so small, it should be 
added, that only twelve-pence a week was at that time allowed 
ill commons to a fellow, and seven-pence to a scholar ; and that 
six pounds per annum sufficed for the maintenance of one even 
of the superior class ! 
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haughtiness at a synod of bishops. Fisher, however, 
continued in favour with the King till 1527, which 
it is not likely he wo\dd have done, if Wolsey had 
marked him out as a dangerous enemy. 

In that year, Henry questioned him concerning 
the validity of his marriage with Queen Catherine ; 
upon which the Bishop, with his usual freedom and 
integrity, declared it to be legal in the sight of Cod 
and man. From this opinion he never departed: 
and such was the fame of his learning and probity in 
foreign countries, his Majesty found himself more em- 
barrassed by the deference paid to his decision, than 
even by the procrastinations of the court of Rome. 
He now, therefore, began to withdraw his favour 
from his old preceptor, and probably to meditate his 
destruction. 

In 1529, when the affair of the divorce was heard 
before the two legates, Campeggio and Wolsey, Fisher 
as one of Katharine’s counsel exerted himself strenu- 
ously in her behalf ; and presented her judges with 
a book which he had drawn up in defence of the 
marriage. 

On the first occasion that offered, the courtiers, 
as usual, commenced the quarrel for their master. 
In the parliament, which met November 1529, a 
motion was made in the House of Lords for sup- 
pressing the inferior monasteries. This the Bishop 
opposed with much warmth ; upon which the Duke of 
Norfolk sharply reproved him, saying, “ My Lord of 
Rochester’, many of these words might have been well 
spared: but it is often seen, that the greatest clerks 
are not always the wisest men.” To which Fisher 
replied, “ My Lord, I do not remember any fools in 
my time, that have proved great clerks.” 
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The Bishop had, also, made himself many enemies 
by his violent zeal against Luther and his followers : 
for, not content with preaching against him, he had 
published a vindication of Henry VIIL’s book, entitled, 
^ An Assertion of the Seven Sacraments against 
Martin Luther,’*' which though fiiUy refuted by that 
reformer, procured from the Pope for it’s royal au- 
thor the title of ^ Defender of the Faith f A title,” 
says Mr. Horace Walpole, which by a singular fe- 
licity in the wording of it suited Henry equally weU, 
when he burned Papists or Protestants : it suited 
each of his daughters, Mary and Elizabeth : it fitted 
the martyr Charles, and the profligate Charles ; the 
Romish James, and the Calvinist William; — and at 
last seemed peculiarly adapted to the weak head of 
high-church Anne.” 

In conjunction with Sir Thomas More, likewise, 
Fisher seized all the books of Lutheranism, as well as 
those which contained any of the opinions of the 
Wickliflites or Lollards, and punished such persons in 
his diocese as were convicted of following the errors of 
the arch-heretics, fi’om whom those sects were denomi- 
nated. He had even formed a design of going to Rome, 
in order to concert measures with the Pope for opposing 
the progress of the new doctrines; when he was diverted 
from it by Wolsey’s convoking a synod of the Eng- 
lish clergy for the same purpose. In that synod, not- 
withstanding his bigoted attachment to the papal 
see, he plainly and honestly enforced the necessity of 
a reformation in the morals of the clergy, and not 
very gently or obscurely reflected (as above-stated) 


^ By some, Fisher has been thought to have had no incon- 
siderable concern in the work itself. 
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upon the arrogance and the ambition of the Cardinal 
himself. 

In 1530, he twice incurred the very imminent 
hazard of his hfe. One Richard Rouse had entered 
his kitchen, and while his cook went out to fetch him 
some drink, seized that opportunity of putting poison 
into the gruel, which was preparing for the family- 
dinner. Fortunately for the Bishop, through indis- 
position he did not eat of the mess. Upon this occa- 
sion an act of parliament was made, which declared 
poisoning to be high-treason, and adjudged the of- 
fender to be boiled to death.*^ His second danger 
proceeded from a cannon-ball, which was discharged 
from the other side of the Thames, and penetrated 
very near his study in his house at Lambeth Marsh, 
where he used to spend the greater part of his time. 
Upon which, apprehending there was a design against 
his life, he retired to Rochester. 

In 1531, when the question of bestowing upon the 
King the title of ‘ Supreme Head of the Church’ 
was agitated in the Convocation, Fisher opposed it in 
the strongest terms; and finding it likely to pass, 
moved, and carried, as an amendment, “ In so far as 
is lawful by the law of Christ.” From this moment, 
the agents of the exasperated Monarch were indefa- 
tigable in plotting his ruin. The Bishop too speedily 
supplied them with the opportunity they so anxiously 
sought ; for he was ,one of the many deluded persons, 
who gave credit to the pretended trances and inspi- 
rations of the Maid of Kent. Among other things 
she prophesied, that if the King persisted in the di- 

* This severe punishment was, accordingly, inflicted upon 
Rouse in Smithfield ; but the act was, afterward, repealed. 
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vorce, and married another wife, he would not long 
survive it. Fisher, who warmly espoused the cause 
of Queen Katharine, consented to an intercourse 
with this miserable fanatic: upon which his Mend 
Secretary Cromwell advised him to desist from his 
encoiuagement of the imposture, and to write to this 
Sovereign acknowledging his fault, and imploring his 
forgiveness ; instead of which, he openly avowed his 
belief of the piety and integrity of the Kentish pro- 
phetess. Cromwell, in a second letter, renewed his 
i-emonstrances against his conduct ; and assured him, 
that in the event of his being tried, he would cer- 
tainly be found guilty of misprision of treason. This 
prophecy was fatally fulfilled; for on his subse- 
quent trial he was convicted, with five others, of 
having concealed the speeches which Elizabeth Bar- 
ton had uttered relative to his Majesty; and con- 
demned, in consequence, to forfeit his goods and chaU 
tels to the King, and to be imprisoned during plea- 
sure : he was released, however, upon paying a fine 
of 300/.* 

During the same session of parliament, in which 
the dupes of this wretched woman were attainted, 
the act was passed annulling Henry’s union with 
Katharine, and confirming his marriage with Anne 
Boleyn ; and an oath was taken, by both Houses, of 
allegiance to “ the heirs of the King’s body by his 
most dear and entirely beloved lawful wife Queen 

* Bishop Burnet says, he does not find that the King pro- 
ceeded against him at all upon this act. The Maid of Kent, with 
the monks her accomplices, was executed at Tyburn ; where she 
confessed her impostures, and her carnal intimacy with the 
tnonks, who (she said) had imposed upon her simplicitv. 
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Anne begotten and to begotten,” &c. To elude this 
oath, the Bishop withdrew to his house at Rochester, 
where within four days he received an order from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to attend him and the 
other commissioners, who were authorised to admi- 
nister the oath at Lambeth. He obeyed the sum- 
mons ; but after considering the terms of the oath 
five days, he absolutely refused to take it, and was 
therefore committed to the Tower April 26, 1534. 

The general concern expressed upon this occasion 
by persons of the first rank in the kingdom in- 
duced the principal members of the council (the Chan- 
cellor Audley, Secretary Cromwell, and some of the 
bishops) to visit him in his confinement, and to use 
their utmost endeavours to I’econcile him to the oath, 
but in vain. The utmost which they could obtain 
from him was, that he would swear allegiance to the 
King and to the succession, without affirming the 
illegality of the marriage with Queen Katharine. In 
this resolution Fisher, and his illustrious feUow-pri- 
soner Sir Thomas More, remained equally inflexible ; 
at the same time animating each other by frequent 
letters to persevere in obe 3 dng what they adjudged 
to be the law of God, in preference to the King’s 
pleasure. Cranmer alone was inclined to accept 
his concessions, without troubhng him on the remdn- 
ing points ; and observed, in a letter to CromweU 
upon the subject, “ If they once swear to the suc- 
cession, it will quiet the kingdom ; for, they acknow- 
ledging it, all other persons will acquiesce and sub- 
mit to their judgements.” But the Monarch, deter- 
mined as usual to show no mercy to those that opposed 
his will, as soon as the parliament met in November 
1534, procured his attainder ; and his bishopric was 
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declared void from the second of January, 1533. 
During his confinement, by Henry’s express orders 
he was scarcely allowed the necessaries of Hfe. The 
tyrant probably expected that ill-usage, combining 
with old age, would have spared him the ignominy 
of putting his venerable tutor to death. But the 
vigour of his constitution sinmounting all hardships, 
the royal barbarian was obliged to have recourse to 
the meanest of stratagems to accomplish his destruc- 
tion. This he had vowed, from the instant he re- 
ceived the news that Pope Paul III., in consideration 
of his eminent piety, his learning, his Hberality to, 
the university of Cambridge, and his faithful attach- 
ment to the church of Rome, had created him Car*- 
dinal Priest of St. Vitalis ; an event, at which Henry 
was so much exasperated, that he strictly prohibited 
the admission of the hat into his dominions ; sending 
Cromwell at the same time to the Tower, to sound 
the Bishop upon the subject, and to discover whe- 
ther or not he had solicited this new honour’. Fisher, 
who was totally ignorant of what had passed, upon 
being asked ‘ what he would say, if the Pope should 
send him a Cardinal’s hat?’ immediately with artless 
modesty replied, “ Sir, I know myself to be so far 
unworthy of any such dignity, that I think of nothing 
less; but if any such thing should happen, assure 
yourself I should mipi’ove that favour to the best ad- 
vantage that I could, in assisting the holy catholic 
chui’ch of Christ, and in that respect I would receive 
it upon my knees.” When this answer was reported 
to Henry, he exclaimed with great vehemence, “ Yea, 
is. he so lusty? Well, let the Pope send him a hat 
when he will, mother of God ! he shall wear it on 
his shoulders then, for I will leave liim never a head 
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to set it on.” The snare was now laid to destroy the un- 
fortunate prelate ; and the Solicitor-General Rich was 
despatched to the Tower, to draw him into discom'se 
upon the subject of the supremacy. He accordingly in- 
formed Fisher that his Majesty, for the better satisfac- 
tion of his oMm conscience, had sent him privately to 
learn Im opinion concerning it ; assuring him at the 
same time, in the name of his royal master, that he 
should incur neither peril nor trouble by expressing 
his free sentiments. Upon his declaring however, 
under this assurance, that ‘ the title was unlawful, and 
that Henry could not assume it without endangering 
his soul,’ he was brought to trial; when it was de 
posed against him by his infamous visitant, with 
the grossest breach of his pledged faith, that ‘ he 
had denied the King to be the supreme head on earth 
of the church of England:’ a crime, affirmed to be 
high-treason. In vain the Bishop related the con- 
fidential manner, in which Rich had conversed with 
hm; in vain he represented it to be his duty to 
give his advice, when commanded in the name of his 
Sovereign ; in vain he observed, that the phrase ‘ ma- 
liciously^ denying,’ contained in the statute, could by 
no implication be construed to affect himseff. All 
his arguments were lost upon a court and a jury, 
acting under the influence of a merciless despot! 
Sentence of death was passed upon him, in the usual 
form ; but, by warrant from the King, it was changed 
to decapitation. 

After his condemnation, his behaviour was con- 
sistent with the great character, which he had uni- 
formly throughout life maintained. Pious, resolute, 
and cheerful, he neither repined at the manifest in- 
justice of his sentence, nor courted applause by 
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exulting at tlie approach of his crown of martyrdom. 
On the twenty-second of June the Lieutenant of the 
Tower having informed him, at five o clock in the 
Tnorning, that he was to sulFer that day ; he thanked 
him for his intelligence, and after sleeping soundly 
for two hours, dressed himself with unusual neatness, 
observing to his servant that it Avas ‘ his marriage-day 
From his extreme weakness, the Warders of the 
Tower were obliged to carry him in a chair to the 
scaffold on Tower-Hill, where he was beheaded, and 
the next day his head was fixed upon Loiidon- 
Bridge. 

Thus perished, in the seventy-seventh year of his 
age, this excellent prelate, by a sentence which has 
left a foul blot on the judicial proceedings of his 
country. With respect to his person, he is re- 
presented as a taU, comely, robust man, though 
he became much emaciated in the decline of life. 
In his manner of living, he was regular and tem- 
perate ; to the afflicted extremely compassionate, and 
most liberal in his charities to the poor. It vyould 
be doing injustice to his memory to omit the testi- 
mony of Erasmus (from whom he learned Greek, 
when an old man) that ‘ he was a man of the highest 
integrity, of profound learning, incredible sweetness 
of temper, and uncommon greatness of soul.’ * He 
may be regarded as one of the first and most active 
restorers of ancient learning in England. His in- 
human severity, however, against the Reformers is 
an indelible stain upon his character. 

# * Vir non solum miraMli integritate vitce, venim etiam. alta et 
fecondita doctrina, turn morum quoque incredibili comitate com- 
mendatus maximis •pa.nter ac minmisd 
2 
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He was the author of several theological and contro- 
versial tracts in Latin and English, of little repute in- 
deed at present ; but his opinion of the King’s mar- 
riage, in a letter* to T. Wolsey, merits the notice of 
the curious. 


As a specimen of his stile and manner, I subjoin a 
short passage from his ‘ Sermon preached at the funeral 
of Margaret Countess of Richmond,’ which was re- 
published by Mr. Thomas Baker in 1708. This dis- 
course, on Luke x. 40. But Martha came to 

him, and said, &:c. contains not only a detailed cha- 
racter of the subject in a copious parallel between her 
and Martha, but also a striking display of the super- 
stition of the times ; 

* First I say, the comparison of them two may be 
made in four things : in nobleness of person ; in dis- 
cipline of their bodies ; in ordering of then* souls to 
God ; in hospitalities keeping, and charitable dealing 
to their neighbours. In which four, the noble woman 
Martha (as say the doctors, entreating this gospel 
and her hfe) was singularly to be commended and 
praised ; wherefore let us consider likewise, whether 
in this noble Countess may any thing hke be found. 

‘ First, the blessed Martha was a woman of noble 
blood, to whom by inheritance belonged the castle of 
Bethany; and this nobleness of blood they have, 
which descended of noble lineage. Beside this, 
there is a nobleness of manners, without which the 
nobleness of blood is much defaced ; for as Boecius 
saith, ‘ If aught be good in the nobleness of blood, it 

* Printed in the Collection of Records at the end of the se- 
cond volume of Collier’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Histo^.’ 
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is for that thereby the noble men and women should 
be ashamed to go out of kind, from the virtuous 
manners of their ancestry before.’ Yet also there is 
another nobleness, which ariseth in every person by 
the goodness of nature, whereby full often such as 
come of right poor and unnoble father and mother, 
have great abilities of nature to noble deeds. Above 
all the same, there is a fomth manner of nobleness, 
which may be called an increased nobleness, as by 
marriage and affinity of more noble persons, such as 
w^ere of less condition may increase in higher degree 
of nobleness. 

‘ In every of these I suppose this Countess was 
noble. First, she came of noble blood, lineally de- 
scending of King Edward III. within the fourth degree 
of the same. Her father was John, Duke of Somer- 
set ; her mother was called Margaret, right noble as 
well in manners as in blood, to whom she was a very 
daughter in aU noble manners : for she was boun- 
teous and liberal to every person of her knowledge 
or acquaintance. Avarice and covetousness she most 
hated, and sorrowed it full much in aU persons, but 
speciaUy in any that belonged unto her. She was 
also of singular easiness to be spoken unto, and full 
courteous answer she would make to aU that came 
unto her. Of marveUous gentleness she was unto 
aU folks, but speciaUy unto her own, whom she 
trusted and loved right tenderly. Unkind she would 
be unto no creature, nor forgetful of any kindness 
or service done to her before ; which is no little part 
of very nobleness. She was not vengeable nor cruel, 
but ready anon to forget and to forgive injuries done 
unto her, at the least desire or motion made unto 
her for the same. Merciful also and piteous she was 
unto such as were grieved and wrongfully troubled. 
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and to them that were in poverty or sickness, or any 
other misery. 

‘ To God and to the church full obedient and 
tractable, searching his honour and plea^re full 
busily. A wariness of herself she had alway, to 
eschew every thing that might dishonest any noble 
woman, or distain her honour in any condition. 
Frivolous things, that were little to be regarded, she 
would let pass by ; but the other that were of weight 
and substance, wherein she might profit, she would 
not let, for any pain or labour, to take upon hand. 
These and many other such noble conditions, left 
unto her by her ancestors, she kept and increased 
therein with a great diligence. 

‘ The third nobleness also she wanted not, which 
I said was the nobleness of nature. She had in a 
manner all that was praisable in a woman either in 
soul or body. First, she was of singular wisdom, 
far passing the common rate of women. She was 
good in remembrance, and of holding memory; a 
ready wit she had also to conceive all thin gs albeit 
they were right dark. Right studious she was in 
books, which she had in great number, both in Eng- 
lish and in French ; and for her exercise, and for the 
profit of others, she did translate divers matters of 
devotion out of the French into English. FuU often 
she complained, that in her youth she had not given 
her to the understanding of Latin, wherein she had 
a tittle perceiving, specially of the Rubryshe of the 
Ordinal for the saying of her service, which she 
did well understand. Hereunto in favoixr, in words, 
in gesture, in every demeanor of herself, so great 
nobleness did appear, that what she spake or did, it 
marvellously became her. 

VOL. I. N 
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‘ The fourth nobleness, which we named a nobleness 
gotten or increased, she had also. For albeit she of 
her lineage were right noble, yet nevertheless by 
marriage adjoining of other blood, it took some in- 
creasement. 

^ * ^{C- 

‘ So what by lineage, what by affinity, she had 
thirty kings and queens within the four degi'ees of 
marriage unto her; beside earls, marquisses, dukes, 
and princes. And thus much we have spoken of her 
nobleness. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘ Her sober temperance in meats and drinlcs was 
known to all them that were conversant with her, 
wherein she lay in as great weight of herself as any 
person might, keeping always her strait measure, and 
offending as little as any creature might : eschewing 
banquets, rere-suppers, juiceries betwixt meals. As 
for fasting, for age and feebleness albeit she were 
not bound, yet those days that by the chm-ch were 
appointed, she kept them diligently and seriously, 
and in especial the holy Lent throughout, that she 
restrained her appetite to one meal of fish on 'the 
day ; beside her other peculiar fasts of devotion, as 
St. Antony, St. Mary Magdalene, St. Katharine, 
with others ; and, throughout all the year, the Friday 
and Saturday she flill truly observed. As to hard 
clothes’ wearing, she had her shirts and girdles of 
hair, which when she was in health, every week she 
failed not certain days to weai’, somethne the other, 
that fuU often her skin (as I heard her say) was 
pierced therewith. As for chastity, though she alway 
continued not in her virginity, yet in her husband’s 
days, long time before he died, she obtained of 
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him license, and promised to live chaste, in the hands 
of the reverend father my lord of London ; which 
promise she I’enewed, after her husband’s death, into 
my hands again, whereby may appear the discipline 
of her body. 

* * * * * 

‘ In prayer, every day at her uprising, which com- 
monly was not long after five of the clock, she began 
certain devotions ; and after them, vdth one of her 
gentlewomen, the matins of our Lady, which kept 
her to * — then she came into her closet, where then 
with her chaplain she said also matins of the day ; 
and after that, daily heard four or five masses upon 
her knees : so continuing in her prayers and devo- 
tions unto the hour of dinner, which of the eating 
day was ten of the clock, and upon the fasting day 
eleven. After dinner, full truly she Tvould go her 
stations to three altars daily; daily her dirges and 
commendations she would say, and her even-songs 
before supper, both of the day and of our Lady, be- 
side many others prayers and psalters of David 
throughout the year ; and at night, before she went 
to bed, she failed not to resort unto her chapel, and 
there a large quai’ter of an hour to occupy her devo- 
tions. No marvel, though aU this long time her 
kneeling was to her painful, and so painful that 
many times it caused in her back pain and disease. 
And yet nevertheless, daily when she was in health, 
she failed not to say the crown of our Lady, which 
after the manner of Rome containeth sixty and three 
aves, and at every ave to make a kneeling. As for 
meditation, she had divers books in French, where- 


* There is an omission here. 
N S 
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with she would occupy herself when she was weary 
of prayer. Whereof divers she did translate ^ out 
of the French into English. Her marvellous weep- 
ing they can bear witness o£» which here before havie 
heard her confession^ which be divers and many, and 
at many seasons in the year, lightly every third day. 
Can also record the same those that were present at 
any time when she was houshilde^^ which was full 
nigh a dozen times every year, what floods of tOara 
there issued forth of her eyes ! ’ &;c. &c. 

♦ Among which was the ‘ Mirror of Qold/ 

t L e., received the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
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[1498—1540.] 


The Persians have a fable written by one of their 
most celebrated poets, in which the pine-tree and 
the cotton-shrub are introduced disputing with each 
QtJier the pre-eminence. This the tree claims out of 
regftrd to it’s height and upright position, pronouncing 
shrub contemptible on account of it’s? diminutive- 
ness. But the shrub prevails in the contest, in con- 
sideration of it’s valuable produce; thus conve 5 dng 
the moral, ‘ That men are not to be estimated by 
their birth or appearance, but by 1±e excellence of 
their qualities.’ In the former of i;hese lights, the 
memorable subject of the ensuing memoir will be ac- 
counted one of the meanest ; but in the latter, where 
actions alone are considered, he must ever be ranked 
with the most exalted Enghsh worthies, 

Thomas Cromwell, the son of a blacksmith, who 
subsequently became a brewer, was bom at Putney 
in the county of Surrey, about the year 1498. There 

Authorities* Biographia Britannicaj Burnetts History of 
the Beformation^ and Salinon^s Chronological Historian, 
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he received the whole of his education, being taught 
reading and writing at the parish-school, and so much 
Latin as barely enabled him to understand his Creed 
and his Pater-noster. 

As he grew up however, finding in himself a strong 
propensity to travelling, he visited foreign countries ; 
and, if we may credit Mr. Lloyd, the author of the 
‘ British Worthies,’ was retained as a Clerk or Secre- 
tary to the English factory at Antwerp. But that 
office proving too great a coirfinement, he was ardently 
wishing for an opportunity to get rid of it ; when in 
1510 another offered itself, which exactly suited the 
bent of his inclinations. 

There had been for many years a celebrated guild 
of our Lady in the church of St. Botolph at Boston 
in Lincolnshire, to which several Popes had granted 
very considerable indulgences; favours so highly 
valued in those days of ignorance and superstition, 
that the sisters and bi’ethren were extremely anxious 
to have them renewed by Jiihus II., who then sat in 
St. Peter’s chau’. For this purpose they despatched 
two messengers to Rome with a large sum of money, 
to be distributed as interest might prescribe. These, 
taking Antwerp in their route, became there ac- 
quainted with Mr. Cromwell; and, perceiving that 
he was much better qualified than themselves to ac- 
complish the object in new, prevailed upon him to 
accompany them into Italy. On their arrival at 
Rome, CromweU (as Fox, in his ‘ Acts and Monu- 
ments,’ informs us) immediately set about inquiring 
into the character of the reigning Pontiff; and find- 
ing that he was a notorious epicure, caused some 
very delicious jellies to be made after the English 
fashion, which he presented to his Holiness. By 
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tMs mark of attention Julius was so much delighted, 
that he instantly granted to the English envoys the 
indulgences, which they required. 

The account oi Cromwell’s subsequent conduct in 
Italy is extremely imperfect. It has been stated, 
that during his stay m that country he served under 
the celebrated Duke of Bourbon, and was present at 
the sacking of Rome ;* and that having assisted 
Russel (subsequently Earl of Bedford) in malriTig his 
escape from Bologna, when he was in danger of 
being betrayed into the hands of the French, while 
transacting a secret commission for Henry VIIL, he 
acquired a friend who proved of great service to him 
on liis return to England. Upon his joumey to and 
from Rome, he is said to have given a wonderful 
proof of his application and memory, by learning a 
new translation of the Testament, recently pubhshed 
under the direction of Erasmus. An instance of his 
gratitude likewise, though it happened some years 
afterward, may be recorded in this place; as it 
throws great light upon his circumstances, while he 
wandered up and down on the Continent. 

During his stay in Italy, he was reduced to the 
utmost poverty, being destitute even of the common 
necessaries of life. In this deplorable condition, he 
arrived at Florence. Here one Frescobaldi, an emi- 
nent merchant, observing that he was a foreigner, 
and finding him an ingenious and deserving man, 
not only equipped him with clothes, but made hun a 

* As that event however took place in 1527, this statement 
appears to be incompatible with what is subsequently recorded 
■of his having assisted Wolsey, in 1525, in the suppression of 
some small monasteries, with a view to the completing and en- 
dowing of bis two Colleges at Oxford and Ipswich. 
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present of a horse and. sixteen ducats in gold to 
defray his expenses into his own country. Being 
afterward reduced to poverty himself, Frescobaldi 
came over to England, in order to recover, the sum 
of fifteen hundred ducats, which were due to him 
from several persons. In this, Cromwell, then become 
a nobleman, rendered him effectual assistance ; and, 
in consideration of his seasonable gift of sixteen 
ducats, bestowed upon him sixteen hundred in 
addition. 

During these travels, little as they appear to have 
immediately bettered his condition, Cromw'eU laid 
the foundation of his subsequent fortune. For being 
a man of indefatigable diligence, and having a natural 
inclination for state-affairs, beside informing himself 
of the several laws, customs, and governments of the 
nations which he visited, he acquired so perfect a 
knowledge of the German, French, and Italian 
languages, that he could both speak and write them 
with the utmost correctness. These valuable accom- 
plishments recommended him, upon his return, to 
the notice of Cardinal Wolsey, who in 1522 made 
him his solicitor, and frequently employed him in af- 
fairs of the greatest delicacy and importance. Crom- 
well was, indeed, his principal instrument in found- 
ing his two colleges at Oxford and Ipswich ; as be 
was also in 1525 m suppressing the smaller monas- 
teries, which Henry VIII. had allotted for the com- 
pleting and endowing of those seminaries. 

But nothing does so much honour to the memory of 
the servant, as his devoted attachment to his master, 
after he fell into disgrace. Never, for a moment, did 
he fail in the slightest circumstance of affection and 
respect. He procured a seat in parliament purposely 
3 
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to defend his cause against his enemies ; and he did 
it with such strength of reason and eloquence, that 
the articles of treason preferred against him were dis- 
missed. By these means, indeed, Cromwell uncon- 
sciously derived great advantages to himself:^ for 
Henry, ever on the watch for men of ability, and 
struck with the talent as well as the gratitude of 
one who so boldly endeavoured to sustain his sink- 
ing benefactor, upon the dissolution of the Cardinal’s 
household received Cromwell into his own service. 

In his religious sentiments, Cromwell was known 
to be a favourer of the Reformation ; f and having 
already been accessary to the demolition of some re- 
ligious houses, his enemies (the clergy, in particular) 
loudly exclaimed against his promotion. Instead of 
endeavouring to win them over, however, he widened 
the breach, by imparting, to the King an important 
secret respecting them, which he had discovered 
while he was at Rome. ‘ The English ecclesiastics,* 
he informed his Majesty, though sworn to him, were 
subsequently dispensed from their oath, and sworn 
anew to the Bishop of Rome ; so that he was but half 

* He executed all things thereof,’’ says Cavendish, in his 
^ Life of Wolsey,’ so exactly and wittily, that he was held in 
^reat estimation for his behaviour therein, and also for the true 
and faithful demeanor toward his lord and master.” — “ The fame 
of his honesty and wisdom came to the King ; and he perceived 
no less by his wise demeanors in those receipts and governments, 
that he had of those lands, as I showed you before : and the con- 
jferenee, that he had therein with the King, caused the King to 
repute him to be a very wise man,, and a meet instrument to serve 
bis Grace, as after it came to pass.” (Wordsworth’s ‘ Ecclesias- 
Heal Biography^' I. 466, 467.) 

'I' His residence, indeed, in the Low Countries had given him 
ian opportunity of learning, and a consequent prepossession in 
favour of, the new doctrines* 
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their king, and they but half his subjects : ’ a circum- 
stance, as Cromwelljustly observed, ‘ alike discreditable 
to his crown, and prejudicial to the common laws of his 
kingdom.’ He farther added, that ‘ his Majesty might 
accumulate to himself great riches, nay, as much as 
all the clergy in England were worth, if he pleased 
to take the occasion which now offered.’ To this 
proposal the King readily listened ; and demanding a 
proof of his assertions, was shown by Cromwell the 
oath, which the prelates took to the head of the 
church at their consecration ; wherein they swore to 
‘ help, retain, and defend against aU men the pope- 
dom of Rome, the rules of the holy fathers, the re- 
galities of St. Peter,’ &:c. &c. In the transport of his 
joy, Henry embraced the bearer of this welcome in- 
formation ; and that no time might be lost, the convo- 
cation being then sitting, sent him with his signet 
to acquaint the clergy, that they had fallen into a 
prcemunire. Thus deputed, Cromwell placed himself 
among the bishops, and after enlarging upon the ex- 
tent of the royal authority, and the obedience due 
to it and to the laws of the kingdom, asserted that 
‘ the clergy had violated both, by acknowledging the 
legatine power of AVolsey in England, and by them 
oaths to the Pope ; by which, as contrary to the al- 
legiance sworn to their Sovereign, they had forfeited 
to the crown all their goods, chattels, lands, posses- 
sions, and livings.’ The bishops, terrified and asto- 
nished at these charges, in vain attempted to excuse 
themselves, and to deny the attestations. Their ac- 
cuser, to their utter confusion, produced before them 
the very copy of the oath in question: upon which 
the two provinces of Canterbury and York were 
obhged to make his Majesty a present of 118,840/. 

This transaction took place in 1531 ; and Cr'om- 
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well soon afterward had the honour of knighthood 
conferred upon him, was made Master of the Jewel- 
Office with a salary of fifty pounds per ann., and 
sworn of the privy-council. 

He now strenuously exerted his influence in parlia- 
ment, and with the King, to forward the Reforma- 
tion. The parliament favouring his designs, in 1532 
an act was passed against levying the Annates, or 
^ First-Fruits,’ a tax imposed by the Romish court 
for confirming the institution to benefices and the 
consecration of bishops. And, in the following year, 
another act was passed against all appeals to Rome 
in causes cognisable in the English ecclesiastical 
courts. As a recompence for these signal services, 
Cromwell was made Clerk of the Hanaper, and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

In 1534, he was farther appointed Principal Secre- 
tary of State, with which office he held that of 
Master of the Rolls, and at the same time he was 
elected Chancellor of Cambridge. A general visita- 
tion of the University followed this last promotion, 
when the several colleges surrendered their charters 
and other instruments into his hands. 

- To complete his good fortune, Anne Boleyn, an 
avowed friend to the Reformation, having been so- 
lemnly crowned Queen of England, the Pontiff ex- 
communicated Henry for not adhering to his deci- 
sion in favour of the previous marriage. Cromwell 
waited only for such a measure, to justify those 
which he meditated for the total suppression of the 
papal despotism in England. Accordingly, this year 
the parliament enacted, that ‘ payments to the Apos- 
,tolic Chamber of every description should be abolished ; 
gnd that all monasteries should be subject to the visi- 
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tation and government of the King alone : the law 
for punishing heretics was altered in their favour; 
and it was declared to be no heresy to speak, or write, 
against the Pope’s authority.’ In these regulations 
the convocation, likewise, concurred. 

The year following, Cromwell was appointed Visi- 
tor-General of all the monasteries and other conven- 
tual communities throughout England; and in this 
capacity, as the office w^as of too extensive a nature 
to be executed by him in person, he nominated de- 
puties, wffio have been charged by the Romanists with 
great excesses in the exercise of their commissions. 
But little credit is due to the legends of writers, who 
would not fail to blacken the characters of such as 
exposed the scenes of impurity and oppression prac- 
tised in their religious houses. 

The King, from the informations daily laid before 
him concerning the scandalous lives of the monks and 
friars, now judged it necessary to show that Cromwell 
enjoyed his entire confidence.* He therefore gave 
him the custody of the Privy-Seal, July 2, 1536 ; on 
the ninth of the same month created him a peer, by 
the title of Baron Cromwell of Okeham in Rutland- 
shire ; and nine days afterward advanced him to a 
dignity previously unknown in the kingdom, that of 
Vicar-General and Vicegerent over all the spiritu- 
ality under his Majesty, as ‘ Supreme Head of the 
Church.’ This appointment gave him precedence next 
to the royal family, subjected all ecclesiastical causes 
to his jurisdiction, and entitled him to a seat in the 

* When he first came to court, Sir Thomas More advised him, 
to ‘ tell the King, what he ought to do, and not what he was 
alle to do.’ But such ministers, usually, are not long favourites. 
Cromwell does not appear to have rigidly followed this adviOe. 
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convocation, as the King’s representative, above the 
archbishops. 

Only a short time, however, before Cromwell’s ele- 
vation to this important function, an event had taken 
place which might have proved fatal to the Refor- 
mation, if Henry’s hope of plunder (to accrue from the 
suppression of the monasteries) had not overcome his 
inward attachment to the Romish faith. Having in- 
dulged a passion for Jane Seymour, who would not 
listen to him upon any other terms than those of 
ascending the throne, he encouraged an accusation of 
incontinence against his lately beloved Anne Boleyn, 
founded solely on some personal levities in her conduct ; 
upon which charge she was rigidly tried, unjustly con- 
demned, and tyrannically put to death May 19, 1536. 
And, that no doubt might remain of his real motive, 
he married his new favourite the next day. This 
revolution revived the hopes of the Popish party, and 
obliged Lord Cromwell to proceed with great caution 
in the exercise of the powers of his high office. Yet 
he ventured, this year, to publish some articles 
of religion, which differed in many essential points 
from those of the self-named ‘ Catholic Church. The 
seven sacraments of that communion were reduced to. 
three. Baptism, Penance, and the Eucharist. The Bible, 
with the Apostolic, Nicene, and Athanasian Creeds^ 
was made the standard of the public religion, and 
the doctrine of Purgatory was declared to be doubtM. 
The clergy, likewise, were injoined to preach up the 
King’s supremacy, and to prevent offerings of incense 
and kneeling to images, lest the people should be led 
away by idolatry and superstition. 

His next care was, to encourage the translation of 
the Bible into English; and of this, when accom- 
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plislied, he ordered a copy, provided in every parish 
at the expense of the minister and the parishioners, 
to be placed in the churches for the inspection of 
persons of every rank, as well laymen as clergy. 
Parents and guardians of youth were, also, ordered 
to teach them the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments, in the vulgar tongue.” 

As these measures directly struck at the root of 
the Romish religion and menaced it’s speedy extir- 
pation, a formidable party, headed by the Popish 
clergy, excited insurrections in dilferent parts of the 
kingdom ; and the rebels of Yorkshire had even the 
insolence to demand, that Lord Cromwell should be 
brought to condign punishment, as one of the siib- 
verters of the good laws of the realm. But these 
disturbances were so far from alienating the royal af- 
fection, that in 1537 he was constituted Chief Jus- 
tice in Eyre of all the forests north of the Trent ; and, 
on the twenty-sixth of August in the same year, ii^- 
stalled Knight of the Garter, and Dean of the cathe- 
dral church of Wells. In the year foUowing, he ob- 
tained a grant of the castle and lordship of Okeham 
in the county of Rutland, and was made Constable of 
Carisbrook Castle in the Isle of Wight ; and in 1539 
was farther rewarded, for his instrumentality in pull- 
ing down the monasteries, with many noble manors and 
estates, which had formerly been the property of those 
dissolved houses, and advanced to the dignities of Earl 
of Essex and Lord High Chamberlain of England. 

These honours drew down upon him an additional 
weight of envy and ill-will : for, beside the general 


* He, likewise, issued some important injunctions upon the re- 
sidence of the clergy, the keeping of registers, &c. 

^ 1 
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dislike of the old aristocracy, of the ancient family 
of Bourchier (the last Earl of Essex, who had broken 
his neck by a faU from an unruly horse) there stiH re- 
mained several branches, who might justly think them- 
selves entitled to the extinct earldom. The chamber- 
lainship, also, had been for many generations heredi- 
tary in the family of the De Veres, Earls of Oxford; 
and it’s members could not but be highly incensed 
against him, for thus intercepting what their nobler 
ancestors had' so long enjoyed.* On the same day 
likewise that he was created Earl of Essex, his son 
Gregory was made Baron Cromwell of Okeham, and 
put in commission with others to seU the abbey-lands 
at twenty years’ purchase ; a measure, which Cromwell 
advised the King to adopt, as the surest way to stop 
the clamors of the people, and to induce them ac- 
(Juiescence in the dissolution of the monasteries. 

Hitherto his prosperity had continued uninter- 
rupted. ; but such is the uncertainty of human events, 
that his ruin was occasioned by the veiy precaution, 
which he took to secure his pov/er ’ In 1537, died 
Queen Jane Seymour, two days after the birth of a 
son, named Edward ; and Henry having subsequently 
overcome his real grief for the loss of tliis favourite 
wife, in 1539 began to turn his thoughts to a German 
alliance ; hoping, as the Lutheran princes were ex- 
tremely disgusted with the Emperor’s persecution of 
their rehgion, by matching hunself into one of them 
families, to renew an amity which might in future 

* He had, farther, made himself odious to the friends of law and 
justice, by his arbitraiy proceedings in procuring bills from par- 
liament for the condemnation of persons unheard, on a charge of 
treason; by which, among otheis, the Countess of Salisbmy and 
the Marchioness of Exeter, both of the blood-royal, were sen- 
tenced to death, 
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promote Ms political views. TMs inclination Crom- 
well joyfully seconded; and as he perceived that some 
of his bitterest enemies, particularly Gardiner, Bishop 
of Winchester, began to be more in favour at court 
than hhnself, he exerted Ms utmost endeavoms to 
bring' about a marriage between the King and Anne 
of Cleves : natoally imagining, that a Queen of his 
own making would powerfully support Ms interest at 
court. Alas ! when Henry saw Ms intended bride, he 
pronounced her ‘ a great Flanders mare,’ and de- 
clared that he could never bear her any affection. 
He married her indeed, and for some time conti- 
nued to her Ms attentions, seeming even to repose Ms 
usual confidence in Cromwell ; but, though he exerted 
tMs command over his temper, Ms latent dissatisfac- 
tion was ready to break forth the very first opportu- 
nity ; nor was it long before an occasion offered, wMch 
enabled Mm at once to gratify Ms resentment, and to 
ingratiate Mmself with Ms subjects.* 

The Catholics, who detested Cromwell for his ac- 
tivity in the dissolution of the religious houses, en- 
couraged by the Duke of Norfolk and the Bishop of 
Winchester, had raised so violent a clamor against 
him, that Henry, who wns now courting their fa- 
vour with a view of marrying the Duke’s niece, 
Katharine Howard, if by any means he could pro- 
cure a divorce from the Princess of Cleves, readily 
resolved to sacrifice his mimster to their revenge. 
This divorce Norfolk and Gardiner undertook to 
accomplish, if Cromwell were previously removed. 

* The nation in general was highly incensed against Cromwell, 
for his having recently obtained a subsidy of four shillings in the 
pound frona the clergy, and a tenth and a fifteenth from the 
laity, notwithstanding the immense sums which had flowed into 
the treasury upon the dissolution of the monasteries. 
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Accordingly^ on the. tenth of June 1540, the former 
obtained a commission to arrest him at the council- 
board. From the palace he was carried to the Tower, 
without knowing either his accusers, or the crimes with 
which he was charged ; though from his first commit- 
ment, he entertained no doubt of a design having 
been laid against his life, as the Duke of Norfolk had 
always been his professed enemy. 

On the seventeenth of the same month, a bill of 
attainder against him was brought into the House of 
Lords. He was accused of heresy and treason; of 
having set at liberty persons convicted of misprision 
of treason, without the Sovereign’s assent ; of having 
received bribes; and of having granted licences to 
carry corn, money, horses, and other things out of 
fhe kingdom, contrary to the royal proclamation. 
But what fully displayed the spirit of the party, was 
the charge of his having dispersed many erroneous 
books, hostile to the belief of the sacraments, among 
the King’s subjects. Several other imputations, equally 
frivolous, were alleged against him : but though he 
had established his innocence by letters addressed to 
Henry during his confinement, when brought to his 
trial, he was not suffered to speak in his own defence, 
and the bid of attainder passed both Houses. 

“ It is plain to perceive,” says Burnet, that most 
of the articles of his impeachment related to orders 
and dii'ections he had given, for which it is very pro- 
bable he had the King’s warrant. And for the 
matter of heresy, the King had proceeded so far to- 
ward a reformation, that what he did that way was 
in all probability done by the King’s orders : but the 
King now falling from these things, it was thought 
they intended to stifle him by such an attainder, that 

VOL. I. o 
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he might not discover the secret orders or directions 
he had given him for his own justification. For the 
particulars of bribery and extortion, with which he 
was also charged, they being mentioned in general 
expressions seem only cast into the heap to defame 
him. But for treasonable words, which were alleged 
against him, it was generally thought that they were 
a contrivance of his enemies ; since it seemed a thing 
very extravagant, for a favourite in the height of his , 
greatness to talk so rudely, that if he had been guilty 
of it. Bedlam was a fitter place for his restraint than 
the Tower. Nor was it Judged likely that, he hav- 
ing such great and watchftd enemies at court, any 
such discourses should have lain so long secret ; or, 
if they had come to the King’s knowledge, he was 
hot a prince of such a temper as to have forgiven, 
much less employed and advanced a man after such 
discourses. And to think that, during fifteen months 
after the words were said to have been spoken, none 
would have had the zeal for the King, or the malice 
to Cromwell to repeat them, were things that could 
not he believed,” 

The Earl of Essex had, in his fall,, the common, 
fate* of disgraced ministers: he was forshken by 
his friends, and insulted by his enemies. Archbishop 
Cranmer alone did not abandon him in his distress, 
but wrote to the King very warmly in his behalf: 
« mo cannot but be sorrowful and amazed, that he 
should be a traitor against your Majesty r he, that 
was so advanced by your Majesty ; he, urhose surety 
was only by your Majesty; he, who loved your 
IVfojesty (as I ever thought) no less than God ; he, 

*■ A fate however, from which his own fidelity had ten year? 
before exempted Wolsey. 
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who studied always to set forward whatsoever was 
your Majesty’s will aftd pleasiu'e ; he that cared for 
no man’s displeasure to serve your Majesty ; he that 
was such a servant (in my judgement) in wisdom, 
diligence, faithfulness, and experience, as no prince 
in this reahn ever had ; he that was so vigilant to 
preserve your Majesty from all treasons, that few 
could be so secretly conceived, but he detected the 
same in the beginning? If the noble princes of 
happy memory. King John, Henry II., and Richard 
IL, had had such a councillor about them, I suppose 
they should never have been so traitorously aban- 
doned and overthrown, as those good princes were.” 
He himself, likewise, concluded a very humble letter 
to his royal master in those affecting terms; “ Written 
with the quaking hand, and most sorrowdiil heart, of 
your most sorrowful subject.” The King had it thrice 
read to him, but without changing his purpose. 

The Duke of Norfolk, and the rest of the Popish 
party, baffling every application in his favour, in pur- 
suance of his attainder he was sentenced to be be- 
headed on Tower-Hm, July 28, 1540. Upon the 
scaffold, in tenderness to his son, he suppressed all 
complaints against his enemies ; and instead of vindi- 
cating himself, by a- happy turn of thought acknow- 
ledged ‘ that he had offended God by his sins, and 
had thus merited death.’ Having then prayed for 
the King and the Prince, and assured the people 
that he died in the catholic faith,*' after a short time 

* That under this expression he intended to characterise 
the Reformed Doctrine is confirmed (against the assertions 
of Popish authors) by his praying in English, and to God 
through Christ, without any invocation of the Virgin Mary or 
ef the Saints. 

O 2 
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passed in private devotion he gave the signal to the 
executioner, vi^ho being either unskilful or timid 
cruelly mangled his unfortunate victim. 

Thus feu Thomas CromweU, Earl of Essex, a 
statesman of eminent abilities, joined with uncommon 
application to business, who had the public welfare 
deeply at heart, and invariably pursued it with the 
utmost vigom and perseverance; though he some- 
times extended the royal perogative, at the expense 
of civil liberty. In his person he was comely, in his 
deportment manly and graceful, and in his general 
character exempt from pride and arrogance. Cour- 
teous and affable to aU persons,* to the poor and the 
distressed he was remarkably charitable, no less 
than two hundred persons being fed twice every day 
at his door. To his dependents, and domestics, he 
was a kind and liberal master ; and for his gratitude 
to those, who had befriended him in his humbler 
fortunes, he was an example singularly worthy of 
imitation. 

Though it is perfectly in the moral order of things, 
that the instrument of a tyrant should die by tyranny, 
yet it is impossible not to feel a detestation of the 
merciless despot, who could thus sacrifice to his 
caprice or his convenience one, whose greatest fault 
was having served him too well. 

His son, soon after his death, was created Lord 
CromweU ; and the title continued in his family for 
several generations. 


* Stowe the historian, however, mentions an instance of his 
abuse of power, in taking away a piece of ground from his 
father without recompence, in order to enlarge the garden of 
his great house in Throgmorton-street. 
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[1473—1554.] 


This nobleman having gained a brief ascendency- 
in the state upon the fall of the Earl of Essex, and 
the elevation of his niece Katharine Howard to the 
throne, is here introduced, for the purpose of pre- 
serving a regular series of historical facts from the 
accession to the death of Henry VIIL 

The progenitor of this illustrious family was John 
Howard, created Duke of Norfolk by Richard HI. 
in 1483, who fell at Bosworth. His son Thomas,, 
who had been created at the same time Earl of 
Surrey, forfeited his title on the accession of Henry 
VII. ; though in the fourth year of that Prince’s reign 
he was permitted to resume it, and to take his seat 
in the House of Peers, In 1499 he was made Lord- 
Treasurer, about which time his two sons, Thomas 
and Edward, -f began to be known at court : and in 

* Authorities. BiograjMa Britannica, Rapin’s History 
qf England, and Salmon’s Chronological Historian. 

f This gallant officer in 1492 discovered a strong inclination 
for the sea-service, having embarked as a volunteer on board 
the fleet sent under the command of Sir Edward Poynings to 
assist the Duke of Burgundy against his rebellious subjects. 
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the first year of Henry VIIL he was farther appointed 
Earl Marshal. He attended the King, likewise, at 

For his signal bravery during the expedition, he received the ho- 
nour of knighthood, and was appointed by Henry VIII. upon his 
accession to be his Standard-bearer, a very distinguished office 
in those days. 

In 1511, through the interest of his father, who was then of the 
privy-council, he was commissioned by the King with two ships 
to clear the narrow seas of Scottish pirates, the most notorious 
of whom was Sir Andrew Barton, acting (as it w^as suspected) 
under the impulse of James IV. of Scotland. Upon this occa- 
sion his eldest brother, then Sir Thomas Howard, served under 
him, and had the honour of engaging the ship commanded 
by Barton, who was killed in the engagement, while Sir Edward 
took her companion, and both were triumphantly brought into, 
the Thames. 

The year following, Sir Edward was made Lord High- 
Admitai of England, and performed eminent services against 
the French, with whom Henry was then at war ; particularly in 
1513, when with forty-two ships of the line he compelled the 
enemy’s fleet to take shelter in the harbour of Brest. Upon 
receiving information of this event, the King of France ordered 
Pregent, one of his ablest naval officers, to sail from Toulon 
with a squadron of galleys, effect a junction with the Brest 
fleet, and offer battle to the enemy. The English Admiral, in 
consequence, foimed a plan for burning the French ships in the 
harbour before Pregent’s arrival : and wishing to give the King 
the honour of commanding in person at the execution’ of so 
splendid an enterprise, wrote home to that effect- But his 
letter being laid before the council, it was pronounced impru- 
dent, to advise the Sovereign to venture his royal person in 
such a dangerous attempt; and an answer was returned to 
Sir Edward couched in terms of angry reproof, ordering him to 
do his duty, and not to seek excuses. Deeply mortified by 
this unexpected and undeserved rebuke, and in obedienqe to his 
constant maxim, that ‘ a seaman never did good, who was not 
resolute to a degree of madness/ he with fifteen hundred men 
attempted to force the harbour in boats; but the French to 
the number of ten thousand lining the shore, he abandoned his 
project, to engage in another of equal bravery and equal temerity. 
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the sieges of Terouenne and Toumay ; and, upon his 
return to England in 1513, defeated the Scots in the 
celebrated battle of Flodden-Field, James , IV. their 
sovereign having Mien in the action/^ In considera- 
tion of these services, the Dukedom of Norfolk was 
conferred upon him in 1514, and his eldest son was 
in the same year created Earl of Surrey. 

A peace however being at this time concluded 
with France, the nev/ Earl had no opportunity of 
exercising his mihtary talents till 1519? when the 
affairs of Ireland requiring the presence of an able 
general to quell the insurrections and feuds of the 
chiefs, he was appointed Lord Deputy of that king- 
dom. This office he executed with so much vigour 
and address, that without proceeding to any excessive 
severities, he suppressed the rebellion of the Earl of 
Desmond, humbled the O^Neals and the O^Carrols, 
and completely restored the public tranquillity. 

Having received intelligence, that Pregent had arrived with six 
galleys and four tenders in Conquete Bay, and was watching an 
opportunity to get into Brest, he manned his only two galleys 
with some of his bravest men, and with two row-barges and 
two tenders entered the bay. A brisk gale soon bringing 
them along-side of the epemy. Sir Edward resolutely boarded 
one of the hostile galleys, accompanied only by eighteen Eng- 
lishmen and one Spaniard ; when the grappKng-tackle unfortu- 
nately either slipping, or being cut away, his vessel was turned 
adrift, and he and his few heroic followers, disdaining to sub- 
mit, were pushed overboard and perished. He was succeeded 
in his office by his eldest brother Sir Thomas, who revenged 
his death upon the French, by clearing the seas so effectu- 
ally of their ships, that not a vessel durst make it’s appearance. 
He, also, ravaged the coasts of Bretagne ; and for this and 
Other services was, as above stated, created Earl of Surrey 
in 1514. 

* His eldest son Thomas, the subject of the present Memoir, 
and Edmund his third, served under him in this battle. 
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In 1523, he was recalled to take the command of 
the combined fleets of Henry VIII. and the Emperor 
Charles V. against France. On his fii’st expedition 
to the enemy’s coast, he landed some troops at Cher- 
biirg, and ravaged all the adjacent country. Shortly 
afterwai’d, he invaded Bretagne; and having taken 
and pillaged the town of Moi’laix, and burnt seven- 
teen sail of French ships, returned to Southampton 
with a considerable booty. There he found Chai’les V., 
after a short visit to Henry, waiting to embark for 
Spain. Consigning the fleets therefore to the cai’e 
of his Vice-Admiral Sir William Fitz-Williams, sub- 
sequently Earl of Southampton, with cruising oi’ders, 
he himself in his own ship convoyed the Emperor to 
the port of St. Andero in Biscay. 

In the year foUomng, upon his father’s resignation, 
he was made Lord High Treasurer ; and was also 
nominated General of the army then preparing to 
invade Scotland. In this capacity he made such 
devastation in the shires of Tweedale and March, 
that before the end of the year the Duke of Albany, 
then Regent of that kingdom for James V., was glad 
to beg a truce of the English IMonarch. About the 
same time, likewise, the Duke of Norfolk died, upon 
which his son was made Earl Marshal in his stead. 

In 1524, he attended the King to France, and 
was sent Embassador extraordinary to Francis I., 
upon the occasion of that Monarch’s intended inter- 
view with the Pope. For many subsequent yeai’s, 
his life was principally distinguished by the steady 
resistance, which he opposed to Cromwell’s admini- 
stration : but when the suppression of the monasteries 
had in 1537 caused an open rebellion in the North, 
under the name of ‘ the Pilgrimage of Grace,’ he 
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was again called forth to assist the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, who had the chief command in suppressing 
it; and thenceforward, in his quality of a courtier, 
he appears to have set every engine at work to ruin 
CioinweU. This object, through the female influence 
of his niece Queen Katharine Howard, and the co- 
opei’ation of Gardiner Bishop of Winchester, he finally 
accomplished ; after which, to the great joy of the 
Popish party, he excited the King to revive the per- 
secution of heretics, and to enforce the observance 
of the ‘ Six Bloody Articles ’ of religion. A plot 
likewise was concerted to take off Archbishop Cran- 
mer, the only champion of the Reformation still 
countenanced at court, of whicii a more ample accomit 
will be given in the Life of that illustrious prelate. 

The last military service performed by the Duke 
of Norfolk, whom Henry denominated ‘ the Scourge 
of the Scots,’ was his commanding an army against 
that nation in the latter end of the year 1542 ; 
when he again displayed ffesh proofs of his talents 
and bravery. 

But the discovery of the Queen’s incontinence, 
which was followed by her conviction and execu- 
tion in the beginning of this year, had given his 
enemies an opportunity, during his absence in Scot- 
land, of filling the royal mind (now grown, through 
ill-health, peculiarly susceptible) with alarming sus- 
picions. It was suggested, that Norfolk was a 
popular man; and that he, and his son Henry 
Earl of Surrey, had formed a design to seize the 
person of the King, to engross the administration of 
the government, and probably upon the strength of 
the statute declaring the issue of Anne Boleyn illegi- 
timate to set aside the succession. Considering the 
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infiuence of those two noblemen with the adherent? 
of the Popish rehgion, who formed the majority 
throughout the kingdom, a prince less subject to 
jealousy than Henry w'ould naturally have kept e 
watcliful eye over them, especially as the Duke had 
the chief command of the army. 

Accordingly, upon his return from Scotland, Norfolk 
found a visible alteration in his Sovereign’s conduct. 
He was no longer summoned to attend the cabinet- 
council; and having privately complained to his 
mistress of this neglect, she had the baseness to ad- 
duce these imumurs with some other trifling speeches 
made to her in confidence, amounting collectively to 
notliing more than the innocent repinings of a slighted 
courtier in evidence against him. Unfortunately for 
the Earl of Surrey, he had fi'equently expressed his 
detestation of this woman, and she now scrupled no 
forgeries to accomplish his ruin. A quarrel likewise 
subsisted between the Duke and his Duchess, on ac- 
count of his open infidelity to the marriage-bed, which 
she had the cruelty to revenge by joining his avowed 
enemies. In consequence of their informations, the 
Duke and his son were arrested for high-treason, and 
committed to the Tower. Here the former, accord- 
ing to Henry’s usual custom, was treated with ex- 
treme rigour, being obliged to petition the council to 
be allowed the use of some books ; and at length, in 
the course of his confinement, to solicit even a change 
of sheets : so little regard did that unfeeling Monarch 
show to the high rank and signal merit of an old 
and faithful servant ! 

With the hope of obtaining a pardon, or at least far^ 
ther indulgences in his confinement, Norfolk meanly 
made his submission to the King, and signed a com 
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fession which hastened the fate of his son, acknow- 
ledging it as his greatest crime, that he had con- 
cealed the manner in which Surrey bore his coat of 
larms.^ The Earfs half-sister the Duchess of Rich- 

* Surrey, it appears, quartered the arms of England with 
those of Norfolk, as a descendent of Edward IV. ; his mother, 
the Duke’s first wife, having been the daughter of that monarch. 

This accomplished nobleman was not less valiant than learned. 
A lover of the Muses, and a reformer of English poetry, in 
the tenderness and elegance of his verses he excelled all the 
writers of his time. The fair Geraldine, the fame of whose 
beauty was raised by his pen and his lance, has been proved by 
Mr. Walpole (from a coincidence of many circumstances) to 
have been Elizabeth, second daughter of Gerald Fitzgerald 
Earl of Kildare, by Margaret daughter of Thomas Grey Mar- 
quis of Dorset, and to have been the third wife of Edward 
Clinton Earl of Lincoln. His ‘ Songs and Sonnettes,* though 
comparatively little known at present, were in high reputation 
among his contemporaries. They have been praised (says An- 
derson) by Leland, Sydney, Turberville, Puttenham, Church- 
yard, and Drayton ; and more recently by Dryden, and Waller, 
and Fenton, and Pope. They are chiefly amatory and senti- 
mental, but in nature and sensibility they equal the best love- 
verses in our language ; and in harmony of language, perspicuity 
of expression, and facility of phraseology, approach very nearly 
to the productions of the present age. 

Not merely the poet of idleness and gallantry, however, he was 
fitted both by nature and study for the more solid and laborious 
parts of literature. His versions of the Ecclesiastes, and a few* 
of the Psalms, prove him to have been a friend to the Reforma- 
tion. He translated, also, the second and fourth books of the 
iEneid into blank verse; and these are the first compositions 
extant, in that measure, in the English language. But if he 
deserves our admiration and gratitude, for his having first 
contributed to polish and refine that language, still more is he 
entitled to them for his ready and liberal patronage of dis- 
tressed meii of merit. 

He was at once, indeed, the hero of romance, and the practical 
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mond, and his step-mother the Duchess of Norfolk, 
used their joint endeavours to cut off this unfortunate 

soldier. His superiority in the accomplishments of chivalry was 
proved at a tournament held by him at Florence, in honour of his 
Geraldine, and at another exhibited at Windsor in the King’s 
presence in 1540. His condemnation appears to have been occa- 
sioned by his talents, his popularity, his high spirit, a suspicion of 
his intending to marry the Princess Mary with a view of obtain- 
ing the crown, but above all, by a hatred treasured in the King’s 
breast against the relations of Katharine Howard. ( For a more 
particular account of this illustrious man, see Walpole’s ^ Royal 
and Noble Authors,’ and Warton’s ‘ History of Poetry,’) 

“ In the Sonnets of Surrey,” observes Warton, “ we are sur- 
prised to find nothing of that metaphysical cast, which marks the 
Italian poets, his supposed masters, especially Petrarch. Surrey’s 
sentiments are, for the most part, natural and unaffected ; arising 
from his own feelings, and dictated by the present circumstances. 
His poetry is alike unembarrassed by learned allusions, and elabo- 
rate conceits. If he copies Petrarch, it is Petrarch’s best man- 
ner, where he descends from his Platonic abstractions, his refine- 
ments of passion, his exaggerated compliments, and his play 
upon -opposite sentiments, into a track of tenderness, simplicity, 
and nature. For his justness of thought indeed, correctness of 
stile, and purity of expression, he may properly be pronoun ce4 
* the first English classical poet.’ ” 

With Surrey may be named his friend Sir Thomas Wy at the elder, 
stiled by Wood “ the delight of the Muses and of mankind.’^ 
They were, indeed, “ two chieftains (as Puttenham, in his ^ Art of 
English Poesie,’ denominates them) of a new company of wit? 
makers, who sprung up in the latter end of Henry VIIL’s reign. 
They having travelled into Italy, and there tasted the sweet and 
stately measures and stile of the Italian poesy, as novices newly 
crept out of the schools of Dante, Ariosto, and Petrarch^ greatly 
polished our rude and homely manner of vulgar poesy, from that 
it had been before.” Wyat however has more imitations, and 
even translations, from the Italian poets than Surrey; and he 
seems to have been more fond of their conceits. He is, cpn? 
fessedly, inferior to him in smoothness, distinctness, and ease; in 
elegance of sentiment, and in nature and sensibility. He was 
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youth ; the former deposing-, that her brother had a 
crown, instead of an Earl’s coronet, engraven on his 
seals, and a cypher which bore the appearance of the 
royal signet. Upon these frivolous charges he was 
tried by an ignorant jury of commoners at Guildhall, 
found guilty of high-treason, and beheaded on Tower- 
HUl, January 19, 1547. 

The Duke it was intended should share the same 
fate in a few days, the bill of attainder having passed 
the House of Lords ; but in the Lower Assembly it, 
fortunately, met with some delay. Henry, perceiv- 
ing his own end approaching, and anxious to prevent 
Norfolk from disturbing the reign of his successor, 
commanded the Commons to hasten it’s progress- 
upon which it was passed, and the royal assent 
(on account of the King’s weakness) being given 
by commission, the execution was fixed for the 
twenty-ninth of January. But Henry expiring on the 
morning of the twenty-eighth, the waiTant became 
null and void; and the council judging it imprudent 
to commence a new reign with the death of so popu- 
lar a nobleman, his sentence was not canied into 
effect. He remained, however, in confinement (being- 
excepted by the Pmgency from the general pardon) 
during the whole of the short reign of Edward VI.; 
and soon after the accession of Queen Mary, by 
whom he was immediately replaced in his posses- 
sions and admitted to confidence, he died a natural 
death in 1554. 

imprisoned by Henry VIIL, on the charge of a connexion with 
Anne Boleyn; but he succeeded in justifying himself, and was 
restored to favour. 
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This powerful statesman was the son of Sif 
John, and the brother of Jane Seymour, third wife of 
Henry VIIL and mother of Edward VI. No men- 
tion of him however occurs in history, till after the 
death of the Queen his sister; when the King, in 
honour to her memory, and anxious that the Prince 
should always have so near a relation about his per- 
son, created him Earl of Hertford in 1337. He had 
previously, indeed, been made a Peer by the title of 
Viscount Beauchamp ; but he enjoyed no important 
office at comt, till his second creation. Even then, 
the interest of the Duke of Norfolk prevented him 
from possessing any considerable share of the royal 
confidence till after his own disgrace, when he was 
appointed Lord Chamberlain. 

As Edw^ard VI. at his accession was not quite 

* Authorities. Baker’s Chronicle, Hayward’s L^e of 
Edward VI., Biographia Britannica, and Burnet’s History of 
the R^ormation, 
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ten years old, his father had appointed sixteen exe- 
cutors, to whom during his non-age was entrusted 
the regal authority. But upon it’s being suggested, 
that it must be extremely troublesome, especially for 
foreign ministers, to be under the necessity of ap- 
plying to such a number of functionaries, it was 
proposed that some one should be appointed presi- 
dent of the body, with the title of ‘ Protector.’ This 
motion was vigorously opposed by the ChanceEor 
Wriothesley Earl of Southampton, who correctly an- 
ticipated that the new dignity, to the great diminu- 
tion of his own power, would be conferred upon the 
Earl of Hertford. The Earl, however, had so strong 
a party in the council, that the question was carried 
in the affirmative ; and it was resolved, on account 
of his relationship to the King, and his experience in 
state-affairs, that he should be declared Regent and 
Governor of the King’s person. This was, accord- 
ingly, done ; but with an express condition, that he 
should not undertake any thing vrithout the concur- 
rence of all his brother-executors. 

The jealousy, which subsisted between the Protec- 
tor and the Chancellor, now speedily burst into ac- 
tion ; and the nation being at this time divided be- 
tween the Romanists and the Reformers, Hertford 
(who was, shortly afterward, created Duke of Somer- 
set) placed himself at the head of the latter party, 
and Wriothesley at that of the former. The Chan- 
cellor however quickly, by his imprudence, gave his 
adversary the advantage over him. Resolving to 
apply himself chiefly to state-affairs, he had put the 
great seal into commission, directed to the Master of 
the Rolls and three Masters in Chancery, and em- 
powering them to execute his office in as ample a 
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manner as if he himself were present. This being 
done by his own authority, without any warrant 
from the Protector and the Co-regents, it was 
ordered that the judges should give their opinions 
concerning the case in \^-riting. Their answer was, 
that the Chancellor, holding his office only as a 
trust, could not commit the exercise of it to others 
without the royal consent; that in so doing, he 
had by the common lav,- forfeited it to the crown, 
and that he was farther liable to fine and ini- 
prisonnient during the King s pleasure, \\lien this 
opinion was delivered in council, Wriothesley told 
the Protector, that ‘ he held his office of Chancellor 
by an undoubted authority, since he held it from the 
King ; whereas it was greatly to be questioned, whe- 
ther he himself were lawfiiUy Protector.’ But his 
haughtiness only accelerated his disgrace: he was, 
immediatelv, confined to his house. It was then 
debated, what his punishment should be: and as it 
was judged inexpedient to divest him of his share 
in the Piegency, in order to render it useless to him 
he was placed under an arrest, and the great seal 
was transferred to Lord St. John, till another Chan- 
cellor should be appointed. From this confinement, 
however, he was released, upon entering into a re- 
cognisance of four thousand pounds, to pay what- 
ever fine the court should impose upon liim. 

After Somerset had thus got rid of his troublesome 
rival, he resolved to usurp the sole administration of 
the government. With this \-iew he represented to 
the Regents and the council, that it had been contro- 
verted by several persons, whether or not they could hy 
their sole authority create a Protector ; and that the 
French embassador, in particular, had suggested his 

1 
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fears of treating with him, as his title might be con- 
tested upon the ground of defective authority in those 
by whom it had been conferred. To obviate this dif- 
ficulty, a petition was presented to the King, request- 
ing him by a commission under the great seal to autho- 
rise their proceedings. This measure, with some sub- 
sequent ones of a similar nature, drew down upon 
him the ill will of many among the nobility, who 
eventually made him feel the effects of their resent- 
ment. But their intrigues were suspended, for the 
present, by national concerns of a more important 
description. 

Henry VIII. had earnestly recommended to his 
successor to realise, if possible, his project of uniting 
the two portions of the island, by claiming the hand 
of the young Queen Mary, daughter of James V., 
afterward so well known in history )yy her crimes 
and her misfortunes. The treaty for this marriage, 
which had been ratified by the Regent and the par- 
liament of Scotland, had through the influence of 
Cardinal Beatoun, who was in the interest of France, 
been suddenly renomced. In resentment of the per- 
fidy, Henry, two years before his death, declared war 
against it’s authors. This the Protector now prepared 
-to carry on with vigoiir, and having raised an army 
of 18,000 men, marched northward, accompanied 
by the Earl of Warwick (afterward Duke of North- 
umberland) as his Lieutenant-General. Upon his 
arrival in Scotland, he pubhshed a manifesto, urging 
the fulfilment of the contract, but unhappily without 
effect. 

The Earl of Arran had coUected the whole of the 
Scottish force, to oppose the invading army : but, 
though he brought nearly double the number of 

VOL. I. p 
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troops into the field, he lost to the English the cele- 
brated battle of Pinkey or JMusselburgh, on the 
tenth of September, 1547. After this, the Protector 
marched to Edinburgh, which he took and burned ; 
and having made himself master of Leith, with se- 
veral other places of inferior note, he left the Earl of 
Warwick fiiUy empowered to treat with the Regent’s 
commissioners, who now sued for peace. This how- 
ever was only an artifice, to gain time for the arrival 
of succours ihom Prance. 

Somerset’s political talents were by no means equal 
to his ambition, or to his high station; and his 
enemies had seized the opportunity of his absence 
in the North to form cabals against him. The intel- 
ligence, which he received of their intrigues, in- 
creased the errors of his conduct in that expedition ; 
for, instead of pursuing his advantages by proceeding 
to Stirling, where he might have gained possession 
of the young Queen, and thus have terminated the 
war, he precipitately hastened back to England, 
leaving his army under the command of a nobleman 
indisposed to wish success to any enterprise, which 
might increase the power or the popularity of the 
Protector. 

In his own family likewise his adversaries, unfortu- 
nately, found a prop^' tool to co-operate in effecting 
his ruin. Sir Thomas Seymour his youngest brother, 
a man of an envious and haughty disposition, morti- 
fied that he himself should only be a Privy-Councillor 
while his brother was one of the Regents, though at 
his nephew’s coronation he had been created Lord 
Sudley, and in the same year constituted Lord High 
Admiral of England, found his discontent s till un- 
subdued. He had discovered his aspiring temper in- 
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deed iromediatety after Hemy’s death, bj paying his 
addresses to the Princess Elizabeth ; but meeting with 
a repulse, he solicited the hand of the Queen Dowager 
Katharine Parr, and privately married her without 
communicating it to the Duke.* Hence their (juarrel 
first originated : but the Protector, though he conti- 
nued to entertain secret suspicions of the Admiral, did 
his utmost to prevent their quarrel from breaking out. 

The latter however, instigated by the secret enemies 
of Somerset, began to cabal against him, by gaining 
over the King’s servants to Ms interest, strictly in- 
joining them to let him know whenever his Majesty- 
had occasion for money, as he would at aU times be 
ready to supply him. By such practices, he at length 
succeeded in supplanting his brother in the royal 
favour. To add to the Duke’s misfortune, a violent 
quarrel happened at this time between his Duchess 
and the Admiral’s lady ; the latter expecting from 
her previous rank, and her peerage in her own right, 
not only the precedence, but also that the former 
should bear her train, which she absolutely refused, 
being (according to Sir John Hayward) “ a woman 
for many imperfections intolerable, but for pride 
monstrous.” 

Those ambitious projects, the Protector assured 

* The lady’s passion, as well as that of the Princess, was by 
credulous people in a credulous age imputed to incantation. In 
the preamble to an act passed 2 and 3 Edward VI. entitled, 
‘ An Act for the attainder of Sir Thomas Seymour,’ drc. it is 
said,' that “ he would have done what he could secretly to have 
married the Princess Elizabeth, as be did the late Queen, whom 
it may appear he married first, and after sued to his Majesty and 
the Lord Protector and their council for his preferment to it ; 
whom, nevertheless (it hath been credibly declared) he helped 
to her end, to haste forward his other purpose.” 
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Sud]fi7, could only end in his ruin : but the latter, deaf 
to hfe representations, proceeded to adopt a measure, 
which obliged Somerset to treat him as a disturber of 
the public tranquillity. He represented to the young 
King that his predecessors, being minors, had usually 
had govemOTs of their royal persons distinct fixtm 
the protectors of the realm ; and the credulous prince, 
attached to him by his various indulgences, and un- 
able from Ms tender age to estimate the nature and 
consequences of tMs agreeable proposal, imprudently 
addressed a message to the House of Commons, de- 
siring them to confer this office upon the Admiral. 
Sudley had intrigued ^ith many of the nobility to 
assist Mm in Ms project ; but on it’s transpiring, the 
council sent a deputation to Mm, in Ms brother’s 
name, urging him to proceed no farther. To these 
he arrogantly replied, that ‘ if he was thwarted in Ms 
attempt, he would make this the blackest parliament 
that ever sat in England : ’ upon wMch he was sum- 
moned the next day by the council. He refused to 
attend. He was then informed, that ‘ the royal 
writing was notMng in law; but that he, who had 
procured it, was liable to be punished for having so 
done : ’ and it Vas resolved to divest Mm of aU Ms 
offices, to commit him to the Tower, and to prose- 
cute Mm for having attempted to disturb the govern- 
ment. Terrified by this menace (for he foresaw that 
a prince, who was but just entered into his eleventh 
year, would not have the resolution to support Mm) 
he made proper submission, and Somerset and he 
were to all appearance perfectly reconciled. But, 
though he seemed to have wholly laid aside his am- 
bitious deagiB, he had only deferred the execution 
of them to a more favourable opportunity. 
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The success of the Scottish campaign, however 
imperfect, had gained the Protector fresh credit 
with the people; and this popularity, unfortunately, 
tempted him to neglect the nobility, whose aversion 
Ms conduct contributed daily to increase. For, avail- 
ing Mmself of the powers granted him by the patent, 
he advised with such members only of the council as 
were devoted to his interest, treating the rest as mere 
cyphers. The best reason to be assigned for this in- 
judicious procedure is, his great zeal for the Reforma- 
tion ; wMch made him think it necessary to remove 
from the administration every one deemed hostile 
to it’s progress. The catholic party, on the other 
hand, prevailed upon the Princess Mary and the 
discontented lords to espouse their cause. The 
Princess in particular wrote to the Protector, to in- 
form him, that ‘ she regarded all innovations in reli- 
gion, made by the ministry before the King attained 
his majority, as incompatible alike with the respect 
due to her father’s memory, and with their duty to 
their young master ; disturbing the peace of his king- 
dom, and pre-engaging his authority on points, upon 
wMch he was yet incapable of forming any satisfac- 
tory judgement.’ Some days before the meeting of 
parliament in 1548, Lord Rich was appointed Chan- 
cellor ; and on the very day before it assembled, the 
Protector by a patent under the great seal was au- 
thorised to take his seat on the right-hand of the 
throne under the cloth of state, whether the Sove- 
reign was present or not, and invested with all the 
honours and privileges, wMch any of the uncles of 
former kings had ever enjoyed. This parliament, 
now wholly under his influence, was extremely fa- 
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voxrrable to the Reformation, especially in passing 
an act to abolish private masses, and to grant the 
cup to the people in the communion. 

In the course of the same year. Lord Sudley’s rest- 
less disposition again broke forth, upon an alteration 
which happened in his family. In the month of 
September, the Queen Dowager his wife died in child- 
bed, not without suspicion of poison ; the Admiral 
ha\ing plotted to become the head of the Protestant 
party, by espousing the Princess Elizabeth. Of the 
deceased Queen the conduct in every respect, except 
that of having married too suddenly after the death 
of her former husband, had been perfectly blameless ; 
but she was a bigoted Roman Catholic, and Sudley 
apprehended that this prejudiced the people against 
him. Soon after her death, therefore, he renewed his 
addresses to the Princess Elizabeth, but without suc- 
cess : the attempt, however, gave occasion to an act 
declaring the marriage of the King’s sisters, without 
the consent of the council, to be treason. Finding 
himself baffled in this project, he formed a design of 
carrying away the King to his house at Holt, dispos- 
s^ing the Protector, and taking the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands. For this purpose, he pro- 
vided magazines of arms, and enlisted two (or, as 
others say, ten) thousand men. He likewise entered 
into an association with several of the nobility, who 
envied Somerset’s greatness, and were not displeased 
to see the difference between the two brothers ren- 
dered irreconcileable. 

The Protector, as most historians agree, though 
apprised of all these proceedings, showed himself ex- 
tremely patient, and refused to carry things to ex^ 
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tremity, till he clearly perceived that one or the other 
must inevitably be ruined. But, as Rapin justly ob- 
serves, we cannot entirely rely upon the chroniclers 
of that time; some maldng it their business to 
blacken the reputation of Somerset as much as possi- 
ble, and others invariably panegyrising all his ac- 
tions. It is indisputable, however, that the Admiral 
was dissatisfied with his condition ; and his ambition 
leading him at last to criminal measures, he was on 
the nineteenth of January, 1549, committed to the 
Tower. The day following, the seal of his office 
was demanded, and placed in the hands of Secre- 
tary Smith ; but his personal fate was, for the pre- 
sent, suspended. 

In the mean time, the war with Scotland occasioned 
the Protector great uneasiness. He was sensible, 
that it was not more ridiculous than arduous to woo 
the young Queen with the din of arms. Besides, 
the continuance of it might very probably occa- 
sion a rupture with France ; an event, which would 
necessarily retard the progress of the Reformation. 
As the Scottish Regent however wordd not accept 
the ten years’ truce, which he proposed to him, he 
was compelled against his will to protract the quar- 
rel ; but not choosing to put himself at the head of 
the army, he gave the command of it to the Eari of 
Shrewsbury, whom he obliged by a violent stretch of 
power to hold his commission directly from himself. 
And, as the patent which he had obtained the pre- 
ceding year did not distinctly conifer upon him this pre- 
rogative, he ordered another to be prepared, in which 
his authority was more fully explained and enlarged. 

In this war, which was now carried on with only 
indifferent success, the Protector made use of some 
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Gherman troops ; a arcumstance, which excited consi- 
derable murmurings against him, even among his own 
party : as it was easy to perceive, that his object was 
by the aid of these foreigners to strengthen his own 
power. 

Thus supported, he determined again to enforce 
his brother’s complete submission. As a final at- 
tempt, however, to win him to his interest, he of- 
fered him a considerable estate, if he would with- 
draw from court and all public business. But the 
Admiral’s hatred being insurmountable, on the 
twenty-second of February a fiiU report was made to 
the council, with an accusation consisting of thirty- 
three articles. 

It apipears highly probable, that Lord Sudley was 
gmlty of the crimes laid to his charge ; since he 
answered only the three first articles, and that with 
obvious reluctance. The particulars indeed of the 
several allegations were so manifestly proved, not 
only by witnesses, but by letters under Ms own hand, 
that it did not seem possible to deny them. Yet, 
wh«i he was first examined by some of the Privy 
Councillors, he refused to give any direct answers, 
or to sign his evasive ones : it was ordered therefore 
that on the next day the whole of the council, with 
the exception of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Sir John Baker, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
who was obliged to attend his duty in parliament, 
should proceed to the Tower, and examine him there. 
There however he told them, that he expected an open 
trial, and insisted upon having his accusers confronted 
with him, refusing upon any other condition to give his 
answms. Upon lliis it was resolved, that the whole 
board should demand of the King, ‘ whether it was 
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his pleasure that the law should take place, and whe- 
ther he would leave the determination of the affair 
to the parliament, as it had been laid before them ; ’ 
so cautiously did they proceed in a case, which con- 
cerned his uncle’s life. But the youthful Monarch, 
who had experienced his seditious temper, h ad lately 
been much alienated from his interests. When the 
Councillors waited upon his Majesty, after they had 
all in succession declared their opinions, that the mat- 
ter should be consigned to the wisdom of parliament ; 
the Protector (who spoke last) protested, that ‘ this 
event had given him the greatest concern ; that he 
had done his utmost to prevent it from coming to 
such an extremity ; but were it his own son, he must 
still prefer to his the Sovereign’s safety.’ He added, 
that ‘ if he himself had been guilty of such offences, 
he should deserve death ; and the rather, because he 
was of all men the most bound to his Majesty, and 
therefore he could not refuse to suffer justice.’ The 
King’s answer was as follows ; “ We perceive, that 
there are great things objected and laid to my Lord 
High Admiral, my uncle, and they tend to treason ; 
and we perceive, that you require hut justice to be 
done : we think it reasonable, therefore, that you pro- 
ceed according to your request.” Which words (as 
it is observed in the coundl-bodk) cmning so sud- 
denly from his Grace’s mouth of his own motion, as 
the lords might perceive, they gave the Kin g then- 
most hearty thanks ; resolving at the same time, that 
some of both Houses should be sent to the Admiral, 
before the bill should be put in against him, to hear 
what he could adduce in his own behalf. The en- 
voys employed upon the occasion were the Chancel- 
lor, the Earls of Shrewsbury, Warwick, and South- 
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ampton, Sir John Baker, Sir Thomas Che3Tiey, and 
Sir Antony Denny. These, after he had long con- 
tinued obstinate, succeeded at last in persuading bini 
to reply to the first three articles : after which he 
suddenly stopped, and bade them ‘ be content, for he 
would go no farther ; ’ nor could any entreaties induce 
him, either to answer the rest, or to set his hand to 
the answers which he had already made. 

On the twenty-fifth of February, a bill of attain- 
der was brought into the House of Lords ; and the 
Peers, too well accustomed to agree to such bills in 
the late King^s time, made no difficulty in passing 
it. All the judges, with the council, were una^ 
nimous in their opinions, that the articles amounted 
to treason. The evidence was then heard; after 
which the whole House with one voice consented to 
the biU; the Protector alone, “ for natural pity’s 
sake,” having desired leave to withdraw. Two days 
afterward, the biU was sent down to the Commons, 
among whom it experienced considerable opposition. 
They exclaimed against the prevailing practice of at- 
tainders, and the irregular manner of judging the 
accused without having confronted them with the 
witnesses, or listened to their defence. Besides, it 
was justly thought a most unwairantable method of 
proceeding that peers, rising up in their places, 
should relate romewhat to the criminating of a 
brother-peer, and that he should thereupon be at- 
tainted. They urged, therefore, that ‘ the Admiral 
should be brought to the bar, and there allowed to 
plead for himsett’ Edward however having sent 
them a message, that ‘ he did not think his uncle’s 
presence necessary, and that it was sufficient they 
should examine the depositions which had been prd- 
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duced in the House of Lords/ the Commons in a full 
house of four hundred passed the bill, not above 
ten or twelve voting in the negative. The royal as- 
sent was given on the fifth of March 1549, and on 
the tenth of the same month the council ^ resolved 
to press the King, that justice might be executed 
upon the criminal. His Majesty, in reply, remarked ; 
‘ He had well observed their proceedings, and thanked 
them for their great care of his safety, and com- 
manded them to proceed in it, without farther mo- 
lesting him or the Protector : ’ ending, I pray you, 
my Lords, do so.” Upon this, the Bishop of Ely 
had orders to attend the Admiral, to administer spiri- 
tual advice, and to prepare him to meet his fate with 
patience and resignation : and, on the seventeenth of 
March, the councE signed a warrant for his execu- 
tion, in pursuance of which he was beheaded March 
20, 1549. 

The Protector upon this occasion incurred very se- 
vere censxires, for having consented to his death. It 
was contended that, if the Admiral was guilty, it 
was only against his brother, whom he wnuld have 
supplanted ; and who, from at least an equal violation 
of the fraternal duty, had brought him to the scaf- 
fold. Rapin remarks, that they who then meditated 
the ruin of the Protector, feigning to be his friends, 
spurred him on to be revenged on his brother, and 
were very ready to serve as his instruments, f Ac- 

^ It is stated in the council-book, that since the case was so 
heavy and lamentable to the Protector, though it was also sor- 
rowful to them all, they resolved to proceed in it, so that neither 
the King nor he himself should be farther troubled with it.” 

“ As many there were,^’ says Fox, ‘‘ which reported that 

Duchess of Somerset had wrought his death ; so many more 

4 
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cordingly, this catastrophe aggravated the hostility 
of the nobles against him, and it was carried to the 
highest pitch by his conduct in countenancing the 
people upon the following just occasion. 

After the suppression of the abbeys, vast numbers 
of monks ■were dispei'sed throughout the kingdom, who 
were constrained to work for their bread, their pen- 
sions being ill paid, or insufficient for their sub- 
sistence. Hence the supply of labourers vas in- 
creased, and at the same time the demand was dimi- 
nished ; for so long as the monasteries stood, their lands 
had been let out at easy rents to farmers, who could 
therefore afford to employ a laige number of people 
in their cultivation. But after they fell into the 
hands of the nobility and gentry, their rents being con- 
siderably raised, the occupiers were obliged at once to 
retain fewer labourers, and to lower the rate of wages. 
Besides, the new proprietors, finding that since the last 
peace with France the woollen trade flourished, so that 
sheep were a mca^ profitable article of produce than 
com, had caused their groimds to be enclosed. From 
this source arose several inconveniences. In the first 
place, the price of com was enhanced, to the great 
detriment of the lower classes of the community ; 
and next, the landlords or their tenants had occa- 
sion only for few persons to look after their flocks. 
Thus many were deprived of the means of earning 
a livelihood, and the profit of the lands, which had 
previously been shared by numbers, was now almost 

there were who, misdoubting the long standing of the Lord Pro- 
tector in his state and dignity, thought and affirmed no less, but 
that the fall of the one brother -would be the ruin of the other ; 
the e.vperiment whereof, as it hath oftenbeen proved, so in these 
also eftsoons it ensued.” 
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wholly engrossed by their owners. This naturally 
excited mummrs among the common j^ople, who 
saw themselves on the point of being reduced to 
extreme misery ; and several little books w'ere pub- 
lished, setting forth the mischief w^hich must result 
from such proceedings. The Protector openly espoused 
their cause ; and appointed comnussioners to examine, 
whether those who held the abbey-lands kept hospi- 
tality, and performed all the conditions upon which 
those lands had been transferred to them : but he 
met with so many obstacles in the execution of his 
order, that it produced no effect. 

By such measures he continued to inflame the 
hatred of the higher ordem, who found their ac- 
count in countenancing these abuses : for, in the pre- 
ceding session of parliament, the Lords had passed 
a bill, giving every one leave to enclose his grcwmds 
if he pleased : and, though it was thrown out by the 
Commons, the great proprietors ventured to act upon 
it. This occasioned universal discontent. The peo- 
ple, beginning to apprehend that a regular project 
had been formed to reduce them to a state of slavery, 
rose about the same time in Kent, Sussex, Hamp- 
shire, Wilts, Gloucestershire, Suffolk, Warwickshire, 
Essex, Herts, Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, and Wot- 
cestershire. The Protector, perceiving the flames 
kindling aU over the kingdom, announced that ‘ he 
was ready to redress the public grievances:’ and, 
agreeably to his promise, he laid the affair before the 
council, hoping that some expedient might be found to 
satisfy the general complaints. Encountering strong 
opposition, how’ever, from the board, he thought it 
absolutely necessary to have recourse to his sole au- 
thority; and therefore, contrary to the opinion of 
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his brother-regents, he issued a proclamation agamst 
all new enclosures, granted a general pardon to the 
people for their late excesses, and even appointed 
commissioners with unlimited power to hear and de- 
termine causes about enclosures, highways, and cot- 
tages. The nobility and gentry now openly assert- 
ing, that it was an invasion of their property to 
subject them to these arbitrary functionaries, and by 
their pertinacious resistance to some extent obstruct- 
ing the Protector in his humane efforts, the people 
rose again in several places, particularly in Oxford- 
shire, Devonshire, Norfolk, and Yorkshire. The 
Oxfordshire insurgents were immediately dispersed 
by Lord Grey : but the insurrection in Devonshire 
was far more dangerous. That county abounding 
with people, who had only complied outwardly with 
the alterations made in religion, the priests and monks 
successfully fomented their discontents, and in a short 
time the rebels were ten thousand strong. They 
were quelled however at last, without much difficulty, 
by a small force under Lord Russel ; and Somerset 
proclaimed an amnesty of all that had been done be- 
fore the twenty-first of August, with the exception 
of only a few prisoners. The council themselves 
were now higlily mortified to perceive, that they 
were consulted only as mere matter of form, and 
that their opinions had no weight in the ultimate 
determination of affairs. But by this prudent exer- 
tion of an illegal prerogative, it is certain that the 
Protector put an end to a rebellion, which had almost 
threatened the nation with a civil war.* 

* The still more formidable insurrection in. Norfolk was quelled 
by the address of the Earl of Warwick. 
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The Scottish war, as it had been anticipated, 
been productive of another with Heniy 11. of France, 
who ascended the throne of that kingdom upon the 
death of Francis I. in 1547. A rupture with the 
Emperor Charles V. was likewise to be apprehended, 
on account of the assistance given by the Englk^ 
ministry to his discontented subjects, the German 
Protestants. This situation of foreign affairs em- 
barrassed the limited capacity of Somerset. Dread- 
ing therefore the machinations of a powerful domes- 
tic faction, with whom the Romish party were 
secretly allied, he resolved to listen to the overtures 
of France, which offered peace and it’s assistance to 
the Protestants of Germany, as the price for the re- 
stitution of Boulogne. 

While this treaty was privately negociating, the 
Earl of Warwick, and the Earl of Southampton (the 
disgraced Chancellor) who had recovered his seat in 
the privy-councU, associating themselves with ei^- 
teen of the other lords, agreed to withdraw finm 
court, and openly to oppose the Protector. 

Among the numerous causes of general jealousy 
and hatred of the Duke, none had a more powerful ef- 
fect upon the public at large, than the superb palace* 
which he was building in the Strand ; and, as this 
impolitic undertaking greatly lessened his popularity, 
we shall borrow from Sir John Hayward’s ‘ Life of 
Edward VI.’ his curious relation of it. 

“ Many well-disposed minds conceived a hard 
opinion of him, for that a church by Strand-Bridge 
and two bishops’ houses were pulled down, to make 
a seat for his new building ; in digging the founda- 


* Somerset-House. 
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tioBS whereof, the bones of many who had been 
Inmed there were cast up, and carried into the fields: 
and because the stones of thc^e houses, and of the 
diurch, did nothing.sujfice for his work, the steeple 
and most part of the church of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem near Smithfield (most beautifully erected and 
adorned not long before by Docray, prior of that 
church) was mined and overthrown with powder, 
und the stones applied to this spacious building. And 
because the work could not be therewith finished, the 
cloister of Paul’s on the north-side of the church 
in a place called Pardon church-yard, and the Dance 
of Death \ery curiously ^Tought about the cloister, 
and a chapel that stix)d in the midst of the church- 
yard ; also the charnel-house that stood on the south- 
side with the chapel, tombs, and monuments therein 
were teaten down, the bones of the dead carried into 
Finsbury-Pields, and the stones converted to his 
building.” 

It was also alleged by the Lords, that ^ several 
bishops and prebends had resigned to him numerous 
manors in order to obtain his favour ; ’ though this was 
not done without leave previouriy obtained from the 
King, f And * many of the chantry-lands,’ it was 

♦ See pp. 204*, 205. Ed. 1636. 

f In a grant of some lands made to him by the King, in tlie 
second year of his reign, it was observ'ed that these lands were 
bestowed upon him as a reward of his services in Scotland, for 
which he had be^ offered greater remunerations : but, that re- 
to accept of such grants as might too much impoverish 
the crown, he had taken a licence from the Bishop of Bath and 
TYells, for aliena ting to him some of the lands of that bishopric.” 
I&e is, in that patent, called By the grace of God, Duke of So- 
merset ; ” which expression, ‘ by the grace of God,’ h^d not been 
vised for some years past^exc^ in speaking of sovereign princes. 

a 
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added, ^ had been sold to his fiiends at easy rates ; for 
which they concluded he had received large presents*’ 
All these things concurred to raise him opponents, and 
he had only few supporters ; none adhering firmly to 
him except Paget, ^ Secretary Smith, and ^chbishop 
Cranmer, who was never known to forsake his friend. 
The favourers of the old superstition were, univer- 
sally, his enemies; and even Goodrich, Bishop of 
Ely, though he was well-inclined to the Reformation, 
joined in the cabal against him. This prelate, who 
had attended Lord Sudley in his preparation for 
death, had received from him very disadvantageous 
impressions of the Protector. These were all sensi- 
ble, and indeed he himself was not ignorant, that 
the continuance of the war would inevitably min 
him, and that peace alone could confirm him in his 
power. 

This consideration made him resolve to propose to 
the council the restitution of Boulogne to France : 
but though he sustained his motion with, many plausi- 
ble reasons, it was received by them with signs of in- 
dignation, and pronounced ‘ downright cowardice.’ As 
it was too nice an affair for him to determine by his 
own exclusive authority, it was debated in form; 
and the result of the discussion was, a negative upon 
his proposaL 

This mortifying repulse was followed by an open 
declaration of the associated lords, who usually met 
at Ely-House, that ‘ considering themselves as the 
legitimate council, they were determined to take 

And some of the Windsor secrets, we learn from Fox, were 
disclosed to the associated lords by the means (as some sup- 
pose) of the Lord Paget, who was then with the King and the 
Protector; but the truth the Lord knoweth.’^ 

VOL. I. Q 
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vigorous measures for the safety of the Sovereign and 
of his reaim, both of which were endangered by the 
unlimited power of the Duke of Somerset ; ’ and ac- 
cordingly on the sixth of October, 1549, Lord St. 
John, as president, and the Earls of Southampton, 
Warwick, and Arundel; Sir Edward North, Sir 
Richard Southwell, Sir Edmund Peckham, Sir 
Edward Wotton, and Dr. Wotton, sat as the King’s 
coundl. 

The Protector, in alarm, sent his secretary Petre 
to learn the cause of their assembling ; but instead 
of returning, he remained with the associated lords, 
and embraced their party. Two days afterward they 
proceeded into the city, and declared to the citizens, 
that their objects were, ‘ to secure the personal safety 
of the King, to redress the grievances of the nation, 
and to restore it's weight and influence at foreign 
courts, by removing from the royal person and coun- 
cils the Duke of Somerset, whose mal-administration 
had been the cause of aU it’s misfortunes for some 
time past.’ Upon this declaration, the city expressed 
an entire approbation of all their measures ; and the 
Dirke, panic-struck, resolved to submit to his fate, 
without giving the new council any farther trouble. 

A warrant however, under the King’s hand, was 
despatched to London, requiring any two of the asso- 
ciated lords to repair to Windsor with twenty servants 
each, who had the royal faith for their safety m com- 
ing and returning : at the same time Cranmer, Paget, 
and Smith, solicited them by letter to end the matter 
peaceably, and not suffer themselves to be misled by 
those who meant otherwise than they professed, of 
which they knew more than they w'ould then men- 
tion. This seemed levelled at the Earl of South- 
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ampton. On the ninth of October, 1549> Somerset’s 
enemies were increased by the accession of Lord 
Russel, Lord Wentworth, Sir Antony Browm, Sir 
Antony Wingfield, and Sir John Baker, Speaker of 
the House of Commons : and he himself addressed a 
letter to the Earl of Waiwdck, couched in such humili- 
ating terms, that his adversaries instantly published a 
proclamation sanctioned by seventeen respectable sig- 
natures, ascribing all the national disgraces abroad, 
and the intestine divisions at home, to the evil govern- 
ment of the Duke, and protesting that his administra- 
tion threatened worse dangers. They desired, and in 
the King’s name charged, all his subjects not to obey 
any precepts, licenses, or proclamations, whereunto the 
Protector’s hand should be set, albeit he should abuse 
the King’s hand and seal unto them; but to quit 
themselves upon such proclamation as should pro- 
ceed from the body of the council.”^ 

Of all the Privy-Councillors, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Paget alone remained at Windsor ; 
and these, percebdng the impossibility of withstand- 
ing the opposite party, advised the King and So- 
merset to give the councU the satisfaction they re- 
quired Accordingly, on the twelfth of October, 
the leaders of the opposite faction waiting on the 
Sovereign, he received them graciously, and assured 
them that he took all they had done in good part, 
and meeting them the next day in council, the 
Duke was formally deprived of the protectorship 
and all other pubKc offices, and was ordered into 
confinement in Beauchamp-Tower within Windsor 
Castle. They next appointed seven of the lords of 


* Hayward, p. 229* 
Q 3 
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the council, and four knights, to attend the royal 
person by rotation ; and having brought his IVIajesty 
to Hampton-Court, Somerset was soon afterward con- 
veyed to the Tower, 

A rumour having been propagated about this time, 
that the confederate lords had designs upon the 
King’s life, and meant to change the form of govern- 
ment to an aristocracy, it was judged expedient that 
Edward should make his public appearance before his 
people- Upon which, he rode from Hampton-Court 
to his palace in Southwark (then called Sufiblk-Place) 
where he dined ; and in the afternoon proceeded in 
great state, attended by the principal of his new 
governors, through the city to Westminster. This 
so highly delighted the populace, that they rent the 
air with acclamations, and seemed to have entirely 
forgotten their old favourite, the late Protector. 

On the second of January, 1550, a bill of at- 
tainder was carried into the House of Lords against 
the Duke, with a confession signed by his owm hand* 
But as some of the Peers, suspecting that this con- 
fesion had been extorted, urged that it was an ill 
precedent to pass acts upon such papers, without in- 
quiring of the party whether he had subscribed them 
free and uncompelled ; the House deputed four tem- 
poral Lords, and four Bishops, to examine him con- 
cerning it. The next day, the Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry reported, that " he thanked them for their 
kind message ; and acknowledged that he had freely 
subscribed the confession which lay before them.’ He 
protested, that ‘ his offences had flowed from rashness 
and indiscretion rather than malice, and that he had 
no treasonable design against the King or his realms." 
Upon this, after l)€ang fined by act of parliament 
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two thousand pounds a-year in land, with the forfei- 
ture of all his goods, and the loss of all his places, 
on the sixth of February he was set at liberty ; giving 
a bond of ten thousand pounds for his good be- 
haviour, with a restriction that he should remain at 
the Eiing’s house at Sheen, or his own of Lion, not 
approaching either his Majesty or council 
sent for. On the sixteenth of the same month he 
received his pardon, and subsequently behaved with 
so much humility, that he was soon afterward re- 
stored to the royal favour, and sworn again of the 
privy-counciL He had forfeited, however, in a great 
measure the esteem of the people, wFo, not discern- 
ing the reasons of his conduct, could not help think- 
ing him guilty of aU, since he had confessed all : but 
the King, who had a quick judgement, saw through 
the designs of his enemies. Yet could he not, even 
with his sovereign authority, screen him ftom their 
determined vengeance. 

The Popish party, who had formed high expecta- 
tions from the disgrace of the Duke, quickly found 
that his successor in power, the Earl of Warwick, 
indifferent in himself to all religions, began to in- 
cline to the Reformation, because he saw the King 
was zealous in promoting it’s interests. This gave 
Somerset and his friends a fair prospect of under- 
mining him. The contest, however, was most un- 
equal : Warwick possessing all the qualities of a deep 
politician, and Somerset being of an unguarded and 
communicative disposition, it is no wonder that he 
was speedily betrayed by his perfidious confidents 
into the hands of his antagonist. 

By one of these, his ruin was accomplished. Fot 
W nrwjck (now Duke of Noi’thumberland) having 
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gradually alienated the young King’s atFection from 
his uncle, and gained an ascendency over him by his 
skilful management of public affairs, began to treat 
his adversary with contempt, that he might thus ex- 
cite him to some act of desperation, which might 
justify putting him to death. Somerset, upon this, 
broke out into threatening expressions, and, it is 
even said, conceived a project of assassinating the 
new minister. The chief informer against him upon 
this occasion was Sir Thomas Palmer, who accused 
him first privately to the King, and afterward to the 
council, of having formed a design to raise an insur- 
rection in the North, attack the King’s guard on 
a muster-day, secure the Tower, and excite a re- 
bellion in London. To this was added, a plot to 
murther the Duke of Northumberland, the Marquis 
of Northampton, and the Earl of Pembroke. The 
last charge was supported by the e%ddence of one 
Crane and his wife, confidential dependents on the 
Duchess of Somerset ; Crane in particular deposing, 
that the plot was to be carried into execution at a 
banquet to be given by Lord Paget to the devoted 
lords. L^pon these suspicions of treason and felony 
the Kins too readfilv consented, that his uncle should 
be brought to a trial ; and soon afterward a circum- 
stance^ which ought to hare been construed in his 
farour, was made use of to confirm the charges against 
him. 

The Duke, yielding too much to the fear of sudden 
attempts upon his life, had been persuaded to wear a 
coat of mail next his shirt. Thus dressed, he attended 
the council-board ; when his dress accidentally open- 
ing discovered the armour, upon which he was im- 
mediately ordered to the Tower, as intending the 
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death of some councillor ; and attachments were is- 
sued against all his pretended associates. The next 
day the Duchess of Somerset, Lord Grey of Wilton, 
Crane and his wife, and the chief waiting-woman 
belonging to the Duchess, were committed to the 
Tower ; at which the people greatly rejoiced, be- 
lieving if any real mischief had been intended, that 
the Duchess must have been it’s chief contriver. Sir 
Thomas Holdcroft, Sir Miles Partridge, Sir iVIichael 
Stanhope, John and David Seymour, Wingfield, Ban- 
nister, and Vaughan, were likewise con&ed in dif- 
ferent prisons : but Sir Thomas Palmer, Sir Rhlph 
Anmdel, Hammond, Newdigate, and Sir Ralph Vane 
(who turned evidence) were treated with the utmost 
tenderness, and detained in apartments at court, in 
order to be produced as the principal accusers. 

Upon the farther examination of Crane, the Earl 
of Arundd, Lord Paget, and two of Arundel’s ser- 
vants, ■ were also taken into custody : and with the 
view of prejudicing the public against Somerset, the 
Chancellor made an elaborate speech in the Star- 
CTiaraber, gi^g his opinion in public previously to 
the trial, against every I’ule of equity, that the articles 
of accusation against him were tme. The foreign 
ministers, likewise, were instructed to write to their 
respective courts, that he was guilty, as confidently 
as if he had already been convicted. 

Upon these extravagant charges historians have, 
generally, founded their accounts of this event. Di*. 
Bumet is perhaps the only one, upon whom we 
can depend with regard to the evidence against him. 
According to him, it appeared that he had made a 
party to get himself declared Protector in the next 
parliament : this the Earl of Rutland positively de- 
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posed, and the Duke’s answer appeared to conjSrm. 
As to the means however, by which he intended to 
accomplish the purpose in question, it is highly pro- 
bable he had yet fixed upon none, except that of se- 
curing the Duke of Northumberland’s person. 

On the first of December, he was brought to his 
trial The crimes, with which he was charged, as it 
appears firom the King’s journal, were cast into five 
several indictments (whether indictments, or arti- 
cles, it is not perfectly clear). That he had designed 
to have seized on the King’s person, and in his name 
to have governed the realm ; to have attacked the 
guards on a muster-day ; in conjunction with a hun- 
dred others, to have killed the Duke of Northumber- 
land ; and to have raised an insurrection both in the 
North, and in the city of London. 

In his favour it was contended, that the three 
peers,' Northumberland, Northampton, and Pem- 
broke, against the first of whom it was pretended 
that he had conspired, ought not to sit as his judges : 
for, though by the law no peer can be challenged in 
a trial, it was ever held, that no man can be judge 
in his own cause. This objection, however, was 
over-mled ; and what is very extraordinary, the 
Chancellor, though at that time a peer, was left out 
of the number.* 

Somerset, though little acquainted with the laws of 
the land, did not desire counsel to plead or assist him 
in point of law, but only answered himself to matters 
of fact. He began his defence, by requesting that ‘ no 
advantage might be taken against him for any idle 

* It seems probable, tbat the reconciliation between him and 
Somerset was suspected, and that therefore he was excluded, 
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word, or passionate expression, that might at any timp 
have escaped his Kps.’ He protested, that ‘ he never 
intended to have raised the northern parts ; hut had 
only upon some reports sent to Sir WilHam Herbert, 
to entreat him to he his friend ; that he had never 
formed a resolution to kiU the Duke of Northumber- 
land, or any other person, but had only talked of it 
without any intention of doing it : that, with respect 
to attacking the guards, it was ridiculous to suppose 
that he, with a smaK troop, coidd destroy so strong 
a body of men ; in which too, though he should have 
succeeded, it could have signified nothing ; that far 
from intending to raise any distuihances in London, 
he had always regarded it as a place, in which he was 
in perfect security ; and that his ha\ing men about him 
in Greenwich was with no Ul design, since he did no 
mischief with them, even when it was in his power ; 
but upon his attachment had surrendered, without 
making any resistance.’ He likewise objected many 
things against the witnesses, and desired they might 
be brought face to face. But this. Ins earnest request 
w'as denied. In answer to his statements, the King’s 
counsel pleaded against him, that ‘ to levy war w'^as 
certainly treason ; that to assemble men with an in- 
tention to kdl Privy-CoundUors, was also treason ; 
that to have men about him to resist the attach- 
ment, was felony; and to assault the lords, or con- 
trive their deaths, was also felony.’ 

When the Peers withdrew to deKberate, after a 
considerable difference of opinion, they unanimously 
acquitted him of treason ; but the majority found him 
guilty of felony •, proceeding upon a statute made in the 
reign of Henry VII., which declared it felony for infe- 
rior persons to intend to take away the life of a privy- 
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councillor. In this, however, lords were expressly 
excepted; and therefore, as Havwai’d observes, So- 
merset, being* both a peer and a Privy-Councillor, was 
completely without the reach of the statute. 

During the whole time of his tiial he behaved wdth 
the utmost temper and patience : after sentence w^as 
pronounced, he thanked the lords for them attention, 
and craved pardon of Northumberland, Northampton, 
and Pembroke, for iiis hi intentions against them; 
and made suit for liis life in pity to his wife, his chil- 
dren, and hds servants, and in regard of the payment of 
his debts. He w'as then remanded to the Tower, and 
because he was acquitted of treason, the axe was not 
openly carried before him; upon which the people, 
sujqK)smg that he w^as altogether acquitted, shouted 
half a dozen times so loud, that they were heard be- 
yond Charing-Cross. f 

It is highly probable that Somerset, ha\dng pre^d- 
ousiy experienced the royal clemency, relied on a second 
pardon : but his popidaiity served only to increase the 
fears of the court, and great pains had been taken to 
prepossess the King against him. At the same time 
the courtiers artfuUy entertained his Majesty with 
stately masks, tilts, harriers, and much other variety 
of mirth/’ to divert his thoughts from his condemned 
uncle ; and the Duke’s relations and friends were pre- 
vented from approaching his presence. At length, 

* “ Like a lamb, following the true Lamb and example of all 
meekness, he was contented to take all things at their (the Ser- 
geants’ and Justices’) bands, and with no less patience to hear 
now their ungentle and cruel railings, than he did before their 
glatenng words and flatterings in time of his high estate and 
prosperity.” (Fox. ) 

f Hajrward, p, S30. 
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John Dudley, one of the most potent sub- 
jects England ever knew, was the son of the in- 
famous Edmund Dudley, an able but corrupt lawyer, 
who was Speaker of the House of Commons in 1504, 
and a Piivy-Councillor. At this period, the avarice of 
Henry VII. was insatiable ; and Dudley, in conjunc- 
tion with Sir Richard Empson, Chief Justice of the 
King’s-Bench, instead of discountenancing the un- 
kingly passion, devised various illegal methods of 
extorting money from the people, receiving pound- 
age themselves upon the sums thus basely acquired. 
On the accession of Henry VIII. the people cried 
aloud to the King, whenever he appeared in public, 
for justice against these public robbers and their infe- 
rior agents ; and the latter being apprehended, and 
set in the pillory, were stoned to death : nor would 

* Authorities. Stow’s Chronicle^ Speed’s History oJ'ETig- 
land^ Lloyd’s State-Worihies^ Hayward’s Lije of Edimrd F/., 
Fox’s Acts and Monumcyds^ ^c., and Burnet’s History of the 
Reformation. 
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the populace rest satisfied, till Empson and Dudley 
were indicted, convicted of high treason, and be- 
headed in 1510.* 

Y'oung Dudley was bom in 1502 ; and it being re- 
presented to the King in 1511, that he was descended 
from an ancient family, who (with the exception of 
his father) had done honourable service to the state, 
he was restored in blood : but no statute is to be found 
for reversing the attainder, as recorded by most histo- 
rians, nor could he inherit his splendid patrimony, the 
personal property having been confiscated to his Ma- 
jesty’s use, and the real estates having been bestowed 
upon the royal favourites. About the year 1523, 
however, having received an education suitable to his 
rank, he was introduced at court by his mother, now 
married again with the King’s consent to Henry Plan- 
tagenet, who in her right f had been created Vis- 
count Lisle. 

Dudley’s advantageous personal figure and accom- 
plishments soon recommended him to the notice of 
his Sovereign, who nominated him to attend his fa- 
vourite, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, on his 
expedition to France. Here his gallant behaviour 
not only entitled him to the favour of his general, but 
procured for him likewise the honour of knighthood. 
For his advancement, upon his return, he appears to 
have relied chiefly upon his own abilities, and pru- 
dently attached himself to Wolsey, whom he accom- 
panied to France in 1527. Soon afterward, he was 

* The detail of their extortions, and oppressions, the reader 
will find at large in Lord Bacon’s ‘ History of Henry VII.’ 

f She was the daughter and heiress of John Grey, Viscount 
Lisle. 
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made iMaster of the Armory in the Tower. His 
hopes of preferment^ however, did not hinder him 
from attending to his concerns in the country, where 
he assiduously improved his interest ^\ith the gentry^, 
living in great hospitality, and rendering himself ex- 
tremely popular among his neighboitrs. 

During Wolsey’s administration, Sir John Dudley 
continued sedulously to pay his court to him ; but 
as soon as he found Cromwell w^as gaining the 
ascendant, he dexterously transferred his attention 
to the new favourite, by Tvhom he was appointed 
blaster of the Horse to the Princess Anne of Cieves, 
on her arrival in England. In 1539? he was the first 
of the challengers in the triumphant tounaament ^ 

* This tournament bad been proclaimed in France, Flan- 
ders, Scotland, and Spain, for all strangers to try their prowess 
against the English knights, Sir John Dudley, Sir Thomas 
J^ymour, Sir Thomas Poynings, Sir George Carew, and An- 
tony Kingston and Richard Cromwell, esquires. These chal- 
lengers came into the lists richly dressed, preceded by a band 
of knights and gentlemen, clothed in white \-elvet. The first 
day there were forty-six defendants, among whom were the earls 
of Surrey, Lord William Howard, Lord Cbnton, and Lord Crom- 
well, son to the prime minister, then Earl of Essex. Sir John 
Dudley, by some mischance of his horse, had the misfortune 
to be overthrown by one Mr. Breme : he mounted again, how- 
ever, and performed most gallantly. The challengers then rode 
in state to Durham-House, where they entertained the King, 
the ne^ Queen, and the court. On the second day, Kingston 
and Cromwell were made knights. On the third, the chal- 
lengers fought on horseback with sw^ords, against twenty-nme 
defendants ; Sir John Dudley and the Earl of Surrey running first 
with equal advantage. On the fourth, they fought on foot at 
the barriers against thirty defendants. In the course of these 
military diversions, the challengers at an immense expense enter- 
tained both Houses of Parliament, the Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, 
and their wives, and all the persons of distinction then in town ; 

VOL. i. R 
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held at Westminster, in which he appeared with 
gi’eat magnificence. 

The fall of Essex did not in the least affect the 
fortune of Sii- John Dudley : who, though he succes- 
siviy flattered the ministers, took care at the same 
time invariably to pay the highest deference to the 
will of the Sovereign, and thus amidst aU the 
changes of men and measures constantly preserved 
Ms credit at court. 

In 1542, upon the death of his mother’s second 
husband, he was created Viscount Lisle; and, at 
the next festival of St. George, he was also elected 
Knight of the Garter. But this was, soon afterward, 
followed by a much Mgher token of esteem and con- 
fidence ; for the King, in consideration of his pru- 
dence, courage, and activity, constituted him Lord 
High Admiral of England for life. 

In 1543, he conunanded a fleet of two hundred 
sail, with which he invaded Scotland, and in con- 
junction ivith the Earl of Hertford (commander-in- 
cMef) took Edinburgh, being the first man who 
entered the gates. He next embarked for France, 
appeared before Boulogne then besieged by KMg 
Henry '^III. in person, and by his diligence and 
courage^greatly facilitated the capture of the place, ol 
wMch the King made Mm Governor, with the title 
of his Lieutenant-General. 

Soon after the King had embarked for England, 
the Dauphin ^ith an armj of 50,000 men attempted 
to recover Boulogne by surprise : but he was repulsed 
bj the Lord Admiral, with the loss of eight hun- 

&s a reward for which the King bestowed upon each of them .a 
house a hundred, marks d year for ever, out of the revenue! 

the jxDiguts of Rhodes, which by the parliament then sitting 
had been given to his Majesty. 
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dred of his best troops. He did not, however, raise 
the siege till the month of February 1544 ; when 
Dudley, with a small body of horse and foot, suc- 
cessfully sallied out, took twelve pieces of cannon, 
and obKged the enemy, though much superior in 
numbers, to make a final and precipitate retreat. 

Francis I., being highly exasperated at the loss 
of Boulogne, contracted with the Italian states for a 
number of vessels, and having formed a fleet of two 
hundi-ed sail beside galleys, gave instructions to 
Annebault, High Admiral of France, not only to 
recover it, but also to invade the English coasts. 
Lord Lisle however, upon his first appearance before 
St. Helen’s, attacked him wfith only sixty sad, and 
defended himself so ably against eighteen ships of 
the enemy, which had been speciaUy commissioned 
to beset him, that they were obliged to retire, and 
were quickly followed by the whole fleet. Not long 
afterward the English having received some troops 
on board, a general engagement ensued, which lasted 
two hours ; when night coming on, the French took 
shelter in Havre de Grace, and thus ended then- 
expedition. The English Admiral subsequently made 
a descent on the coast^ of France, burned the town 
and abbey of Treport in Normandy with thirty sail 
of ships in the harbour, and returned home, with 
the loss of only foniteen men. 

Peace having been concluded in 1546 , Dudley was 
appointed one of the commissioners to take the" oath 
of Francis I. for the due observance of the treaty. 
In this embassy Tunstall Bishop of Durham, and 
Wotton Dean of Canterbury, were his coliegues; 
and in the same year he was put in commission 
with several persons of distinction, for settling the 

R 2 
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accounts of the army. This was his last pubHe 
service during the reign of Henry VIIL, who for 
Ms eminent services bestowed upon him some con- 
siderable and very convenient grants of church- 
lands, and at Ms death not only made Mm one 
of his sixteen executors, appointed as joint-regents 
to govern the kingdom during the minority of Ed- 
ward VI., but added to this honour a legacy of five 
hundred pounds. 

The reader, who remembers by what means Somer- 
set acquired the sole regency, will not be surprised 
at the enmity wMch Lord Lisle bore to that noble- 
man, when he is informed that the impoi-tant office 
of High Admiral, though granted to him for life, 
was transferred to Sir Thomas Seymour, the Pro- 
tector’s brother. To compensate however in some 
degree this unjust measure, the Ex-Admiral was 
created Earl of Warwick, and made Great Cham- 
berlain of England. So precipitately did Somerset 
lay the foimdation of his own ruin ! He received, 
likewise, considerable grants from the crown, parti- 
cul^ly Warwick-Castle and manor : but these emo- 
luments could not allay his boundless ambition. 

' Nor did he long wait for an opportunity to con- 
vince the nation, that his military talents, as well as 
Ms political abilities, were superior to those of the 
Protector. In the Life of Somerset, has been re- 
lated the issue of the expedition to Scotland; and 
it must be acknowledged, that the Earl of War- 
wick, if he had been first in command, w'ould most 
probably have pushed the war to a more glorious 
condusion. 

Upon Ms reton to London, he found the nobility 
divided into two factions, occasioned by the quarrels 
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between the Protector and his brother; and with 
true Machiavelian policy, he widened the breach be- 
tween them, at the very moment when he was la- 
bouring, by means of a third party, to accomplish the 
ruin of both. With this view finding that Sudley had 
rashly proceeded to overt-acts of treason, he warmly 
urged the necessity of his being attainted in parlia- 
ment; and, after conviction, he continually pressed 
Somerset to consent to his execution. No greater 
proof can be given of the Protector’s deficiency in 
the knowledge of mankind, than his having taken 
upon this occasion the advice of one who had never 
lost sight of the office of which he had been deprived, 
and in which he was re-instated, not long after the 
death of Lord Sudley. 

The insmTections, which happened throughout 
England in the year 1549, on account of the encb- 
sures, have been already noticed in the life of the 
Protector. Against the Norfolk insurgents amount 
ing to 16,000, whose reduction had been in vain 
attempted by the Blarquis of Northampton and Lord 
Sheffield, the Earl of Warwick was sent with 6000 
foot and 1500 horse. It was not, however, till after a 
general battle, that he was able to get possession of 
Norwich. Their leader (Robert Ket, a tanner) having 
taught the rebels some discipline, they drew up in 
exceUent order, and fought with extreme bravery; 
and though they lost upward of 2000 men in the 
action, they resolutely entrenched themselves, and 
prepared for a second. The Earl, unwilling to shed 
their blood, despatched a herald to offer them a par- 
don, if they would deliver up their leaders ; but this 
they refused, telling the herald, that ‘they rather 
chose to fall in the field, than to be deluded by deceit-,' 
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fill promises to surrender, and then to be put to 
death like dogs.’ Warwick, upon receiving this 
answer, prepared for action; but, preiiously to the 
onset, he again sent to inquire ‘ whether they n-ould 
accept the pardon, if he himself came to them in 
person, and assured them of it.’ To which they re- 
plied, “ That he was a nobleman of such honour and 
generosity, that pro^^ded they might have this assur- 
ance from his oum mouth, they were ’willing to sub- 
mit.” The Earl, accordingly, went in among them ; 
upon which, they threw do'wn theii’ arms. Ket was 
taken the next day, and was hanged some time after- 
ward at Norwich-Castle : nine of his principal fol- 
lowers were, like'wise, hanged on the boughs of what 
they had stiled in their manifestoes the ' Oak of Re- 
formation,’ 

Flushed with success, Warwick now began his 
association "with the confederated lords, who finding 
him an enterprising man, an able general, a shrewd 
politician, and a favourite of the people, resolved to 
make him their chief instrument in reducing the 
Protector’s power. 

His intrigues, fi:om this time to the death of 
Somerset, have been so amply detailed in the 
Memoirs of that unfortunate nobleman, that it will 
not be necessary to dwell upon the most important 
transactions of that turbulent period. 

About the beginning of the year 1551 intelligence 
was received, that the Emperor intended to despatch 
a fleet to transport the princess Mar}- to Antwerp, in 
order to seciu-e to her the fi-ee exercise of the mass ; 
and a rebellion in Essex seeming to favour this de- 
sign, she was brought up fi-om that county, in which 
she then resided, to London. In this new abode, 
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endeavours were used by the King and council to 
convert her to the Protestant religion, but in vain. 
The Emperor now sent an angry message, threaten- 
ing war; upon which the council deputed Wotton, 
Dean of Canterbuiy, with a declaration announcing, 
that ‘the same favour which the King’s protestant 
subjects should enjoy with respect to their religion 
in the^ imperial dominions, the Emperor’s Roman 
Catholic subjects should enjoy in England ; but that 
with respect to the King’s own subjects, of whom 
Mary was one, he had no right whatever to interfere.’ 
It must be confessed indeed, even by Warwick’s 
enemies, that the vigour, which now animated the 
royal counsels with regard to foreign affairs, was 
chiefly owing to that nobleman’s influence. Edward 
therefore, finding he possessed the qualifications of an 
able statesman, and seeing him apparently reconciled 
to his uncle, appointed him Lord Steward of his 
household and Earl Marshal of England ; and shortly 
afterward created him Lord Warden of the Northern 
iSIarches, and Duke of Northumberland. 

By this time, he had contracted alliances with 
^ome of the best families in England, and highly 
advanced his children and his friends ; in particular. 
Sir Robert Dudley, one of his younger sons (subse- 
quently Earl of Leicester) a man “ who for lust and 
cruelty,” says Hayward, « was the monster of the 
court, wss made one of the six ordinary gentlemen 
of the King’s chamber; and after his coming into 
place so near him, all authors agree, the KW en- 
joyed his health but a little while.” 

That Somerset was not qualified to preside m 
administration, is generally allowed; but his exclu- 
sion from every responsible office was the hea\iest 
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punishment for his past erroi’S, which the other couii- 
cillors required. The Duke of Northumberland how- 
ever had a project in agitation, which made him 
dread the strict integrity, and remaining influence, 
of Ms Sovereign’s uncle. After his death, having 
gained an entire ascendency over the King (more 
perhaps through the operation of fear, than of affec- 
tion) he began to forward his plot, which was farther 
hastened by the following circumstance. 

The young monarch, notwdthstanding every art 
used to divert him, grew pensive and melancholy. 
He was fiequently found in tears, and upon the 
s%htest mention of Somerset, which in referring to 
preceding acts of the council could not be avoided, 
he would sigh, says Hayward, and lament his own 
wretched situation in these pathetic terms : “ How 
unfortunate have I been to those of my blood ! My 
mother I slew at my birth, and since I have made 
away two of her brothers, and haply to serve the 
purposes of others against myself. The Protector 
had done nothing that deserved death, or if he had, 
it was very little, and preceded rather from his wife 
than himself ! Where, then, was the good nature of a 
nephew ? Where the clemency of a prince ? Alas ! 
how have I been abused ? How little was I master 
of my own judgement, that both his death, and the 
blame thereof, must be charged upon me!” 

Some writers have asserted that the decay of 
Edward’s health, which commenced about this time, 
was owing to natural causes, and that neither Nor- 
thumberland nor Ms agents had any hand in hasten- 
ing his death : and they assign as a reason, that the 
Duke had no cause to anticipate the decline of Ms 
power, so long as the King lived. But if we coa- 
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sider, that this nobleman had advanced himself hj 
political fraud and cruelty, it seems higlily pro- 
bable that he anticipated his fall fi’om the ripening 
of the royal judgement, and concluded that the death 
alone of Edward could prevent the final discovery of 
his intrigues. He hastily concluded, therefore, a mar- 
riage between the lady Jane Grey, eldest daughter 
to the Duke of Suffolk, and his fourth son Lord 
Guilford Dudley. The nuptials were celebrated in 
May, 1553; and it deserves notice, that the illness of 
Edward had increased, with dangerous symptoms, 
from the month of January. 

A little before the Edng’s decease, Northumberland 
had procured the grant of a considerable supply, and 
in the preamble of that act a direct censure of Somer- 
set’s administration had been inserted; after wHch 
he dissolved the parliament. He then artfully stated to 
his Majesty the necessity of setting aside the princess 
Mary, from the danger which the Protestant religion 
would incur by her succession; and he, dreading 
the restoration of popery, freely consented to her 
exclusion. But it has perplexed Burnet and other 
historians to understand, how the Duke could pre- 
vail upon him to set aside likewise his beloved 
Protestant sister Elizabeth. The difficulty however 
is easily resolved, if we attend to the reasons ad- 
duced by the crown-la'w’yers and statesmen in Nor- 
thumberland’s interest, in support of the expediency 
of excluding both the princesses. 

The chief-justice Montagu maintained, that Hhe 
act of 35 Henry VIII. settling the crowm upon Mary 
and Elizabeth, after the demise of Edward without 
issue, was rendered null and void by the act of the 
iMrty-eighth of the same king, by which the mar- 
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riages of both their mothers were dissolved, their 
divorces confirmed, and their issue declared ille- 
gitimate; so that neither the letters patent, nor 
Heni^^’s subsequent ’wUl, could confer any right of 
succession on persons totally disabled, as the act 
of the thirty-fifth limited the succession to legiti- 
mate issue.’ Cecil argued, that ‘ though Elizabeth 
was a Protestant, she might marry a foreign 
prince, who might introduce popery.’ And these 
representations, assuredly, prevailed with Edward; 
for they are mentioned in the letters patent, set- 
tling the crown on Lady Jane Grey. The same 
suggestion occasioned the exclusion of the issue of 
Margaret, Queen Dowager of Scotland, and eldest- 
sister of Henry VIII. The Duchess of Suffolk, the 
next person mentioned in Henry’s will, readily en- 
tered into Northumberland’s views, and surrendered 
her right in favour of her daughter. An instrument 
was accordingly prepared, though not without con- 
siderable opposition fi’om some of the judges, and 
being signed by the King on the twenty-first of June, 
when he was in deplorable debffity both of mind and 
body, passed the great seal the next day, and w'as 
subscribed by the whole of the piriy-council, the 
bishops, the major part of the nobility both with 
respect to numbers and consequence, and ail the 
judges except Sir James Holies, one of the Justices 

of the Common Pleas, who constantly declared it to 

be treason. 

Nothing now remained, but that his Majesty should 
not long survive; lest the recovery of his judgement 
Rith his health, and the application of sounder ad- 
nee, should overthrow his crafty minister’s projects, 
boon after the instrument, therefore, had been sub- 
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scribed, an order of council was issued dismissing his 
physicians, and consigning him to the care of an 
ignorant woman, who undertook to restore him in 
a shoU; time to Ms former strength. Instead of 
which, by the use cf her medicines, all the unfa- 
vourable symptoms were increased to a most violent 
degree : he fed a ditScuity of speech, and of breath- 
ing; his pulse failed; his legs sweUed, his colour 
became livid, and on the sixth of July 1553 he died, 
a Mctim (it is to be feared) to the ignorance, or to 
the -ndckedness, of the empiric employed for his de- 
struction. 

With a riew of dratving the princess Mar}- to 
court, Northumberland endeavoured for some time 
to conceal her brother’s death ; and such hopes were 
even held out of his recovery, that the people made 
general rejoicings upon the occasion. But it is higMy 
probable she had a seci’et party in the council, who 
though through fear or from bribery they had sub- 
scribed to the Lady Jane’s succession, now' sent her 
private inteUigence of the event : for, when she was 
within half-a-day’s journey of London, she tumed 
back in haste to her residence at Hovedon. L"pon this, 
the Duke carried his daughter-in-law from Durham- 
House to the Tower, where the royal apartments 
had been prepared for her, and a canopy of state 
put up. On the tenth, she was proclaimed in the 
usual manner. The council also wrote to Jlaiy, 
requiring her submission: but they speedily learnt, 
that she had retfred into Norfolk, where many of 
the nobility and the people resorted to her. It was 
then resolved to send forces against her, under the 
command of the Duke of Suffolk ; but Lady Jane 
would not suffer her father to leave her. The council. 
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therefore, earnestly pressed the Duke of Northum- 
berknd to go in person. Accordingly on the four- 
teenth of July, accompanied by the Marquis of 
Northampton, Lord Grey, and others, he marched 
through Bishopsgate with two thousand horse and 
sis thousand foot; but as they rode through Shore- 
ditch, he could not forbear observing, “ The people 
press to see us, but not one says, ‘ God speed us.’” 
His activity and courage, for which he had previ- 
ously been so celebrated, seemed from this time to 
have deserted him ; for, though he advanced to St. 
Edniundsbury in Suffolk, yet finding liis troops dimi- 
nish, the people little affected to him, and no sup- 
plies following him from London, he fell back again 
to Cambridge. 

In the mean time, the council on the nineteenth 
sent for the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, and the 
Sheriffs, whom they accompanied to Cheapside, and 
there proclaimed Queen Mary. The Earl of Arun- 
del, and Lord Paget, went the same night to pay 
their duty to her. 

Of this, Northumberland had advice on the foUow- 
hig day, and immediately caused her to be proclaimed 
at Cambridge, throning up his cap, and crying, 
God save Queen 3Iaiy 1” His affected loyalty, 
however, was of no service to him : he was arrested 
by the Earl of Arundel (who not long before had pro- 
tested, that he was ready to shed his blood at his feet) 
tried, conGcted of high-treason, and sentenced to 
death. His behaviour under these unhappy circum- 
stances was, to the last degree, mean and abject. 
After having faced every danger by sea and land, 
and adopted and pursued a series of the most perilous 
measures, when he at last encountered his fate, he 
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pusillanimously shrunk from it’s approach ; and, upon 
his knees, besought the Earl of Arundel to intercede 
with the Queen for his life. After sentence likewise, 
he as weak!}" implored Gardiner Bishop of Win- 
chester, his sT.mm foe, to exert all his interest in his 
favour : asking him if ‘ there were no hopes,’ and de- 
claring that ‘ he would be content to do penance and 
to live in a mouse-hole, if he might only live a little 
longer but GardLner tauntingly told him, ‘ he washed 
to God his Grace could have been content with any 
thing less than a kingdom, when he was at liberty 
and in prosperity to w’hich he added a serious ad- 
monition for him to make his peace with heaven, 
and prepare for death. 

His treatment of Somerset, which it is probable 
was the chief cause of his cold reception from the 
citizens of London when he proclaimed his daughter- 
in-law, was now more vividly remembered. As he 
was conducted to the Tower after his condemnation, 
numbers reproached him w ith it ; and a lady, ex- 
posing a handkercliief wliich had been dipped in his 
noble victim’s blood, cried out : “ Behold the blood 
of that wmrthy man, that good uncle of our late ex- 
cellent king, which was shed by thy malicious practice, 
doth now revenge itself on thee 1” 

The twenty-first of August, 1553, was the day 
appointed for his execution ; when a vast concourse 
assembled upon Tower-Hill, and all the usual pre- 
parations were made, for the purpose: but, after 
waiting some hours, the people were ordered to de- 
part. This delay was, to afford time for his mak- 
ing an open show of his change of religion ; as on 
that very day, in the presence of the Slayor and 
Aldermen, as well as of some of the privy-council, h§ 
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heard mass in the TowerJ" The next day, he was 
brought out to sufFer death. Ha\-iiig finished a long 
speech to the people, professed his constant attach- 
ment to the church of Rome, and concluded his 
private devotions, the executioner asked him forgive- 
ness ; to whom he said, “ I forgive thee with all my 
heart; do thy part without fear:” and bowing to- 
ward the block, he added, I have deserved a thou- 
sand deaths."’ Then lajii'-g down liis head, it was 
instantly severed iroin Ins body. 

Thus deservedly fell John Dudley, Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, whose virtues (if they deserve the name) 
were merely those of the statesman and the soldier ; 
and those were debased by the most subtile and un- 
relenting ambition. That he thoroughly understood 
indeed, and during his short administration strenu- 
ously promoted, the political and commercial interests 
of his country is abundantly proved by two instances, 
which, considered in a national light, may be admitted 
as an expiation for many of his faults. 

The first was, the dissolution of the corporation of 
the merchants of the Steel-Yard in London, consisting 
of foreigners (chiefly Germans, subjects of the Hans* 
Towns) who engrossed the management of the foreign 
commerce of England, to the great injmy of the native 
adventurers. Them complaints being brought before 
the pri\-y-councii, by the adWee and under the patron- 

* It is strongly suspected, that he acted this disgraceful part, 
with the hope of saving his life: for it is affirmed, that ‘ he had 
a promise ot pardon, if he would recant and hear mass ; ’ and a 
similar deception was afterward frequently practised by Mary, 
to procure recantations from the protestants, whom however in 
vnolation of promises made in her name, and by her express 
order, she usually put to death. 

1 
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age of Nortliiiniberland (after they had failed of re- 
dress in the courts of law, owing to the privileges 
granted by former kings to the corporation), the 
society was dissolved in the latter end of the year 
1552, and thenceforward the trade in question was 
carried on in English bottoms. 

In the second place, he established a Mart at 
Southampton for the woollen niannfactnres of Eng- 
land, which had previously been transported to Bruges 
and Antwerp at a considerable expense; the Eng- 
lish being obliged, in addition to the freight in fo- 
reign bottoms, to support agents in Flanders to super- 
intend their concerns. The new regulation, which 
took place iii 1553, beside producing a most advan- 
tageous alteration in this vital branch of our com- 
merce, was not less favourable to the kingdom in 
general ; as it brought numbers of foreigners to visit 
this country, some of whom, settling in it, contributed 
to it’s subsequent progress in arts and manufactures 
during the reign of Elizabeth. 

It has been inaccurately observed, that of Ms eight 
sons not one left any lawful issue : for Sir Robert 
Dudley (stiled abroad ^ Earl of Waiwick, and Duke 
of Northumberland’) though declared illegitimate by 
Ms father Robert Earl of Leicester, appears to have 
been bom in w^ediock of that nobleman and the Lady 
Douglas Sheffield. 
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Hugh LATIMER was bom at Thurcaston, in 
Lfeicestershire, about the year 1475. His father was 
a reputable yeoman, who rented a small farm, upon 
which in those frugal times he maintained a large 
family, consisting of one son and six daughters. 

Of this family the best account is given in one of 
his Lent-Sermons, preached before Edward VI. ; in 
which, after exclaiming against the enclosures of 
common lands, and other oppressions at that time 
practised by the nobility and gentry, he takes notice 
of the moderation of the landlords a few years before, 
and of the ease and plenty enjoyed by theii* tenants ; 
as a proof of which he adds, that upon a farm of 
three or four pounds by year at the uttermost, his 
father (a yeoman, having no lands of his own) tilled 
so much as kept half a dozen men ; that he had walk 
for a hundred sheep, and thirty kine ; that he found 
the Ejng a harness, with himself and his horse, while 
be came to the place that he should receive the 

* Authorities, GUpin^s BuxneVs History 

the R^ormation, Fox^s Aoii and and Rid* 

lej’s Life ofBUhop Ridley. 
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King’s wages : himself remembering to have buckled 
his harness, when he went to Blackheath-Field ; that 
he kept him to school, and married his sisters with 
five pounds (or twenty nobles) a-piece ; that he kept 
hospitality for his poor neighbours, and some alms 
he gave to the poor.” 

The juvenile pait of Latimer’s life affords nothing 
worthy of notice. It was not till about the year 
1500, when having taken the degree of M. A. 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge, and entered into 
Priest’s orders, his zeal for the doctrines rof the 
Romish church manifested itself by violent declama- 
tions against the German reformers, whose opinions 
had at that time begun to be propagated m England. 
If any professor, suspected of favouring their tenets, 
read lectures, he attended; and the University, in re- 
compence for his zeaL having conferred upon him the 
office of cross-bearer, he exercised his authority over 
the scholars by driving them from their schools.^ 

Fortunately however for the churdi of England, 
of which he subsequently became so illustrious a 
support, he contracted an acquaintance with jVIr. 
Thomas BOney ; who entertaining a good opinion of 
him from his moral character, conceived a hope that 
by communicating to him his observations upon the 
scandalous lives of the Romish clergy, and comparing 
them with the exemplary conduct of the Reformers, 
he might induce him to think more fevourably of 
their doctrines. Prepossessed with this confidence, 
and having entered into some conferences with him 
upon religious subjects, Bihaey took occasional oppor- 

* Upon taking his degree of B. D., he delivered an oration 
against Melanchthon, whom he treated with great severity, for 
what he called ^ his impious innovations in religion I * 

VOL. L S 
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tunities of insinuatiiig, that some of the tenets of 
popery were not consonant to primitive Christianity ; 
thus gradually exciting a spirit of inquiry in Lati- 
mer, who had always acted upon honest principles : 
tiU in the end, he was fully convinced of his errors. 
From this time, he became extremely active in 
propagating the Reformed Faith ; preaching in pub- 
lic, exhorting in private, and every where pressing 
the necessity of a holy life, in opposition to the 
superstitious miunmeries which then prevailed in the 
Romish church. 

The first remarkable opposition he encountered 
from the popish party, was occasioned by a course of 
sermons, which he preached during the festival of 
Christmas before the University. In these, he de- 
livered his sentiments concerning the impiety of m- 
dulgences, the uncertainty of tradition, and the 
vanity of works of supererogation ; inveighed against 
the multiplicity of ceremonies with which religion 
was at that time incumbered, and the pride and 
usurpation of the hierarchy ; and dwelt, more parti- 
cularly, upon the great abuse of locking up the 
scriptures in an unknown language. 

Great was the outcry occasioned by these dis- 
courses. Latimer was already a preacher of consi- 
derable eminence, and displayed a remarkable ad- 
dress in adapting himself to the capacities of the 
people. The orthodox clergy, observing him much 
followed, thought it high time to oppose him openly. 
This task was undertaken by Dr. Buckenham, Prior 
of the Black-Friars, who appeared in the pulpit a 
few Sundays afteiward, and with great pomp and 
prolixity endeavoured to show the dangerous tendency 
of the new opinions, especially those, which con- 
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tended for the publication of the Scriptures in the 
vernacular tongue : “ The ploughman,” said he, 

when he heareth this in the Gospel, m man that 
layeth his hand on the plough and looketh back is 
meet for the kingdom of God^ might peradventiire, 
hearing this, cease from the plough. Likewise the 
baker, when he hears that a little leaven corrupteth 
a whole lump of doughy might percase leave om’ 
bread unleavened, and so our bodies shall be unsea- 
soned. Also the simple man, when he heareth in 
the Gospel, If thine eye offend thee^ pluck it out^ 
and cast it from thee^ may make himself blind, and 
so fiU the world full of beggars.” 

To this species of reasoning his ardent opponent 
listened with secret pleasure, and determined in his 
next discourse to expose the solemn trifler. On the 
foUo\\ing Sunday, when it was known Latimer would 
preach, the whole university assembled. All his words 
and actions were pervaded by a vein of pleasantry 
and humour, which, it was imagined, would upon 
this occasion have it’s full course : and the preacher 
was not a little conscious of his own superiority. To 
complete the scene, just before the sermon began, 
Buckenham himself entered the church vdth his 
Mar’s cowl about his shoulders, and seated himself 
with an air of importance before the pulpit. 

Latimer having first with great gravity recapitu- 
lated the learned doctor’s arguments, and placed 
them in the strongest light, proceeded to rally them 
with such a flow of wit, and at the same time with 
.30 much good humour, that without the least appear- 
ance of ill-nature he made his adversary in the highest 
degree ridiculous. He then ably appealed to the 
people, descanted upon the low esteem in which their 
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holy guides had always held their understanding, 
expressed the utmost oflfence at their being treated 
with so much contempt, and wished ‘ his honest 
countrymen might only be indulged in the use of 
the Scriptures till they showed themselves such absurd 
interpreters.’ He concluded his discourse with a few 
observations upon scripture-metaphors. A figurative 
manner of speech, he contended, was common in all 
languages : representations of this kind were in daily 
use, and generally understood. “ As, for example, 
said he (addressing himself to that part of the audi- 
ence, where the Prior was seated) when they paint a 
fox preaching out of a Mar’s cowl, none is so mad to 
take this to be a fox that preacheth, but know well 
enough the meaning of the matter; which is, to 
point out unto us, what hypocrisy, craft, and subtile 
dissimulation lieth hid many times in these fiiar’s 
cowls, willing us thereby to beware of them.”* 

This levity, however, Latimer himself probably 
thought not necessarily demanded by the subject ; for 
when one Venetus, a foreigner, not long afterward 
attacked him again, in a manner the most scTurilous 
and provoking, upon the same subject, we find him 
using a graver strain. He answers, like a scholar, 
what is worth answering ; and, like a man of sense, 
he leaves the absurd part to answer itself. But 
whether jocose or serious, his harangues were so 
animated, that they seldom failed of their intended 
effect: his light raillery had shut up the Prior 
within Ms monastery, and his solid arguments drove 
Venetus from the University. From the joint labours 

* “ With this sermon,” says Fox, “ friar Buckenham was so 
dashed, that never after he durst peep out of the pulpit against 
Mr. Latimer.” 
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of Bilney and Latimer, whose lives strictly corres- 
ponded with the purity of their doctrines, the pro- 
testant cause speedily acquired great credit at Cam- 
bridge ; and no academical censures were found suffi- 
cient to deter the students from attending their 
lectures. 

Dr. West Bishop of Ely, being solicited to silence 
Latimer, after hearing him preach, though he ex- 
pressed his approbation of his discourse, prohibited 
him fi-om occupying any of the pulpits within his 
diocese. But this gave no great check to the re- 
formers ; for a Prior* in Cambridge, who favoured 
the principles of the Reformation, and whose monas- 
tery was exempt from episcopal jurisdiction, boldly 
licensed him to preach there. Hither his party fol- 
lowed him ; and the late opposition having strongly 
excited public curiosity, the Friars’ chapel was un- 
able to contain the crowds which attended. His dio- 
cesan himself was, frequently, one of his hearers ; 
and candidly declared, that ‘ Mr. Latimer was one 
of the best preachers he had ever heard.’ 

The credit which he had thus gained by his 
preaching, he maintained by the sanctity of his 
manners. Nor did Mr. Bilney and he satisfy them- 
selves vsdth acting unexceptionably : they gave daily 
instances of piety and benevolence, which malice 
could not scandalise, nor envy misinterpret. They 
were always in company, concerting measures for 
the advancement of true religion; and the place, 
where they used to walk, was long afterward known 
by the name of ‘ The Heretics’ HUl.’ Cambridge, 
at the time, was full of their good actions : and their 


* Dr. Barnes, of the Austin-Friars. 
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extensive charities to the poor, with their fnendly 
visits to the sick and the afficted, were the topics of 
universal conversation. 

At length heavy complaints were sent to the 
ministry in London, of the surprising increase of 
heresy, of which Latimer was accused as the prin- 
cipal propagator; and Wolsey in consequence, im- 
portuned by Warham Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the prelates then at court, ordered Latimer to appear 
before him at York-House. After some private 
conversation, however, he dismissed him courteously,, 
and granted him a special licence to preach wherever 
he chose. 

Of this privilege Latimer speedily availed himselfi 
in different parts of the kingdom : he had even once 
or twice the honour of preaching before Henry' VIII. 
at Windsor, upon which occasions the King took 
particular notice of his discourses. This encomaged 
him to write a very bold letter to his Majesty', when 
the royal proclamation was issued forbidding the use 
of the English Bible, and other books on religious 
subjects. From the time that the Reformation was 
first encouraged in England by private persons, it’s 
promoters had constantly disjjersed among the people 
a variety of polemical tracts, and others exposing 
the corrupt lives of the Popish clergy'. These books 
were printed abroad; and after the Reformers had 
taken the name of Peotestaxts,* they sent them 
over in great quantities to their English brethren. 
Against these was levelled the proclamation; em- 
powering the bishops to imprison at pleasure all per- 

* This they did at the diet held at Spires in 1529, from the 
rR^iTEST 'vvhieh they then made against the errors of Popery. 
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sons suspected of possessing heretical books, till the 
party had purged himself, or abjured; authorising 
them, likewise, to set an arbitrary fine upon all per- 
s€«is convicted ; prohibiting appeals in any case ifrom 
the ecclesiastical courts, and injoining the chil officers 
to aid in the extirpation of heresy. As the cruel bigotry 
of the clergy rendered this proclamation extremely 
sanguinary, some persons having been burnt for read- 
ing the Bible, and others for teaching their children 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments; 
Latimer, in his letter to the King, with pious forti- 
tude remonstrated against it, pointed out the evil in- 
tentions of the bishops in obtaining it, guarded him 
against the malevolence of those who insinuated that 
the Reformers were a set of men disposed to disturb 
the peace of the kingdom, and laboured to convince 
him that the free use of the Scriptures would im- 
prove, instead of impairing, the allegiance of his sub- 
jects. After vouching more specifically for the good 
characters of the unfortunate persons then in custody, 
he makes the following nervous and pathetic conclu- 
sion : “ Accept, gracious Sovereign, without displea- 
sure, what I have written. I thought it my duty to 
mention these things to your Majesty. No personal 
quarrel, as God shall judge me, have I with any 
man : I wanted only to induce yom* Majesty to con- 
sider weU what kind of persons you have about you, 
and the ends for which they counsel : indeed, great 
Prince, many of them, or they are much slandered, 
have very private ends. God grant your Majesty 
may see through all the designs of evil men ; and be, 
in all things, equal to the high , office with which you 
are entrusted ! Wherefore, gracious King, remember 
yourself; have pity upon your soul ; and think thjit 
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the day is even at hand, when you shall give accounts 
of your office, and of the blood that hath been shed 
with your sword. In fhe which day, that your Grace 
may stand steadfastly, and hot be ashamed, but be 
clear and ready in your reckoning, and to have (as 
they say) your Quietus est sealed with the blood of 
our Saviour Christ, which only serveth at that day, 
is my daily prayer to him that suffered death for our 
sins, which also prayeth to his Father for grace for 
us continually. To whom be aU honour and praise 
for ever. Amen. The Spirit of God preserve your 
Grace. Anno Domini 15SO, 1 die Decemhris'' With 
such freedom did this worthy man address his Sove- 
reign: but the influence of the Popish party was 
then so powerfiil, that his letter produced no effect. 
Heniy however, who notwithstanding Ms vices had 
an open disposition, and was a great lover of sincerity 
in others, thanked him for his well-meant advice,, 
and was so much impressed indeed with Ms simple 
and familiar stile, that from this time it appears he 
entertained thoughts of taking him into his service. 

Favourable opportumties soon occurred to recom- 
mend Latimer to the royal favour : for on the grand 
points, of the divorce and of the supremacy, he ex- 
erted Mmself strenuously at Cambridge in favour of 
the King’s designs; especially upon the latter, on 
wMch occasion he joined with Dr. Butts, the King’s 
physician, in obtaining the opimons of several divines 
and canonists in that University in it’s support. In 
return for this assistance. Butts took Latimer with 
Mm to court; and Cromwell, who was then rising 
into power, and a warm friend of the Reformation, 
having already conceived a Mgh opinion of Mm. 
speedily procured Mm a benefice. 
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This living was in Wiltshire, whither he deter- 
mined as soon as possible to repair, and keep a con- 
stant residence. Dr. Butts, surprised at his resolu- 
tion, did what he could to dissuade him from it. * He 
was deserting,’ he told him, ‘ the fairest opportunities 
of making his fortune.’ But Latimer was not a man, 
upon whom such arguments could have any weight. 
He quitted the court, therefore, and entered imme- 
diately upon the duties of his parish. His behaviour 
was suitable to his resolutions. He had thoroughly 
conadered the duties of a clergyman, and he dis- 
charged them in the most conscientious manner. Not 
satisfied indeed with discharging them merely in his 
own parish, rmder the authority of a general licence 
from his University he extended his labours through- 
out the county, wherever he observed the pastoral 
care to be neglected. 

His preaching, which was in a strain wholly dif- 
ferent from that of the times, rendered him highly 
acceptable to the people; among whom he quickly 
established himself in great credit. He was treated, 
likewise, with the utmost courtesy by the neighbour- 
ing gentry ; and at Bristol, where he frequently oc- 
cupied the pulpit, he was countenanced by the ma- 
gistrates themselves. His growing reputation pre- 
sently alarmed the orthodox clergy in those parts, 
and their hostility made it’s appearance upon the fol- 
lowing occasion: The Mayor of Bristol had appointed 
him to preach in that city on Easter-Sunday ; when 
suddenly an order was issued by the Bishop of 
Bristol, prohibiting any one from preaching there 
without his licence. Upon this, the clergy of the 
place waited on Latimer, informed him of the inhi- 
bition, and knowing that he had no such hcerice. 
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‘ Ti'ere extremely sorry, that they were thus deprived 
of the pleasure of hearing his excellent discourse,’ 
Latimer received their hypocritical civility with a 
smile ; for he had been apprised of the affair, and 
well knew that these were the very' persons, who 
had prejudiced the Bishop against him. 

Their opposition to him became, subsequently, 
more public. Some of them in their zeal even 
ascended the pulpit, to inveigh against him with the 
utmost indecency of language. Of these the most 
forward was one Hubberdin, who could say nothing 
of his own, but any thing that was put into his 
mouth. Through this instrument, and others of the 
samp kind, such liberties were taken with Latimer’s 
character, that he thought it proper at length to 
justify himself; and, accordingly, he called upon his 
calumniators to accuse him publicly before the Mayor 
of Bristol. And with all men of candoiu’ he was 
justified; for when that magistrate convened both 
parties, and put the accusers upon producing proof 
of wrhat they had averred, the whole accusation was 
found to rest upon the miserable evidence of hear-say 
information. 

His enemies, however, were not thus to be silenced. 
The party against him became, daily, stronger and 
more inflamed. It consisted, in general, of the country- 
priests, headed by some divines of higher eminence. 
These persons, after mature deliberation, drew up 
airicles against him, extracted chiefly from his ser- 
mons ; in which he was charged with speaking lightly 
‘ of the w'orship of saints,’ with asserting that ‘ there 
wms no material fire in heU,’ and that ‘ he had rather 
.be in purgatoiy than in Lollard’s Tower:’ and laid 
them, in the fom of an accusation^ before Stokesley 
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Bishop of London. This prelate immediately cited 
Latimer to appear before him. But Latimer, instead 
of obeying the citation, appealed to his own ordiaary, 
thinking himself wholly exempt horn the jurisdiction 
of any other bishop. Stokesley, upon this, making 
a private cause of it, determined at any rate to get 
him into his power. He applied therefore to Arch- 
bishop Warham, who was prevailed upon to issue a 
citation from his own court, which Latimer obeyed. 
His friends persuaded him to leave the country ; but 
their entreaties were fruitless, and he set out for 
London, though it was then the depth of winter, and 
he was actually labouring under a severe fit both of 
the stone and the cholic. His bodily complaints, 
however, did not give him so much pain, as the 
thoughts of leaving Ins parish exposed, where the 
popish clergy (he feared) wotdd not fail in his absence 
to undo aU that he had hitherto been doing. Upon 
his arrival in London, he found a court of bishops 
and canonists assembled to receive him ; but instead 
of being examined, as he had expected, about his 
sermons, he was ordered to subscribe a paper, de- 
claring ‘ his belief in the doctrine of purgatory, in 
the efficacy of masses, of prayers to the saints, and 
of pilgrimages to their sepulchres and relics, in the 
perpetual obligation of vows of celibacy, unless dis- 
pensed with by the Pope, in the papal powder to for- 
give sins, in the seven sacraments,’ and in the other 
absurd usages which, at that time chai’acterised the 
Romish chmch ! 

Having perused the contents, he refused to sign it. 
The Archbishop, with a frown, desired him well to 
consider what he did. “ We intend not,” said he, 
* Mr. Latimer, to be hard upon you ; we dismiss 
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you for the present: take a copy of the articles; 
examine them carefully ; and God grant that, at our 
next meeting, we may find each other in better 
temper.” 

At the next meeting, and at several succeeding 
ones, the same scene was acted over again; both 
sides continuing inflexible. The bishops however, 
hfing determined, if possible, to make him comply, 
began to treat him with greater severity. Of one of 
these examinations he himself gives us the following 
account : 

“ I was brought out,” says he, “ to be examined 
in a chamber, where I was wont to be examined ; 
but at this time it was somewhat altered. For, 
whereas before there was a fire in the chimney, now 
the fire was taken away, and an arras hanged over 
the chimney ; and the table stood near the chimney’s 
end. There was, among these bishops that examined 
me, one with whom I have been very familiar, and 
whom I took for my great friend, an aged man, and 
he sat next the table-end. Then, among other 
questions, he put forth one, a very subtile and crafty 
one ; and, when I should make answer, ‘ I pray you, 
Air. Lathner,’ said he, ‘ speak out ; I am very thick 
of hearing, and here be many that sit far off.’ I 
marvelled at this, that I was bidden to speak out, 
and began to misdeem, and gave an ear to the chim- 
ney ; and there I heard a pen plainly scratching be- 
hind the cloth. They had appointed one there to 
mite all my answers, that I should not start from 
them. God was my good Lord, and gave me 
answers ; I could never else have escaped them.” 

Thus the bishops continued to distress Latimer; 
examining him three times every week, with a view 
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either to draw something from him by captious 
questions, or to tease him finally into compliance: 
and indeed, at length, he was tired out. Accord- 
-ingly, when he was next summoned, instead of obey- 
ing the citation, he sent a letter to the Archbishop ; 
in which, with great freedom, he told him, ‘ That 
the treatment he had of late met with had fretted 
him into such a disorder, as rendered him unfit to 
attend them that day : that, in the mean time, he 
could not help taMng this opportunity to expostulate 
with his Grace, for detaining him so long from the 
discharge of his duty : that it seemed to him most 
unaccountable that they, who never preached them- 
selves, should hinder others : that, as for their exami- 
nation of him, he really could not imagine what they 
aimed at ; they pretended one thing in the beginning, 
and another in the progress : that, if his sermons 
were what gave offence (which, he persuaded him- 
self, -were neither contrary to the truth, nor to any 
canon of the church) he was ready to answer what- 
ever might be thought exceptionable in them : that 
he wished a little more regard might be had to the 
judgement of the people, and that a distinction might 
be made between the ordinances of God and man : 
that, if some abuses in religion did prevail (as was 
then commonly supposed) he thought preaching was 
the best means to discountenance them: that he 
wished all pastors might be ob%ed to perform their 
duty ; but that, however, liberty might be given to 
those who were willing : that, as for the articles pro- 
posed to him, he begged to be excused from subscribing 
them ; while he lived, he never would abet supersti- 
tion: and, that, lastly, he hoped the Archbishop 
would excuse what he had written; he knew his 
3 
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duty to his superiors, and would practise it ; but, in 
that case, he thought a stronger obhgation laid upon 
him.’ 

Latimer had, indeed, a very narroT^^ escape, irom 
the influence of his Mends about the King ; for this 
very ecclesiastical court had proceeded nearly in the 
same manner with Bilney, w'ho after a similar ex- 
amination had been persuaded by Tunstall Bishop 
of Durham to recant, and to bear a faggot upon 
shoulder in token of submission. This happened in 
1528, and Bilney subsequently feeling great remorse 
of conscience for his recantation, became extremely 
melancholy, avoiding company, and obsemdng the 
severity of an ascetic ; after which, he went about 
preaching the Reformation, and confessing the guilt 
of his abjuration ; till at length in 1531 he was 
apprehended by the Bishop of Norwich, and burnt 
in pursuance of a writ from the Ecclesiastical Court 
at London, as a relapsed heretic. 

What particular effect Latimer’s letter produced, 
we are not informed ; but the King, apprised (most 
probably, by Lord Cromwell’s means) of the ill usage 
he had met with, interposed in his behalf, and rescued 
him out of the hands of his enemies. 

The attachment which Latimer had shown to the 
cause of the Reformation, the assistance which he 
had given in forwarding the divorce, and the services 
which he might perform in a more conspicuous station, 
were strong inducements to engage the Queen, Anne 
Boleyn, and Cromwell (now Prime IMinister) to urge 
his promotion. They, therefore, jointly recommended 
him to the King for one of the bishoprics, Worcest^ 
or Salisbury", both at this time vacant by the depriva- 
tion of Ghinuccio and Campeggio, two Italian bishops, 
6 
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who had fallen under the royal displeasure. Henry, 
thus powerfully solicited, and being himself likewise 
strongly disposed in his favom% offered him the see of 
Worcester, which he accepted in 1535. 

All the contemporary historians represent him as a 
person remarkably zealous in the discharge of his new 
functions. In reforming the clergy of his diocese, 
which he deemed the chief branch of the episcopal 
office, he was unconunonly active and resolute. With 
the same spirit, he presided over his Ecclesiastical 
Court. In his visitations, he was frequent and atten- 
tive ; in ordaining, strict and wary ; in preaching, 
indefatigable ; in reproving and exhorting, severe and 
persuasive. 

Thus far he could act with authority: but, in other 
thmgs, he stOl found himself under nmnerous difficul- 
ties. The ceremonies of the popish worship gave him 
great offence : and yet, ^ in times so unsettled, he 
neither durst wholly lay them aside; nor, on the 
other hand, was he willing to retain them. In this 
dilemma, his address w'as admirable. He inquired 
into their origin ; and, when he found any of them 
derived from a good meaning, he took care to incul- 
cate that original meaning in the room of a corrupt 
interpretation. Thus, when bread and water were dis- 
tributed, he taught the peo|de that ‘ these elements, 
which had long been regarded as endowed with a 
kind of magical influence, were nothing more than 
appendages to the two sacraments of the Lord’s 
Supper and Baptism “ The former,” he said, “ re- 
minded us of Christ’s death ; and the latter was a 
representation of our being purified from sin.” 

W'hile his endeavours to reform were thus confined 
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within his own diocese, he was called upon to exert 
them in a more public manner; having received a 
summons to attend the parliament and the convoca- 
tion. This meeting was opened in the usual form 
by a Tatiu sermon, or rather an oration, delivered 
by Latimer, whose eloquence was now every where 
celebrated. As he did not, however, particularly 
distinguish himself in the debates of the convocation, 
which ran very high between the protestant and 
popish parties, we shall only add, that a bold attempt 
w'as made to subject him and Cranmer to some public 
censure; but, through their own and Cromwell’s 
interest, they were too well established to fear any 
open attack from their enemies. 

Latimer in the mean while, after a short stay in 
London, satisfied with the prospect of a reformation, 
repaired to his diocese. He had no talents, and he 
knew that he had none, for politics ; and, therefore, 
he meddled not w ith them. His whole ambition 
was, to discharge the pastoral functions of a bishop, 
without affecting to display either the abilities of the 
statesman, or those of the courtier. How very un- 
qualified indeed he was to support the latter of these 
characters, will sufficiently appear from the following 
story : It was the custom of the prelacy, at that time, 
to make presents to the Sovereign, upon the first 
day of a new year ; and many of them, proportion- 
ing their gifts to their ambition, were extremely liberal 
upon such occasions. Among the rest, the Bishop of 
Worcester, being at this season in town, waited upon 
the King with his offering : but instead of a purse 
of gold, the common oblation, he presented a New 
Testament, with a leaf doubled down in a very con- 
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spicuous manner at the passage, “ Whoremongers 
and adulterers God will judge 

After residing about two years in his diocese, he 
was again summoned to London in 1539 to attend 
the business of parliament : and, soon after his arriyal, 
he was accused before the King of having preached 
a seditious sermon. This sermon, which he had 
delivered at court, was unquestionably very severe 
against whatever he observed amiss. His accuser, 
said to have been a person of considerable eminence, 
was most probably Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester ; 
who was now coming into high favour, and had 
alienated the royal mind from the protestant interest. 
Latimer, being called upon by his Majesty with 
some sternness to vindicate himself, far from deny- 
ing or even palliating what he had uttered, boldly 
justified it ; and tiiming to his Sovereign with that 
noble unconcern, which a good conscience ever in- 
spires, added : I never thought myself worthy, 

nor I never sued to be a preacher before your Grace ; 
but I wms called to it, and wmuld be willing, if you 
mislike me, to give place to my betters : for I grant, 
there be a great many more worthy of the room than 
I am ; and if it be your Grace’s pleasure to allow 
them for preachers, I could be content to bear their 
books after them. But, if your Grace allow me for a 
preacher, I would desire you to give me leave to dis- 
charge my conscience, and to frame my doctrine ac- 
cording to my audience. I had been a very dolt 
indeed, to have preached so at the borders of your 
realm, as I preached before your grace.” The mag- 

* With a napkin/’ says Fox, “ having this posy, Fcrnica- 
tores et adulteros judicabit DominusJ^ 

VOL. I. T 
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naniniity of this answer baffled his accuser s maKce : 
the severity of Henryks countenance relaxed into a 
gracious smile ; and the Bishop was dismissed with 
an obliging freedom, which this monarch never adopted 
but toward those whom he esteemed. 

About this time, the Six Articles of Religion, hav- 
ing passed both Houses, received the royal assent : 
they were justly stiled ‘ The Bloody Articles’ by the 
Protestants, who foresaw that they were calculated to 
restore the Romish religion. It was enacted by the 
statute, that ‘whoever should deny the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, either in speech or by writing, 
should as heretics be burnt without the privilege of 
abjuration, and forfeit their estates to the King, 
and that ‘ whoever should maintain the necessity of 
communicating in both species, or affirm that it was 
lawful for priests to many, that vows of chastity 
might be lioiated, that private masses were useless, 
or that auricular confession was not necessary to sal- 
vation, should suffer death as felons, without benefit 
of clergy,’ 

Thus were Papists and Protestants, by the versa- 
tility and violence of Henry’s disposition, equally 
exposed to the flames : the first, if they denied the 
King’s supremacy; the latter, if they opposed the Six 
Aiticles. Latimer was one of the first, who took of- 
fence at these articles : he not only refused, mdeed, 
to give his vote in favour of them, but thinking it 
wrong even to hold any office in a church where such 
terms of communion were required, he also resigned his 
bishopric. Returning from the parliament-house to 
his lodgings he threw off his robes, and leaping up, 
declared to those who stood about him, that ‘ he felt 
lighter than he had ever fotmd himself before.’ 
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After this, he immediately retired into the country, 
where he resolved to spend the remainder of his days 
in a sequestered life. But a dangerous bruise, occa- 
sioned by the fall of a tree, obliging him to seek 
better assistance than could be afforded by the sur- 
geons in his immediate neighbourhood, he again re- 
paired to London. Here he found things in a still 
worse condition than he had left them. The Duke 
of Norfolk and the Bishop of Winchester, who had 
been the principal instruments in the ruin of the Earl 
of Essex, were now at the head of the popish party ; 
and, under their direction, such a scene of blood was 
exhibited, as England had never before been doomed 
to behold. Latimer, among others, felt the effects of 
their bigotry ; and, being accused of having spoken 
against the Six Articles, was in consequence com- 
mitted to the Tower. It does not appear, indeed, 
that any formal process was carried on against him, 
or that he was ever judicially examined. But, under 
one pretence or another, he suffered a cruel confine- 
ment during the remainder of Henry’s reign. 

After having spent upward of six years in the 
Tower, on the accession of Edward VI. Latimer, 
wdth all the rest who had been imprisoned in the 
same cause, was set at liberty ; and, as his old friends 
were now in power, he was received by them with 
.every mark of affection. The parliament even ad- 
dressed the Protector to replace him in the bishopric 
of Worcester, to the great distress of Heath his suc- 
cessor,^ who was a violent bigot to the Romish church. 
But on the resumption being proposed to Latimer, he 
desired to be excused, alleging his advanced age, and the 


^ He was deprived in 1550. 
T 2 
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rlaim which he consequently had to privacy and quiet. 
Having thus freed himself from all incumbrances, he 
accepted an invitation from his friend Archbishop 
Cranmer, and took up his residence at Lambeth, 
where he led a very retired life. 

His chief employment was, to hear the com- 
plaints, and to redress the injuries of the poor people; 
and his character for services of this kind was so uni- 
versally known, that strangers from every part of the 
kingdom resorted to him for the redress of their 
grievances. In these occupations, and in assisting 
Cranmer to compose the Homilies, he spent upward 
df two years. 

But, as he was one of the most eloquent preachers 
in England, he was appointed during the first three 
years of the new reign, to preach the Lent sermons 
before the King.* L'pon these occasions, he attacked 
the rices of the great with honest fi’eedom ; chai’ging 
them in particular with covetousness, bribery, and 
extortion so emphatically, that it was impossible for 
them by any self-deceit to avoid the direct application 
of his reproofe to themselves. 

Upon the revolution at court, which took place 
after the Duke of Somemet’s death, he retire into 
the coimtry, and availed himself of the royal licence, 
as a general preacher, in those parts where he thought 
his labours might be most usefid : but, on the acces- 

* At this time there were no sermons, except in the principal 
churches, and upon some particular fasts and festivals. Such 
crowds, we are informed by Heylin, went to hear Latimer, that 
the pulpit was removed out of the Royal Chapel into the Privy 
Garden : and so great was the effect of his discourses, that re- 
stitution was made to the King of very considerable sums, of 
which he had been defrauded. 
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sion of Mary, this privilege was withdrawn. The 
Bishop of Winchester, who had proscribed him among 
the first, cited him before the counciL Of this sum- 
mons he had notice some hours before the messenger’s 
arrival, but he made no use of the intelligence ; like 
other eminent Reformers of the time, choosing rather 
to meet, than to avoid, persecution. 

The messenger, therefore, found him equipped for 
his journey : at which expressing his surprise, Mr. 
Latimer told him, ‘ That he was as ready to attend 
him to London.^ thus called upon to answer for his 
faith, as he ever was to take any journey in his life : 
and that he doubted not but that God, who had 
already enabled him to stand before two princes, 
would enable him to stand before a third.’ The 
messenger then acquainting him, that he had no 
orders to seize his person, delivered a letter, and 
departed. Hence it appears, that their object was, 
rather to drive him out of the kingdom, than to bring 
him to any public examinJ^mn. 

Latimer, upon opening the letter, and finding in it 
a citation from the cotmcil, resolved to obey it. He 
set out, therefore, immediately for London. As he 
passed through Smithfield, where heretics were usually 
burnt, he said cheerfully, “ This place hath long 
groaned for me.” The next morning, he waited upon 
the council, who, after loading him with reproaches, 
sent him to the Tower. 

This was but the repetition of a former part of his 
life, accompanied however with harsher treatment, 
and giving him more frequent occasions to exercise 
his resignation ; a virtue, w^hich no man more emi- 
nently possessed. Neither did the usual hilarity of 
his disposition now forsake him ; of which we have a 
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remarkable instance left on record, A servant going 
out of his apartment, Latimer called after him, and hid 
him ' tell his master, that unless he took better care of 
him, he should certainly escape him.’ Upon this mes- 
sage the lieutenant, with some discomposure in his 
countenance, came to him, and desired an explanation 
of the message : Why, you expect, I suppose, IMr. 
Lieutenant (replied Mr. Latimer) that I shall be burnt ; 
but, if you do not allow me a little fire this frosty 
weather, I can tell you I shall first be starved.” 

About the same time Archbishop Cranmer,^ and 
Ridley,! Bishop of London, were committed to the 
Tower, 

* For an account of thk eminent prelate, see his Life in this 
volume. 

f Nicholas Ridley, after having spent some time in the study 
of divinity at the Sorbonne at Paris, and at the University of 
Louvaine in Flanders, first made himself conspicuous at Cam- 
bridge in 1530. At this time, two Oxford students visited Cam- 
bridge, and challenged the whole university to a public disputa- 
tion on the two following questions : ‘ Whether the civil law or 
medicine was more excellent, as a profession ? ^ and ‘ Whether 
or not a woman condemned to death, after having been twice 
tied up, the cords breaking, ought to be tied up again ? ’ No 
mention is made, which side of these frivolous questions Mr, 
Ridley took : but it is certain, that he quickly baffled one of the 
antagonists, and the other feigning sickness, to him exclusively, 
though he had four associates, was the victory ascribed. 

In 1536, Archbishop Cranraer hearing of his reputation as a 
man of learning, made him one of his chaplains ; and being de- 
lighted with him on a familiar acquaintance, bestowed upon him 
the vicarage of Heme in Kent, and ever afterward remained his 
patron. 

In lokS, a fruitless attempt was made by the popish prelates 
to ruin Ridley and his patron ; though the former at this time only 
objected to some of the Six Bloody Articles, and still believed in 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. But in 1545, having read 
Borne tracts published by the Zuinglians in Germany on the doc- 
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After they had remained there some months, the 
convocation sent them to Oxford, to attend a public 
disputation, where (it was said) the long-depending 
controversy between the Papists and the Protestants 
would be finally decided by the most eminent di- 
vines of both parties. But upon their arrival, in 
March 1554, they were all closely confined in the 
common prison, and denied the use of pen, ink, and 
paper ; a plain proof, that no free discussion was in- 
tended. In this comfortless situation, their chief re- 
source was prayer, in which they spent great part of 
every day. Latimer, in particular, would often con- 
tinue kneeling, till he was unable to rise without help. 
The principal subject of his petitions was, that God 
would enable him to maintain the profession of his 
religion to the last ; that he would again restore his 
gospel to England ; and that he would preserve the 
Princess Elizabeth to be a comfort to the land.’ 


trine of the sacrament, in which transubstantiation was proved 
to be am innovation of the church of Rome, he became a tho- 
rough convert to all the tenets of the Reformation. In 154*8, he 
was promoted to the see of Rochester ; and, upon the depriva- 
tion of Bonner, translated to that of London, to which West- 
minster was united in the following year. 

In 1551, he gave a striking proof of his piety; for though the 
sweating sickness then raged violently in London, he continued 
to reside, and assiduously endeavoured to improve this public 
calamity by preaching repentance and a reformation of man- 
ners. His zeal for the preservation of the Protestant religion 
having induced him, upon the death of Edward VL, to preach at 
St. PauPs in obedience to an order of council, recommending 
Lady Jane Grey to the people as their lawful queen, he was 
with Cranmer, upon Mary^s accession, committed to the Tower ; 
and though they might both have been tried with the other 
state prisoners for treason, proceeded against in due time as a 
heretic. 
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Fox has preserved a conference, subsequently com- 
mitted to writing, which was held at this time be- 
tween Ridley and Latimer. The two bishops are re- 
presented sitting in their prison, and ruminating upon 
the solemn preparations then making for their trial, 
of which probably they were now first informed. 
Ridley broke the silence. “ The time,” said he, “ is 
at last come ; we are now called upon, either to deny 
our faith, or to suffer death in it’s defence. You, Mr, 
Latimer, are an old soldier of Christ, and have fi:e- 
quently withstood the fear of death ; whereas I am 
raw in the service, and unexperienced.” With this 
preface he introduces a request, that Latimer, whom 
he calls ‘ his father,’ woidd hear Mm propose such ar- 
guments as he thought his adversaries would most pro- 
bably urge against him, and assist him in providing 
himself ^^■ith proper answers to them. To tMs Lati- 
mer, in Ms usual strain of good-humour, replied, 
that ‘ he fancied the good Bishop was treating him, 
as he remembered jMr. BiMey used formerly to do, 
who when he wanted to teach him, would always 
do it under colour of being taught himself.’ “ But, 
in the present case (said he) my Lord, I am deter- 
mined, for myself, to give them very little trouble. 
I shall just offer them a plain accoimt of my faith, 
and shall say very little more ; for I know any tMng 
more ■will be to no purpose. They talk of a fi-ee dis- 
putation ; but, I am well assured, their grand argu- 
ment win be that of their forefathers : ‘ We have a 
law, and by our law ye ought to die.’ ” However, 
upon IMr. Ridley’s pressing Ms request, they en- 
tered into the examination he desired. 

This part of their conference contains only the 
common arguments against the tenets of Popery. 
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When they had finished their exercise, Ridley desired 
Latimer’s prayers, that he might be enabled to trust 
in God. “ Of my prayers,” replied the old bishop, 
“ you may be well assured ; nor do I doubt, but I shall 
have yours in return. And, indeed, prayer and pati- 
ence should be our great resources. For myself, had I 
the learning of St. Paul, I should think it ill laid out 
upon an elaborate defence. Yet our case, my Lord, 
admits of comfort. Our enemies can do no more 
than God permits ; and God is faithful, who will not 
suffer us to be tempted above our strength. Be at 
a point with them ; stand to that, and let them say 
and do what they please. To use many words would 
be in vain ; yet it is requisite to give a reasonable 
account of your faith, if they will hear you: for 
other things, in a wicked judgement-haU, a man may 
keep silence after the example of Christ. As for 
their sophistry, you know falsehood may often be 
displayed in the colours of truth. But, above all 
things, be upon your guard against the fear of death. 
This is the great argument you must oppose. — Poor 
Shaxton !* it is to be feared, this argument had the 
greatest weight in his recantation. But let us be 
‘ steadfast, and unmomeahle assxuing ourselves, that 
we cannot be more happy, than by being such Phi- 
lippians, as not only believe in Christ, but dare suffer 
for his sake.” 

The commissioners from the convocation arrived 
at Oxford in April, and assembled in St. Mary’s 

* THe Bishop of Salisbury, who recanted, and subsequently 
became a persecutor of the Protestants. The above account of 
the conference, though not literally extracted from Fox, con- 
tains the sum of what is stated by that voluminous Martyr- 
ologist. 
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church, where arrayed in scarlet they seated them' 
selves before the high altar, and ha\ing placed 
the prolocutor Dr. Weston in the middle, sent for 
the prisoners. Cranmer and Ridley, being first 
brought in, were told that the convocation had 
signed their belief of the following articles, which 
the Queen expected they would either subscribe, or 
confute : "1. The natural body of Christ is really 
in the sacrament, after the words of consecration; 
2. In the sacrament, after the words of consecration, 
no other substance does remain, than the substance 
of the body and blood of Christ ; S. In the mass is a 
sacrifice propitiatory for the sins of the quick and 
dead.’ Cranmer and Ridley having refused to sign 
these articles, copies were delivered to them, and the 
prolocutor fixed two separate days, w-hen he told 
them it would be expected, that they should pub- 
licly argue against them. 

Latimer was next introduced, like a primitive 
martyr, in his prison-attire. He had a cap upon his 
head buttoned under his chin, a pair of spectacles 
hanging at his breast, a New Testament imder his 
arm, and a staff in his hand. He was almost ex- 
hausted with pressing through the crowd ; and the 
prolocutor ordeiing a chair to be brought for him, he 
walked up to it, and saying ^ he was a very old man/ 
sat down ^fithout any ceremony. The articles were 
then read to him ; w^hen he also denied them. The 
prolocutor, upon this, telling him that he must dis- 
pute on the Wednesday following, the old Bishop, 
with as much cheerfulness as he would have shown 
on the most ordiaary occasion, shook his palsied head^ 
and with a smile replied, « Indeed, gentlemen, I am 
just as w ell qualified to be made governor of Calais/’ 
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He then complained, that ‘he was veiy old, and in- 
firm,’ and said that ‘ he had the use of no book but 
that under his arm ; which he had read seven times 
over deliberately, without finding the least mention 
made of the mass.’ In this speech he gave great 
offence by saying, in his humorous way (alluding to 
transubstantiation) that ‘he could find neither the 
marrow-bones, nor the sinews, of the mass in the 
New Testament.’ Upon which the prolocutor cried 
out, with some warmth, that he would make film 
find both : “ That you will never do, master doctor,” 
answered Latimer ; after which, he was silenced. 

The venerable old man adhered to the resolu- 
tion which he had stated in his conference with 
Ridley, and when the time of his disputation came, 
knowing (says Mr. Addison*) “ how his abilities 
were impaired by age, and that it was impossible for 
him to recollect all those reasons which had directed 
him in the choice of his religion, he left his compa- 
nions, who were in the full possession of their vigour 
and learning, to baffle and confound their antagonists 
by the force of reason while he only repeated to 
his adversaries the articles, in which he firmly be- 
lieved, and in the profession of which he was deter- 
mined to die. 

In the course of this mock disputation, aU the 
arguments used by Cranmer and Ridley, instead of 
being fairly canvassed, were over-ruled by the uproar 
of tumult or the insolence of authority. 

A few days afterward the commissioners, seated in 
their accustomed form, again sent for the bishops to 
St. Mary’s church : where, after some vehement ex- 


* Spectator, No. 463. 
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hortatioBS to recantj the prolocutor first excommuni- 
cated, and then condemned them. As soon as the 
sentence was read, Latimer Ming up his eyes ex- 
claimed, I thank God most heartily, that he hath 
prolonged my life to tliis end!” To which the pro- 
locutor replied, If you go to heaven in this faith, I 
am thoroughly persuaded I shall never get there.” 

The three bishops remained close prisoners at 
Oxford upward of sixteen months, till the Pope s 
authority and the legatine power were completely 
restored in England by act of parliament ; for till the 
sanguinary laws against heretics were revived, they 
could not with any shadow of justice be put to death. 
A new commission therefore was granted by Cardinal 
Pole, the Pope’s legate, to White Bishop of Lincoln, 
Brookes Bishop of Gloucester, and Hollman Bishop 
of Bristol, empowering them to cite Bidley and Lati- 
mer before them, in order to receive them into the 
bosom of the church, if they would renounce their 
errors; or to deliver them over as heretics to the 
secuto power, if they continued obstinate. 

On the thirtieth of September, 1555, these commis- 
sioners assembled in the divinity-school sent for Rid- 
ley, who refusing to subscribe to articles nearly the 
same as those previously tendered, Latimer was next 
introduced, and strongly urged by the Bishop of Lin- 
coln to acknowledge the authority of the Pope. 

Latimer thanked the prelate for his gentle treat- 
ment ; but at the same time assured Mm, that it was 
in vain to expect from him any such acknowledge- 
ment. ^ He did not believe,’ he said, ' that this juris- 
diction had been given to the Romish see, nor had 
the bishops of Rome behaved, as if their power were 
from God.’ He then cited a Popish book, which had 
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recently been written, to show how grossly the Papists 
misrepresented Scripture : and concluded with saying, 
that ‘ he thought the clergy had nothing to do with 
temporal power, neither ought they ever to be en- 
trusted with it; their commission, in his opinion, 
extending no farther than to the discharge of their 
pastoral functions.’ To this the Bishop of Lincoln 
rephed, “ That he thought his stile not quite so 
decent as it might be; and as to the book, which 
he had quoted, he knew nothing of it.” At this Lati- 
mer expressed his surprise, as ‘ it was written by a 
person of note, his brother-commissioner, the Bishop 
of Gloucester.’ 

That prelate, finding himself thus publicly chal- 
lenged, rose up, and addressing himself to Latimer, 
paid him some compliments upon his learning, after 
which he spoke in vindication of his book. But his 
zeal carrying him too far, the Bishop of Lincoln in- 
terrupted him, and said, “ We came not hither, my 
lord, to dispute with Mr. Latimer, but to take his 
answ^er to certain articles, which shall be proposed 
to him.” 

The ai’ticles were then read, and Latimer answered 
every one of them; at the same time protesting 
(which protestation he begged might be registered) 
that, notwithstanding his answers to the Pope’s com- 
misaoners, he by no means acknowledged his autho- 
rity. The notaries having taken down his answers and 
protestation, the Bishop of Lincoln told him, ‘ that, 
as far as he could, he would show lenity to him : 
that the answ^ers, which he had now given, should 
not be prejudicial to him, but that he should be 
called upon the next morning, w'hen he might make 
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what alterations he pleased; and that he hoped in 
God, he should then find him in a better temper.’ 
To this the good old man replied, ‘ That he begged 
they would do with him then just what they pleased, 
and that he might not trouble them, nor they him, 
another day ; for, as to his opinions, he was fixed in 
them, and any respite would be needless.’ The 
Bishop however told him, that ‘ he must appear the 
next morning,’ and adjourned the assembly. 

Accordingly, the commissioners being re-seated, 
he was again brought in: and when the tumult 
was composed. Dr. White stated to him, that ‘ al- 
though he might justly have proceeded to judge- 
ment against him the day before, yet he could 
not help postponing it one day longer ; ’ “In hopes 
(said he) sir, that you might reason yourself into 
a better way of thinking, and at length embrace, 
what we aU so much desire, that mercy, which our 
holy church now for the last time offereth to you.” 
“ Alas ! my lord,” answered Latimer, “ your indul- 
gence is to no purpose. When a man is convinced 
of a truth, even to deliberate is unlawful. I am fLdly 
resolved against the chinch of Rome ; and, once for 
aU, my answer is, I never will embrace it’s commu- 
nion. If you urge me farther, I will reply as St. 
Cyprian did on a like occasion. He stood before his 
judges, upon a charge of heresy; and being asked, 

‘ WTiich were more probably of the church of Christ, 
he and liis party, who were every where despised, or 
they his judges, w^ho were every where in esteem ;’ 
resolutely answered, ‘That Christ had decided 
that point, when he mentioned it as a mark of his 
disciples, that they should take up their cross and 
3 
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follow him' If this then, my lords, be one of the 
characteristics of the Christian church, whether shall 
we denominate by that name the church of Rome, 
which hath always been a persecutor, or that smgll 
body of Christians, which is persecuted by it?” 
“ You mention, sir,” said the prelate, “ with a 
bad grace your cause and St. Cyprian’s together: 
they are whoUy different.” “ No, my lord,” replied 
Latimer, “ his was the word of God, and so is mine.” 

Finding his repeated exhortations had no effect, 
the Bishop at length passed sentence upon him. La- 
timer then asked him, ‘ whether there was any ap- 
peal from this judgement? ’ “ To whom,” said the 
Bishop, “ would you appeal?” “ To the next Ge- 
neral Council,” answered Latimer, “ that shall be 
regularly assembled.” “ It will be a long time,” replied 
his judge, « before Europe will see such a Council as 
you mean.” He then committed him to the custody 
of the Mayor, and dissolved the assembly. On the 
same day, likewise, sentence was passed upon Ridley, 
and the sixteenth of October, and a spot on the 
north-side of the town, near Baliol College, were 
appointed for the execution of the brother-martyrs. 

Thither, on the day prescribed, the Vice-Chancellor 
and other officers of distinction repaired early in the 
morning; and a guard being drawn round the place, 
the prisoners were sent for. Ridley, accompanied by 
the Mayor, first entered the dreadfril circle, soon 
after which Latimer was brought in: the former 
dressed in his episcopal habit; the latter, as usual, 
in his prison-atthe. This difference in their dress, 
by it’s affecting contrast, augmented the concern 
of the spectators; Ridley showing what they had 
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previously been, and Latimer what they were at 
present. 

When they were about to prepare themselves for 
the fire, they were informed that they must first hear 
a sermon ; upon which, a Dr. Smith ascended a pul- 
pit prepared for the purpose, and in a discourse on 
the words, “ Though I give my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it projiteth me nothing T* 
treated both the characters and the tenets of the two 
venerable victims with savage inhumanity. 

The discourse ended, Ridley was beginning to speak 
in defence of himself, when the Vice-Chancellor ran 
toward him, and stopping his mouth with his hand 
told him, “ That if he was going to recant, he should 
havd^kave; but he should be permitted in nothing 
farther.” Thus checked, the bishop looking round 
with a noble air, cried out, “ We commit our cause 
then to Almighty God.” An officer then stepped up, 
and acquainted them, “ That at their leisure they 
might now make ready for the stake.” 

/The spectators burst into tears, when they saw 
these two primitive men preparing for death. Re- 
flecting on their preferments, the places of honour 
they held in the commonwealth, the favour they 
stood in with their princes, their great learning and 
greater piety, they were overwhelmed with sor- 
row to see so much dignity, so much honour, so 
much estimation, so many godly virtues, the study 
of so many years, and so much excellent learning, 
about to be consumed in one moment. Mr. Latimer, 
having thrown off the old gown which was wrapped 


* 1 Cor. xiii. 3. 
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about him, appeared in a shroud prepared for the 
purpose ; and whereas before he seemed a withered 
and crooked old man, he now stood bolt upright, as 
comely a father as one might lightly behold. 

When he and his fellow-sufferer were ready, they 
were both fastened to a stake with an iron chain. 
They then brought a faggot ready kindled, and laid 
it at Ridley’s feet ; to whom Latimer said, Be of 
good comfort, master Ridley, and play the man ; we 
shall this day light such a candle by God’s grace in 
England, as I trust shall never be put out.” After 
which recommending his soul to God, and the flames 
speedily reaching him, he quickly expired, apparently 
without much pain. But it was not so with Ridley ; 
for by some mismanagement on his side of the 
stake, the wind blew the flames from the upper 
part of his body, and his legs w^ere consumed before 
the fire approached the vital parts. This caused him 
to endure dreadful torments, till the blaze caught 
some gunpowder, which had been tied about their 
waists, and had hastened Latimer’s death. The 
chain then loosening, his body fell at the feet of 
him, whose animating precepts and noble example 
had so eminently contributed to enable him to sustain 
this £ery trial. 

Erom the preceding narrative the reader wiU have 
falTy inferred the primitive and excellent character of 
it’s subject; his uniform simplicity of manners, his 
indefatigable professional activity, his cheerfulness 
and fortitude upon the most tr}T.ng occasions, and his 
inflexible adherence to what he deemed Ms duty. 
Learning he cultivated, with a view not to it’s 
depth, but to it’s utility. As to Ms sermons, wMch 
are still extant, Mr. Gilpin observes, “ They are far 

VOL. I. ^ 
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from being exact pieces of composition. Elegant 
writing was, then, little known. Some polite scholars 
there were, Cheke, Ascham, and a few others, who 
from an acquaintance with classical learning, of which 
they were the restorers, began to think in a new man- 
ner, and could treat a subject with accuracy at least, if 
not with elegance. But in general the writers of that 
age, and especially the churchmen, were equally in- 
correct in their composition and slovenly in their 
language. We must not therefore expect, that IVlr. 
Latimer’s discourses will stand a critical inquiry. 
They are, at best, loose incoherent pieces. Yet his 
simplicity and low familiarity, his humour and gibing 
drollery, were well adapted to the times; and his 
oratory, according to the mode of eloquence of that 
day, was exceedingly popular. His manner of preach- 
ing, too, was very affecting: and no wonder; for 
he spoke immediately from his heart. His abilities, 
however, as an orator made only the inferior part of 
his character as a preacher. T\laat particularly re- 
commends him is, that noble and apostolic zeal, which 
he exerts in the cause of truth. And, sure, no one 
had a higher sense of what became his office ; was 
less influenced by any sinister motive ; or durst with 
more freedom reprove vice, however dignified by 
worldly distinctions.” 

A collection of his sermons, to the number of forty, 
was published in 1570 by Augustus Bemhere, a Swdss 
(who calls the bishop “ his master”) and dedicated by 
him to Katharine Duchess of Suffolk. It was re- 
printed in 1572, and in 1685. Several of his letters 
are preserved in Fox’s ‘ Acts and Monuments;’ and 
among them his celebrated one to Henry VIII., in 
1530, on ‘ the restoring again of the free liberty of 
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reading the Holy Scriptures.’ Plis injunctions, likewise, 
to the prior and convent of St. Mary House in Worces- 
ter, during his first visitation in 1537? are inserted in 
the collection of Records at the end of the second vo- 
lume of Burnet’s ‘ History of the Reformation.’ 


From the abovementioned Letter to his Sovereign 
an extract is here inserted, to enable the reader to 
estimate his stile and manner. 

— ® They have made it treason to your noble Grace 
to have the Scriptui’e in English. Here I beseech 
your Grace to pardon me awhile, and patiently hear 
me a word or two : yea, though it be so that, as con- 
cerning your high majesty and regal power, w’here- 
unto Almighty Gk)d hath called your Grace, there is 
as great difference between you and me as between 
God and man. For you be here to me and to aU 
your subjects, m God’s stead, to defend, aid, and 
succour us in our right ; and so I should tremble and 
quake to speak to your Grace. But again, as con- 
cerning that you be a mortal man, in danger of sin, 
having in you the corrupt nature of Adam, in the 
which all we be both conceived and bom ; so have 
you no less need of the merits of Christ’s passion for 
your salvation, than I and other of your subjects 
have, which be all members of the mystical body of 
Christ. And though you be an higher member, yet 
you must not disdain the lesser. For, as St. Paul 
saith, “ Those members that be taken to be most 
vile, and had in least reputation, be as necessary as 
the other, for the preservation and keeping of the 
body.’” 
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— Seeing that the right David, that is to say, our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, hath sent his servants, that is 
to say, Ms true preachers, and Ms own word also to 
comfort our weak and sick souls, let not these worldly 
men make your Grace believe that they will cause 
insurrections and heresies, and such miscMefs as they 
imagine of their owm mad brains; lest that he be 
avenged upon you and your realm, as was David 
upon the Ammonites, and as he hath ever been 
avenged upon them, wMch have obstinately ■with- 
stood and gain-said Ms word. But peradventure 
they will lay tMs against me, and say that experi- 
ence doth show how that such men, as call themselves 
followers of the Gospel, regard not your Grace’s com- 
mandment, neither set by your proclamation; and 
that was well piwed by these persons, which of late 
were punished in London for keeping such books as 
your Grace had proMbited by proclamation : and so 
like as they regarded not this, so they wiU not regard 
or esteem other your Grace’s laws, statutes, or ordi- 
nances. But tMs is but a crafty persuasion. For your 
Grace knoweth that there is no man living, specially 
that loveth worldly promotion, that is so foolish to 
set forth, promote, or enhance Ms enemy whereby 
he should be let of his worldly pleasures and flesMy 
desires ; but rather he will seek all the ways possible 
that he can, utterly to confoimd, destroy, and put 
him out of the way. And so as concerning your last 
proclamation proMbiting such books, the very true 
cause of it, and cMef counsellors (as men say, and of 
likelihood it should be) were they, whose evil living 
and cloked hj^pocrisy these books uttered and dis- 
closed. And howbeit that there were three or four, 
that would have had the Scripture to go forth in 
English, yet it happened -there (as it is evermore 
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seen) that " the most part overcometh the better : ’ and 
so it might be, that these men did not take this pro- 
clamation as yours, but as theirs set forth in your 
name, and they have done many times more, which 
hath put this your realm in great hindrance and 
trouble, and brought it in great penury ; and more 
would have done, if God had not mercifully provided 
to bring your Grace to knowledge of the falsehood 
of the privy treason, which their head and captain 
was about ; and be ye sure, not without adherents, 
if the matter be duly searched. For what marvel is 
it, that they being so nigh of your counsel, and so 
familiar with your lords, should provoke both your 
Grace and them to prohibit these books, which before 
by their own authority have forbidden the New 
Testament, under pain of everlasting damnation: 
for such is their manner, to send a thousand men to 
hell, ere they send one to God; and yet the New 
Testament (and so I think by the other) was meekly 
offered to every man, that would and could, to amend 

it if there were any fault.’ 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

— I pray to Gk)d, that your Grace — ^may be found a 
faithful minister of his gifts, and not a ^ Defender of 
his Faith ; ’ for he will not have it defended by man 
or man’s power, but by his word only, by the which 
he hath evermore defended it, and that by a way far 
above man’s power or reason, as all the stories of the 
Bible make mention.’ 

Anno Domini^ 1530, 1 die Decembris, 


His peculiarity of preaching and composition is 
weE marked by the subjoined passage.^ 

* The customary subjects of sermons at this, period, it should 
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— ^ We be many preachers here in England, and we 
preach many long sermons ; yet the people tv 31 not 
repent, nor convert. This was the fruit, the effect, 
and the good, that his (Jonas’) sermon did, that all 
the whole city at his preaching converted, and 
amended their evil loose living, and did penance in 
sackcloth. And yet here in this sermon of Jonas is 
no great eiiriousness, no great clerkliness, no great 
affectation of words, nor painted eloquence : it was 
none other but, Adhuc quadraginta dies, et Nineve 
subvertetur : ‘ Yet forty days, Nineve subvertetur^ 
and Nineveh shall be destroyed;’ it was no more. 
This was no great curious sermon ; but this was a 
nipping sermon, a pinching sermon, a biting sermon: 
it had a full bite ; it was a nipping sermon, a rough 
sermon, and a short biting sermon. Do you not here 
maiwel, that these Ninevites cast not Jonas in prison, 
that they did not revile him, nor rebuke him ? They 
did not revile him, nor rebuke him : but God gave 
them grace to hear him, and to convert and amend 
at his preaching. A strange matter, so noble a city 
to give place to one man’s sermon ! Now, England 
cannot abide this gear; they cannot be content to 
hear God’s minister, and his threatening for their 
sins, though the sermon be never so good, though it 
be never so true. It is a naughty fellow, a seditious 
fellov" ; he maketh trouble and rebellion in the realms 
he lacketh discretion. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

— Here is now an argument, to prove the matter 

be remembered, were legendary tales of saints and martyrs, al- 
ways incredible and commonly ridiculous ; or miracles wrought 
in favour of transubstantiation, and other doctrines of the Romish 
church To Cranmer and Latimer, in a great measure, we are 
indebted for the introduction of plain and rational discourses into 
vhe Engii^sh pulpit, ^ 
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against the preachers. Here was preaching against 
covetousness all the last year in Lent, and the next 
summer followed rebellion : Ergo, preaching against 
covetousness w^as the cause of the rebellion. A goodly 
argument ! Here now I remember an argument of 
master More’s, which he bringeth in a book that he 
made against Bilney ; and here, by the way, I will tell 
you a merry toy. Master More was once sent in 
commission into Kent, to help to try out (if it might 
be) what was the cause of Goodwin Sands, and the 
shelf that stopped up Sandwich Haven, Thither 
cometh master More, and calleth the country afore 
him, such as were thought to be men of experience, 
and men that could of likelihood best certify liim of 
that matter concerning the stopping of Sandwich 
Haven. Among others, came in before him an old 
man with a white head, and one that was thought 
to be little less than a hundred years old. When 
master More saw this aged man, he thought it ex- 
pedient to hear him say his mind in this matter; for 
being so old a man, it was likely that he knew most 
of any man in that presence and company. So 
master More called this old aged man unto him, 
and said ; “ Father (said he) teR me, if you can, what 
is the cause of this great arising of the sands and 
shelves here about this haven, the which stop it up, 
that no ships can arrive here ? Ye are the eldest man 
I can espy in aU this company ; so that, if any man 
can teU any cause of it, ye of likelihood can say 
most to it, or at leastwise more than any man here 
assembled.” “ Yea forsooth, good master (quoth this 
old man) for I am weU nigh a hundred years old, 
and no man here in this company any thing near 
unto mine age.” “ Well then (quoth master Mo»e) 
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how say you in this matter? What think you to be 
the cause of these shelves and flats, that stop up 
Sandwich Haven ?” Forsooth, sir (quoth he) I am 
an old man. I think, that Tenterton-Steeple is the 
cause of Goodwin Sands. For I am an old man, sir 
(quoth he) and I may remember the building of 
Tenterton-Steeple, and I may remember when there 
was no steeple at all there. And, before that Tenter- 
ton-Steeple was in building, there was no manner of 
speaking of any flats or sands, that stopped the haven; 
and, therefore, I think that Tenterton-Steeple is the 
cause of the destroying and decay of Sandwich 
Hnven.” And so, to my purpose, is preac h i ng of God’s 
word the cause of rebellion, as Tenterton-Steeple was 
cause that Sandwich Haven is decayed ! ’ 

Another short passage may amuse the reader. 

— ^ I waiTant you, there was many a joHy damsel at 
that time in Bethlem, yet amongst them all there 
was not one found, that would humble herself so 
much, as once to go see poor Mary in the stable, and 
to comfort her. No, no ; they w^ere too fine to take 
such pains. I warrant you they had their bracelets, 
and verdingals, and were trimmed with all manner 
of fine and costly raiment : like as there be many now 
a-days amongst us, which study nothing else but 
how they may devise fine raiment, and in the mean 
season they suffer poor jMary to lie in the stable; 
that is to say, the poor people of God they suffer to 
perish for lack of necessaries. 

^ But what was her swaddling clothes, wherein she 
laid the King of Heaven and Earth ? No doubt, it 
was poor gear. Peradventui’e it was her kercher, 
which she took from her head, or such like gear: 
for I think Mary had not much fine linen ; she was 
4 
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not trimmed up, as our women be now-a-days. I 
think, indeed, Mary had never a verdingal ; for she 
used no such superfluities, as our fine damsels do now- 
a-days : for, in the old times, women were content 
.with honest and simple garments. Now they have 
found out these round-abouts ; they were not invented 
then : the devil was not so cunning to make such 
gear; he found it out afterward: therefore Mary 
had it not. I will say this, and yet not judge other 
folks’ hearts, but only speak after daily appearance 
and experience : no doubt it is nothing but a token 
of pride to wear such verdingals, and therefore I 
think that every godly wmman should set them aside. 
It w^as not for nought, that St. Paul advertised all 
women to give a good example of sadness, soberness, 
and godliness, in setting aside aH wantonness and 
pride. And he speaketh of such manner of pride, as 
was used in his time : non tortis crinibus^ ‘ not with 
laying out the hair artificially : ’ non plkaturd capillo- 
rum, ‘ not with laying out the tussocks.' I doubt not 
but if verdingals had been used at that time, St. Paul 
would have spoken against them too, like as he spake 
against other things, which women used at that time 
to show their wantonness and foolishness. Therefore, 
as I said before, seeing that God abhorreth all pride 
(and verdingals are nothing else, but an instrument of 
pride) I would wish that women would follow the 
counsel of St. Paul, and set aside such gorgeous ap- 
parel, and rather study to please God, than to set 
their mind upon pride : or else, when they will not 
follow the counsel of St. Paul, let them scrape out 
those words, wherewith he forbiddeth them their 
proudness ; otherwise, the words of St. Paul will con- 
fferan them at the last day. I say no more ; wise 
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folks will do wisely. The words of St. Paul are not 
written for nothing : if they will do after his mind, 
they must set aside their foolish verdingals ; but if 
they wiU go forward in their foolishness and pride, 
the reward, which they shall have at the end, shall 
not be taken from them.’ 


As a specimen of his Latinity- the first part of his 
reply to the ‘ Epistola Gulielmi Sherwodi adversus 
Dominum Latimerum Expostulatoria' is here in- 
serted. In this classical piece of vituperation, Latimer 
has been charged (among other ciimes) with gross per- 
sonalities in his Discourses, particularly against the 
Romish clergy, and with having derogated from the 
primacy of St. Peter. His answer begins : 

* Salutem plurimam. 

‘ Non equidem sum ego vel adeh forox, quod 
sciam, vir item eximie, ut ah homine Christiano 
Christiane admoneri molestt fer am ; vel adeh in- 
sensatus, et d communi sensu alienus ( ni fallor ) ut 
me prius sugillatum fuisse ahs te et inter pocula, 
ntque seinel sugillatum, qudm admonitum, imo nec 
adnionitum tandem, sed acerrimh potius redargu- 
turn, sed convitiis et mendaciis matt habitum potius, 
sed caliimniis inique affectum potius, sed falsh con~ 
demnatum potius, const ant er p7'obem. Quod si tuis 
kisce Uteris pro illarum Jure et mei animi diictu 
ego jam responderem — Sed cohibeo me, ne dum 
Conor tuo rnorbo mederi, bilem tibi moveam, homini 
‘Eel citra stimulum {ut pro. se ferunt liter ce) plus 
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quam oportet bilioso. Imh det utrique Deus, quod 
ipse utrique ndrit commodi fore, et mihi mdelicet 
vel in mediis calumniis patientiam Christiana ho- 
mine dignam, et tibi judicium aliquando tarn rec- 
tum, qudm nunc habes zelum tuopte marte bent 
fenidum. Conducibilius, opinor, fuerit sic orare, 
qudm ejtismodi criminationi apologiam par are, quam 
et ego jam negotiosior sum pro condone mihi pe- 
rendit dicendd, qudm ut commodt possim respon- 
dere ; et mendaciora sint tua omnia, qudm ut jure 
debeam ea confutare. Sed ut paucis tamen multis, 
si fieri possit, satisfaciam; primum operce pretium 
fuerit in medium statuere, et quid ego did, et quid 
tu ex dictis collegisti. Collegisti quidem multa, neliiti 
sanguinem e silice colligendo excussurus. Sed sic est 
affectus, uti ddeo, erga me tuus finimus^, quern 
ob rabiem ejusdem cegre ndsti dissimulare. Esto ; 
dixerim ego ‘ omnes Papas, omnes Episcopos, Vice- 
rios, Rectoresque omnes, per ostium non intrantes, 
sed ascendent es aliunde, fares et latrones esse.' Dum 
sic dixi, ex introitu et ascensu, non ex personis et 
titulis, cum Christo sum rem metitus. Hinc tu 
tua Minercd colligis, omnes Papas, omnes Epis- 
copos, Vicarios, Rectoresque omnes, simpliciter fares 
esse, saltern sic me dixisse. Num justa hie (mi 
f rater) collectio ? An non juste in te quadret illud 
Pauli ad Romanos? “ Sic aiunt nos dicer e, sic 
malt loquuntur de nobis, sed quorum damnatio justa 
estf inquit: et tamenjustius videri possunt ex Paulo 
collegisse adversarii, qudm tu ex me. Jam si idem 
Dei verbum nunc quod prius, neque minus Deo 
gratum acceptumque, quisquis interim Minister 
verbi fuerit ; nonne et eadem damnatio calumnia- 
tor es ministri munc manet quae oUm? Longe inter est ^ 
5 
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iicas ^ omnes per ostium non intrantes fares esse* et 
* omnes simpliciter fares esse' Sed unde {quaso) dum 
ego dico ‘ omnes per ostium non intrantes fares esse, 
videor tibi dicere ‘ omnes simpliciter fares esse V nisi 
fortt plerique omnes mdentur tibi aliunde ascen- 
ders, et non per ostium intrare ? Quod si senseris, 
at nolito dicere, si sapis {sapis autem plurimum) 
quod sentis. Cum quanto enim id duveris tuo 
periculo, ipse *cideris : et nisi id senseris, cur per 
Deum immortalern ego non possum dicere ‘ omnes esse 
fares, qui per ostium non intrantes ascendant 
aliunde, quibuscunque interim titulis splendescant,' 
nisi videar tibi dicere statim ‘ omnes ad unum fares 
esse ; ’ et turn quae te potius cepit dementia, dum sic 
colligis, et plures fares quam pastores colligendo 
esse feceris. PPam velis nolis ’cerum est quod ego 
dixi, nempe ‘ quotquot per ostium non intrant, sed 
aliunde ascendant, fares et latrones esse, seu 
Papee seu Episcopi fuerint. Quare dum sic in 
ipso exorbitas limine, quo quorsim attinet reliqua 
examinare ? Sed age, hoc tibi arridet plurimum, quhd 
Pharisai sunt tarn teeth a Christo reprehensi, et 
non palam : quomodo turn non displicebit h regione 
tibi acerbissima ilia, simul et apertissima crimi- 
natio, in os et coram turba illis objecta “ Va vobis 
ScribcB et Phariscei ! ” hypocritcB ubi nominati tax- 
antur f Sed ‘ Christas,' inquis, ‘ Deus erat, perm- 
caciam cordis conspicatus: tu 'verb homo paten- 
tium intuitor, non mentium rimatord Sum sanh 
homo [uti dicis) id quod citra tuam operamjam olim 
habeo exploratum : homo {mquam) sum, non labem 
in alieno corde delitescent em, sed mtam omnibus 
patentem et expositam intuitus ; adehqueexfructi- 
bus cognoscens, quos Ckristus admonuit ex fructibus 
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cognosccndos: ipsum guorundam vivendi genus lib en- 
ter dumnans denique^ quod in sacris Uteris sacris- 
que interpretibus damnatum toties comperio; nihil 
id quidem moratus, qucecunque ipsum amplectuntur 
personcz : quod dum ego jfacio^ ixeque cordium late- 
bras ulterius penetro, nonne immerith abs te repre- 
hendor ? qui non homo meciim, sed plus quam homo 
esy dum mei animi emphasim melius n6sti per arro- 
gantiam, quam egomet mm; utpoie qui non sat 
habes quce dico novisse, sed quce sentio nondum dicta 
noveris, ahditissima cordis mei penitissimi rimatuSi 
ne non scire in te ipsum competeret, quod in me tor- 
quere molituses; nimirhm noli ante tempusjudicare, 
noli condemnai'e, ut discus quam oportet mendacetn 
non esse immemorem, neproprio forsan gladio ju- 
guletur, et infoveam incidat ipse quam struxerat 
alteri. Nam dum ego pronuncio ‘fares esse, quot- 
quot per ostium non infrantes ascendant aliunde^ 
tibi non verba solum audienti, sed et corculum meum 
contemplanti omnes ad unum fares esse pronuntio, 
excepto me ipso videlicet et aliis mece farince homi- 
7iibus Jiescio {inquis) quos. Sed quis illam fecit ex- 
ceptionem, nisi tu, qui cognoscens occulta cordium sic, 
inquis, sensisse videris ? Sed tibi sic sensisse video?', 
cui et dixisse videor, quod (ut liquidissimt constat) 
neutiquam dixi. Sed tibi peculiare est alios a cordis 
intuitu prohibere, ut ipse intueai'is solus quicquid 
est in corde, acie videlicet tarn perspicaci, ut videos 
in corde quod in corde nondum est natum : id quod 
ibifacis, dum qupd ego de ecclesid recti dixi, tu tm 
more calimniaris iniquk ; quasi ego, quod adusum 
clavium attinet, (zquassem omnes cum Petro, ckm 
ne unum quidem verbuni de clavium potestaie sit 
dictum ; imh ne cogitatum quidem, neque Petri pri- 
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matui derogatum^ ut cujus nulla sit facta mentio. Sed 
tu pro tiio candore sic colligis^ dum ego nil aliud 
quam admonui auditores ecclesiam Christi super pe- 
tram non super arenam Jundatam: ne mortudjidc 
plus satis hcBreant^ tumperituri et port is infer ovum 
fcedissimh cessuri; sed fdem operibus ostendant^tum 
demum mtam cBternam habituri. Quid ego minus 
quam omnes Christianas^ ut ego smn^ sacerdotes 
dixerim esse f Sed oculatissimi simt inmdi ad coU 
ligendum quod ^enantur- Nonne hlc optima jure 
cogor nonnihil Christianae caritatis in tuo pectore 
desiderare ? Qui^ dum nescis cnofutare quod dicoy 
miris rnodis mihi impingis quod possis conjutare. 
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[1483— 1555.] 


Stephen GARDINER, the cWef contriver and 
instrument of the religious persecutions in the reign 
of Queen Mary, is supposed to have been the natural 
son of Lionel WidviUe, Bishop of Salisbury and bro- 
ther to Elizabeth, the Queen of Edward IV. That 
prelate, in order to conceal his incontinence from the 
world, married his concubine when pregnant to one 
of his menial servants, whose name was Gardiner, 
and who thus became the reputed father of her child. 
He was bom about the year 1483, at Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s in Suffolk; and in process of time became 
a student at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he first 
distinguished himself by his skill in Greek, his ele- 
gance in speaking and writing Ciceronian Latin, 
and his rapid progress in general learning. After- 
ward, confining himself exclusively to the study of 
the civil and canon law, he was in 1521 honoured 
with the degree of LL. D. ; and his high academical 
reputation recommending him to the notice of the 

* Authoeities. Herbert’s Life of Henry VIII., Burnet’s 
History of the Eformation, Biograyhia Britannicu, and British 
Biography. 
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most illustrious men at court, particularly Thomas 
Duke of Norfolk and Cardinal Wolsey, he was by 
the latter taken into his family in the capacity of 
Secretary. 

In 1525, the King paying a visit to the Cardinal, 
found Gardiner employed in drawing tne plan of a 
treaty of alliance with Francis L, which had been 
projected by his employer ; and on perusing it, was so 
struck with his political talents, that from this time 
he received him into his confidence, and as a proof 
of it sent him to Rome in 1528 to negociate the 
famous divorce. Edward Fox, Provost of King’s 
Collie, Cambridge, and Almoner to his Majesty, 
was joined in the commi^ion ; only as second how- 
ever to Gardiner, who was esteemed the best civilian 
in England, and stiled by Wolsey in his credential- 
letters to the Pope, ‘ Primary Secretary of the most 
Secret Councils.’ 

When the embassadors arrived at Chdeto, where 
the Pope then resided, Gardiner with great freedom 
of language represented to his Holiness (Clement VII.) 
the risk he ran of losing England by plajing a double 
game, and how much injury he would do to Wolsey, 
if he disappointed his expectations. By this method he 
succeeded in obtaining, what his instructions reqxiired, 
a new commission for trying the cause in England, 
directed to Wolsey and Campeggio. 

The account of this negociation, which Fox car- 
ried home with him, highly delighted the King and 
Anne Bole™ ; but the Pope being taken ill, Wolsey 
sent despatches to Gardiner, desiring him to wait 
the event, and to exert himself in supporting his in- 
terest with the Cardinals, that in the event of that 
prelate's death he might be elected his successor. 
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The recovery of his Holiness for a time put an 
end to his intrigues. Another service Gardiner 
rendered to Wolsey during his embassy, which was 
peculiarly grateful to him : he reconciled the Pope 
to the endowing of his two colleges, at Oxford 
and at Ipswich, out of the revenues of the smaller 
monasteries. Finding Clement, however (as his en- 
voy assured him) determined not to sanction the 
divorce, Henry recalled Gardiner from Rome, in 
order to avail himself of his talents in the manage- 
ment of his cause before the legatine court. 

Upon his return, the archdeaconry of Norfolk 
was bestowed upon him in 1529 by Nyx: Bishop of 
Norwich, for whom he had obtained some favours 
from the Pope. This appears to have been his first 
preferment in the church. In his temporal career, he 
made a more rapid progress ; for the King, having con- 
stant occasion for his services, made him Secretary 
of State. And when Campeggio the year following 
referred the decision of the matter to Rome, Gardiner 
(who had, for some time, been Master of Trinity-Hall) 
in conjunction with Fox found out Cranmer, and 
having engaged him to write in favour of Henry’s 
wishes undertook to manage the University of Cam- 
bridge, so as to procrn’e their declaration on the royal 
side, after Cranmer’s book shoiild have appeared in 
it’s support.^ 

For these exertions, his Sovereign amply rewarded 
him with ecclesiastical preferments : in the spring of 
the year 1531, he was installed Archdeacon of 

* Gardiner wished to take to himself the credit of Cranmer’s 
judgement ; but Fox, who had concurred with him in soliciting 
it; more ingenuously informed the King of it’s true source. 

VOL. I. X 
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Leicester, upon which he resigned the archdeaconry 
of Norfolk ; and in the September following, he also 
vacated the former in favour of his coadjutor Dr. Fox, 
who became subsequently Bishop of Hereford. In 
November, he was consecrated Bishop of Winchester. 

Dr. Gardiner, it appears, was not apprised upon 
this occasion of the intention of Henry, who would 
sometimes rate him soundly, and, at the instant he 
bestowed on him the vacant see, put him in mind of 
it. I have often,” said he, squared with you, 
Gardiner (a "word he used for these kind of rebukes)^ 
but I love you never the worse, as the bishopric I 
give you will convince you.” 


* Henry had another practice, which he called ‘ whetting : * 
this was scolding with pen, ink, and paper, and when some of 
Gardiner’s friends saw letters addressed to him of this descrip- 
tion, they concluded he was a ruined man ; but he, who knew 
the King^s temper, was in no pain upon that account : to use his 
own words, “ he folded it up in the matter, and bore it patiently.’^ 
He has himself related an incident indeed, which happening while 
he was yet but imperfectly acquainted with his royal master, 
caused him great annoyance- Having been joined in commission 
with the Earl of Wiltshire upon some affair, which had not been 
managed to his Majesty’s satisfaction, he owns that ‘ he was quite 
confounded by the coarse and violent reprimand, which he re- 
ceived in his collegue’s presence.’ Before they separated how- 
ever, Henry took him aside, and told him that, ‘ though he could 
not take such a liberty with the Earl, he w'as quite as angry with 
the one as the other.’ 

When Wolsey, in consequence of the loss of his capricious 
Sovereign’s favour, was falling from his high station, he is said 
to have had recourse to the mediation of his old servant Gar- 
diner: but, though great pains have been used to prove that 
the Secretary was not ungrateful, it may still reasonably be 
doubted, whether his exertions upon the occasion were either 
tery active, or very sincere. The earnest, humble, and even 
mean terms, in which the disgraced Cardinal entreated his inter- 
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In 1533, the new Prelate sat with Dr. Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, when he declared the 
marriage of Katharine with the Edng null and void. 
During the same year, he was sent to jMarseilles, 
that he might watch over the interview between 
the French King and the Pope ; and Bonner, who 
had been despatched after him with the appeal of 
Henry and Cranmer to the next General Council 
lawfully assembled, complained bitterly (we find, in a 
letter to Cromwell) of his haughty and stubborn 
temper, w^hich as his power increased, broke forth 
into acts of brutal cruelty. 

Upon his return to England he was injoined, not 
only with the other Bishops to acknowdedge the King 
as supreme head of the church, but also to defend his 
supremacy. This defence he published, under the 
title, De Vera Obedientid^ ^ Of True Obediencef 
He never indeed declined vindicating Henry’s pro^ 
ceedings in the business of his divorce, his subse- 
quent marriage, or his renunciation of the dominion 
of the see of Rome : but he was an arch-dissembler ; 
as he was, all the while, strongly attached to every 
superstition of the Romish church. 

In 1535, when Cranmer, who had begun a provin- 
cial visitation, sent a monition to him, acquainting 
him that he should inspect the diocese of Winchester, 
he left no artifice unattempted to evade the threatened 


cession, and his continually plying him through ‘ his trusty 
friend ’ Cromwell with letters, must be allowed to place Gardi- 
nler’s zeal in at least a problematical light. Wolsey’s temporary 
reprieve may, indeed, more probably be referred to some com- 
punction or compassion influencing the King’s breast in behalf 
of his old favourite, than to any very warm solicitations^-of his 
new one, 

X 2 
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scrutiny : and, in the following year, he opposed with 
no less earnestness the Metropolitan's petition to the 
Kang for a new translation of the Bible, as well as 
Cromwell’s design of forming a religious league with 
the princes of Germany,^ 

In 1538, he was sent embassador with Sir Henry 
Knevet to the German Diet, where he is allowed to 
have acquitted himself admirably, in regard to his 
commission ; but he was suspected of holding a secret 
correspondence with the Roman PontiflF, in order to 
re-introduce the papal authority into his native coun- 
try. This suspicion was farther confirmed when, 
upon his return, he advised the King to exert him- 
self zealously in the prosecution of the Sacramen- 
tarians,’ or heretics denying the real presence: in 
consequence of which, one John Lambert, a school- 
master (according to Burnet, a learned and 
good man'’) charged with having committed to 
writing his arguments against transubstantiation, 
was accused before Cranmer and Latimer. By 
these prelates, however, he would have been screened 
from prosecution, had he not unfortunately appealed 
to the King. Gardiner, improving the opportunity, 
prevailed upon Henry to try him in person. Upon 
this occasion the royal judge first, and after him 
Cranmer, attempted to prove the doctrine of the 
Real Presence from Scripture. The Primate 
was foflowed by Gardiner, and eight other bi- 
shops ; and the poor \ictim, overawed and exhausted 
by a disputation of five horns, was soon afterward 


* About this time, likewise, he w^ent on a second embassy to^ 
France, and procured the banishment of Reginald Pole, Dean 
of Exeter, from that kingdom. 


3 
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burnt in Smithfield with circumstances of uncommon 
barbarity. 

In 1539? Gardiner gave a fresh instance of his 
persecuting spirit ; by advocating the act of the Six 
Articles, commonly called the " Bloody Statute/ when 
it was before the House of Lords. His subsequent 
conduct, indeed, leaves but little doubt of the truth 
of the accusation, brought against him by wiiters of 
the first authority, that he framed all those articles 
himself; and he certainly was extremely earnest 
in their support in the Upper House, where they 
were vigorously opposed by Cranmer and Cromwell. 
To him, also, the death of Dr. Robert Barnes, 
who with two others was burnt shortly afterward,^ 
is with reason attributed : as he was first imprisoned 
on account of a sermon, in which he had arraigned 
the conduct of this sanguinary Prelate. 

Upon the disgrace of Cromwell, Gardiner was 
elected Chancellor of Cambridge. In this high situa- 
tion, he gave a melancholy proof of his bigoted at- 
tachment to existing customs : for upon Cheke’s at- 
tempting to introduce his improved pronunciation of 
Greek into that university, he immediately by a dic- 
tatorial edict prohibited the ^ innovation,’ as he termed 
it, under the severest penalties.f In vain Cheke al- 

* Three papists were at the same time hanged, drawn, and 
quartered for denpng the King’s supremacy. Upon which a 
Frenchman remarked, ^ that they had a strange way of managing 
matters in England; for those who were for the Pope were 
hanged, and those who were against him were burnt! ’ 

f How far the pronunciation in question had been vitiated, 
may be inferred from a passage in the Chancellor’s Mandate: 
At et E, oi et ah t so7io ne distinguito : tantiwi in ortliogr aphid 
sonum servato, H, {, v, mio eodemque sono exprimito. The learned, 
he added, were more likely to corrupt the sound of letters, than 
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leged the authority of Erasmus, and other learned 
foreigners, and observed that ‘ he was merely solicit- 
ous to vindicate the truth.’ His powerM opponent 
exclaimed, 

— — Qiizd non mortalia pectora cogit 
Veri qiusrendi James ? * 

and injoined him not to be the cause of removing 
‘ an evil well-placed.’ Tiaith, however, at length 
prevailed over oflBcial tyranny, and the new method 
was gradually received in the Universities and 
throughout the kingdom. 

His next step was to decry the new translation of 
the Bible, which had been published by Cromwell’s 
authority in 1536, and was brought before the con- 
vocation to be examined soon after his death. Gar- 
diner condemned it as defective, and meanly quibbled 
upon many Latin words in the New Testament,! which 
as he pretended, coHd not be translated with proper 
dignity, and must therefore be continued in Latin.! 
Thus the delay of the royal sanction was obtained, 
and Cranmer was obliged to move the King to have 
the peiTisal of it referred to the two L'niversities. 

In 1543, Gardiner was one of the Commissioners 

the unlearned; being wont to have so much regard to euphony, 
or the gracefulness of the sound of words. Cheke had objected 
that, upon the old system, ‘there was no difference between Pesti- 
lence and Famine’ ( AoiM<o? and But it was change of any 

kind, that Gardiner regarded as dangerous; and he rejoined 
with warmth, Utere moribus antiquiSy i^erhis *vero p'cesentibus^ et 
Ttiiiltb magis sonis. 

* ‘ ^Vhat does not the appetite of discovering truth impel the 
human breast to dare I ’ 

f In the Vulgate Version. 

J Two of the words, indiscriminately taken, will convince the 
jreader of the poverty of this artifice : Penitential Adorare, 
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appointed to negotiate a peace with Scotland, and 
also a treaty of marriage between the young Queen 
of Scotland and Edward Prince of Wales. But 
these affairs of state did not divert his attention from 
his tw'o favourite points; the persecuting of those 
wEom he called " Heretics,’ and preventing the pro- 
gress of what w^as stiled ^ the New Learning,’ which 
consisted chiefly in acquiring such a skill in the 
Greek language as enabled men to read the primi- 
tive Fathers, and thus to discover the innovations 
of the Romish church. Accordingly, this year he 
lodged an information against some Protestants at 
Windsor, and moved the King in council to grant 
a commission to search suspected houses for here- 
tical books ; in consequence of w^hich, four persons 
were apprehended, three of w^hom w^ere subsequently 
condemned and burnt. 

After his infamous attempt however to ruin Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,^ which took place about this time, 
Henry began to conceive a bad opinion of him ; and 
a circumstance speedily occmred, which proved that 
in his heart he wished for the restoration of the 
Pope’s authority. In 1544 German Gardiner, his 
relation, chief confident, and private secretary, was 
tried, condemned, and executed, for having denied 
the King’s supremacy. His Majesty naturally con- 
cluding upon this occasion, that Gardiner himself 
must secretly harbour the same sentiments, had de- 
termined to send him to the Tow-er : but the Bishop 
apprised of liis design, and knowing that he loved 
sincerity, w^ent to him, and upon his knee^ craved his 
pardon, promising for the future to be a new man. 

f For the particulars, see that prelate's Life in this Volume. 


4 
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He succeeded in his application; and in 1545 
was despatched to Handers on an embassy to the 
Emperor, to arrange a league between Charles, 
Francis I., and Henry. This opportunity Cranmer 
was anxious to improve, by persuading the King to 
abolish some of the most ridiculous ceremonies of the 
existing worship; but Gardiner having received in- 
telligence of the project, assured his Sovereign, that 
he should certainly fail in his negotiation, if any 
innovations were suffered in the English church. 
Upon his return in 1546 the persecution, which 
had abated during his absence, was renewed with 
additional cruelty. His associate in this bloody bi- 
gotry was the Chancellor Wriothesley, who when 
the Lieutenant of the Tower refused to torture a 
lady* any longer, had the brutal inhumanity to 
throw off his gown, and draw the rack himself, till 
he left her almost lifeless. 

But Gardiner, with Mgher ambition, aimed at 
no less than a royal victim. Queen Katharine Parr. 
This lady favoured Cranmer, and the fiiends of the 
Reformation, which rendered her extremely obnoxious 
to the Popish party. And, m the last year of Henry’s 
life, they had nearly accomplished her destruction: 
for after an argument pertinaciously held by her in 
favour of the new opinions, Henry in the presence of 
Gardiner exclaimed with warmth; “A good hear- 
ing it is, when women become such clerks, and a 
thing much to my comfort, to come m mine old age 


* As this courageous woman, whose name was Ajscougb, re- 
fused to criminate the Duchess of Suffolk, and other ladies of 
the court, she expiated soon afterward for her own ‘ heretical ’ 
opinions in the flames. 
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to be taught by my wife ! ” The Bishop, with equal 
subtilty and malice aggravating her offence, insinu- 
ated, that ‘ he and his friends could make great dis- 
coveries against her Majesty, if they were not held 
in awe by her faction.’ By such arts he prevailed 
upon the King to sign an order for her arrest ; but 
the Chancellor, to whom it was entrusted, happen- 
ing to drop it out of his bosom, it was immediately 
earned to the Queen; who so wrought upon her 
husband’s affections, as not only to dispel his sus- 
picions, but also to excite in his breast a resent- 
ment against Gardiner, which he never afterward 
laid aside. 

Gardiner, however, still continued about the court; 
and though upon Hemys death he had the mortifica- 
tion to find himself excluded from the regency,* he 
ceased not to importune the Protector by letters, dis- 
suading him from making any alterations in religion 
during the minority. But Somerset and Cranmer 
had now begun to take measures for completing the 
Reformation : among others, a royal visitation was 
set on foot, and the Homilies w'ere appointed to be 
read in all churches. At the same time, Erasmus’ 
paraphrase of the New Testament was translated 
into English, and a copy ordered to be kept in every 
parish. Gardiner’s opposition to these proceeding 
was so strenuous, that he was cited to appear before 
the Council in September 1547, where he was ac- 
cused of ha\Tng written letters to that board, and of 

* Henry, on being reminded by Sir Antony Browne (a great 
friend of the Bishop) of this omission, replied; ‘‘ Hold your 
peace : I remembered him well enough, and of good purpose 
have I left him out. For surely, if he were in my testament, 
and one of you, he would cumber you all ; and you should never 
rule him, he is of so troublesome a nature.” 
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haring uttered many things in contempt of the exist- 
ing Ausitation ; in confirmation of which, he then re- 
fused to receive the Homilies, or to pay any obedi- 
ence to the King’s visitors in his diocese. Upon this, 
he was committed a close prisoner to the Fleet, where 
he was undoubtedly treated -nith improper severity.* 
He was released however in December, at the end 
of the sessions of parliament, and immediately re- 
paired to his diocese. 

Here he opposed, to the utmost of his power, the 
preachers sent down by the Council to inculcate the 
principles of the Reformation : in some places order- 
ing the rectors to deny them the use of their pulpits ; 
in others, ascending himself before them, and warn- 
ing the congregations to beware of their doctrines. 
Complaints being transmitted to court of his con- 
duct, he was in 1548 again brought before the 
Council; and after receiving a reprbnand, confined 
to his owm house tUi he had given satisfaction, 
by delivering before his iMaJesty a discom’se, with 
respect to the matter of winch he was to be di- 
rected by Sir William Cecil. But in the execution 
of this injunction far &om giving the satisfaction re- 
quired, wliile he acknowledged the King’s supremacy, 
he derJed that of the I’egency, and spoke contemptu- 
ously of the Council : upon w inch he was sent to the 
Tower the next day, and continued a prisoner for the 
remainder of the reign of Edward VI. f 

* His imprisonment, indeed, was itself illegal, as he had not 
been judicially convicted of any crime. 

f When the Protector^s disgrace was projected, his enemies 
thought that they could not employ a more skilful person than 
Gardiner to draw up the articles of impeachment against him ; 
and having performed this service, he naturally expected his re- 
lease from the new Council; but he was disappointed. 
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The cortferences which he held with the Lords of 
the Council, and their treatment of him during his 
confinement, are variously represented by the Popish 
and Protestant writers. It is certain, however, that 
he once actually signed his approbation of aU the mea- 
sm’es, which had been taken toward a Reformation : 
notmthstanding which, the Popish writers boast his 
invariable attachment to the old faith ! — But this was 
not the first, or the only, instance of his duplicity. 

In 1551, after twenty-two sittings of a court of de- 
legates over which Cranmer presided, he was deprived 
of his bishopric, for disobedience and contempt of the 
royal authority. From this time he employed liim- 
self in composing Latin poems, translating into Eng- 
lish verse the poetical parts of the Old Testament, 
and drawing up some polemical tracts. He like'wise 
consoled himself with the idea, which he frequently 
expressed, that ‘ he should live to see another change 
of fortune, and another court, where he should be 
as great as ever.’ 

This anticipation, which wiU not be thought to 
partake much of the spnit of prophecy, when the 
political situation of affairs during Edward’s illness is 
duly considered, was but too well founded : for Queen 
Mary, on the third of August 1553, making her so- 
lenrn entry into the Tower, Gardiner in the name of 
himself and his feUow-prisoners (the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the Duchess of Somerset, Lord Courtenay, 
and others of high rank) addi-essed a congratulatory 
speech to her Majesty, who gave them all their liber- 
ties, and (as Lloyd affirms) kissed Gardiner, calling 
him ‘ her prisoner.’ * On the eighth of the same 


* A prisoner for her cause. 
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month he performed, in her presence, the Romish 
obsequies for the deceased King, whose body had 
been buried in Westminster with the English ser- 
vice by Archbishop Cranmer, the funeral sermon 
being preached by Bishop Day. On the ninth, he re- 
turned to Winchester House in Southwark, after a 
confinement of somewhat more than five years. On 
the twenty-third, he was declared Chancellor of Eng- 
land, and was entrusted ndth the chief management of 
public affairs. In tliis capacity he advised the issuing 
of a proclamation prohibiting all preaching through- 
out the kingdom, except by royal licence under 
the great seal. In many places the Popish party set 
up images, and introduced the Latin service with the 
old rites, though the laws of King Edward were yet 
unrepealed ; and Sir James Hale, a judge, was ha- 
rassed by the Council with imprisonment and other 
severe usage, for having dii’ected the justices, when 
on a circuit in Kent, to carry those laws into exe- 
cution. 

On the first of October, Gardiner crowned the new 
Sovereign, and on the fifth of the same month 
opened her first parliament. He was also re-chosen 
Chancellor of Cambridge, and restored to the master- 
ship of Trinity Hall. 

We shall now be able to trace his true character, 
by observing his conduct in the different capacities of 
a civilian, a prime minister, and an ecclesiastical in- 
quisitor. By some writers it has been asserted, that 
‘ he always acted upon principle, and if he erred, 
that he did it conscientiously.’ But Burnet more pro- 
bably imputes the frequent changes in his political 
conduct, and his extreme cruelty, to his abject and 
servile spirit. The reader will judge from the fol- 
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lowing facts. The promoting of the royal divorce 
was the first service, which he rendered to the father ; 
and the reversing of it, and branding all those who 
had been concerned in it, was the first office which 
he performed for the daughter. He had, also, emi- 
nently defended the King’s supremacy *, and he had 
the credit of having penned the publications in 
vindication of Henry’s marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
which he now condemned as null and illegal. These 
circumstances do not speak highly in ffivour of his 
integrity, as a civilian and a canonist. 

Mary on her accession had publicly declared, that 
* she would force no man’s conscience on account of 
religion.’ The Chancellor, even when a layman, is 
stded ‘ the keeper of the Sovereign’s conscience ;’ but 
Gardiner, though a priest, a chancellor, and a prime 
minister, advised her Majesty, as soon as he had the 
management of public affairs, to violate her promise. 
Before the end of the year, all the laws concerning 
religion, which had been passed in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI., were repealed; and it was enacted, that 
there should be no other form of divine service, 
but that which had been used in the last year of 
Henry VIII. The convocation was assembled; and 
the clergy who were in the Reformed interest were 
threatened, insulted, and interrupted in their argu- 
ments by Dr. Weston the prolocutor, who sarcasti- 
cally observed, “ You have the w'ord, but we have 
the sword.” The tenet of transubstantiation was 
restored. Soon afterward several Protestant pre- 
lates were deprived, and the commissions for this 
purpose were directed to Gardiner, Bonner, and 
others. Such proceedings threatening a severe per- 
secution, above eight hundred subjects fled the king- 
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dom.* Their escape was most timely; for in the 
beginning of 1554 the Alarshalsea in London, and 
the prisons in other parts of the kingdom, were 
filled with ‘ heretics.’ During these commencements 
of cruelty, embassadors arrived from the emperor 
Charles V., who was likewise king of Spain, to ne- 
gotiate a treaty of marriage between his son PMlip 
and the new Queen.f This measure, obnoxious to 
the whole nation, but more particularly to the friends 
of the Reformation, who dreaded Spanish' despotism 
and the inquisition, gave rise to the rebellion under 
Sir Thomas TTyat; in which the Duke of Suffolk, 
though a prisoner in the Tower, was concerned. 
The insurrection was speedily quelled ; but the amiable 
Lady Jane Grey, the most learned and accomplished 
woman of her age, whom it was thought the Queen 
would otherwise have pardoned, with her husband 
and her father, was beheaded in consequence, and the 
Princess Elizabeth was committed to the Tower. It 
is even asserted by some writers, that Gardiner ad- 

* Concerning these exiles, Gardiner (as Lloyd informs us) 
threatened, that “ he would watch their supplies, so that they 
should eat their nails, and then feed on their fingers’ ends.” 

f This is deemed the master-stroke in Gardiner’s policy, as it 
placed an efiectual obstacle in the way of Philip’s ambitious de- 
signs. Philip indeed intended, by this very measure, to have 
rendered himself master of the kingdom ; and, when his queen 
was supposed to be far advanced in her pregnancy, applied twice 
to parliament to be constituted Regent during the infant’s mi- 
nority : offering to give ample security to surrender the regency, 
whenever that infant should be of age to govern. The motion 
was warmly debated in the House of Peers, and he was like to 
carry his point ; when Lord Paget stood up, and said, “ Pray 
who shall sue the King’s bond ?” This laconic speech had it’s 
intended effect, and the debate was quickly concluded in the 
negative. (See Howell’s Letters.) 
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vised putting her to death, saying it was in vain 
to lop off the branches, if they did not destroy the 
root, the hope of the heretics ; ’ but his infamous sug- 
gestion was over-ruled by the rest of the Council. 

A new parliament being called, and dexterous use 
having been made of 500,000/. sent over by the Em- 
peror during the elections, the marriage-treaty was 
approved and ratified by both Houses, and the nup- 
tials were accordingly solemnised at Winchester by 
Gardiner ; Philip being in the twenty-seventh year of 
his age, and Mary in her thirty-ninth. In a subse- 
quent parliament, beside the transactions relative to 
Cardinal Pole, through whose legatine power the 
people of England were once more received into 
the bosom of the Catholic church, a bill passed for 
reviving the old statutes against heretics, made in 
the reigns of Richard IL, Henry IV., and Henry V.; 
upon which Gardiner taking to his assistance another 
evil spirit worse than himself, Bonner bishop of Lon- 
don,^ under the hands of these bloody inquisitors the 
flames of persecution blazed forth with redoubled fury 
in all parts of the kingdom. 

Their first victim, John Rogers prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, was burnt in Smithfield in January 1555. 
With such severity was this unfortunate man treated, 

* Bonner (says Gilpin, in his Life of Latimer) was little more 
than an agent in the hands of Gardiner, who on many occasions 
chose rather to sit concealed, and to work mischief by proxy. It 
suited the darkness of his disposition, and he found in Bonner an 
instrument entirely adapted to his purpose ; open ears, an impe- 
tuous temper, raging zeal, a hardened heart, and an obstinate 
perseverance : so that Gardiner had only to wind him up occa- 
sionally, and give him a proper direction ; and the zealot moved 
with the regularity of a machine, and wltli what impetuosity his 
director impressed.” 
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that even his vn£e was not permitted to visit liim during 
his imprisonment, because he was a priest, and the 
marriages of the clergy had been now declared illegal.’ 

At the same time Hooper, f bishop of Gloucester, 
was re-examined. On his refusing to recant, he had 
been removed to Newgate from the Fleet; and there 

f This emineBt prelate was a native of Somersetshire, born in 
14 j 95, and educated at Merton College, Oxford. Soon after the 
statute of the Six Articles was enforced, he quitted the Univer- 
sity, and lived some time with Sir Thomas Arundel, as his chap- 
lain and steward. Sir Thomas, however, discovering that he was 
a protestant, he fled to France ; but, disliking tlie conduct of the 
Reformed in that kingdom, he returned home. After this, find- 
ing the persecution upon the Articles still continued, he dis- 
guised himself in the habit of a sailor, and reached Switzerland in 
safety, where he was kindly received by Bullinger. Upon the 
accession of Edward \ I. he came back to England, and was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the Protector; and in 1549 he became the 
chief accuser of Bonner, who was then deprived, and who never 
forgave him. In 1550, he was made Bishop of Worcester ; but 
as he declined wearing the usual vestments, the rochette and 
chimere (which he deemed profaned by superstition and idola- 
try), Cranmer refused to consecrate him, and he was sent to 
the Fleet for contumacy. The following year, however, the afiair 
was compromised, and he was permitted to hold the bishopric 
of Worcester in commendam with that of Gloucester. 

By Peter Martyr and other foreign divines, to whom the mat- 
ter was referred, it was determined that be should be conse- 
crated in the contested robes, and should wear them afterward 
only in his cathedral. This was the sera of controversies about 
caps, and gowns, and other clerical habits. 

As soon as r^Iary was seated on the throne, he was summoned 
to answer to the complaints exhibited against him by Heath the 
deprived bishop of Worcester, and Bonner, who pretended that 
he had falsely accused him in the preceding reign. But when 
he reached London, these charges were dropped ; and he was 
proceeded against as ‘a heretic’ by his avowed enemies, Gar- 
diner and Ronner, two of the Commissioners appointed to de- 
prive the prelates, and ordered to be confined in the Fleet. 
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he was visited by Bonner and his chaplains, who 
vainly offered him riches and honours if he would 
apostatise to the Romish religion, and afterward re- 
ported that ‘ he had accepted their terms ; ’ in con- 
tradiction to which he assured his fiiends and the 
public by letter, that ‘ he was more than ever con- 
firmed in the Protestant faith.’ This highly exas- 
perating the two Bishops, Bonner was sent to degrade 
him in Newgate, not as a Bishop (for as a Bishop 
they did not acknowledge him) but as a priest : and 
on the ninth of February, 1555, he was burnt at 
Gloucester in a most inhuman manner.* 

Gardiner had now brought three of the most emi- 
nent Fathers of the Reformed religion to the stake, 
but Cranmer was still reserved to answ^er his parti- 
cular \'iews. Cardinal Pole, he expected, would suc- 
ceed to the primacy, if Cranmer were taken off at this 
time ; and the death of Marcellus II. being daily ex- 
pected, he determined to use his utmost exertions to 
obtain the papacy for that prelate, in which case he 
should have no lival for the see of Canterbury. But 
though the Pope died, winle Gardiner was holding a 
congress at Calais for a treaty of peace between France 
and Spain, in w^hich commission the Earl of Anmdel 
and Lord Paget were joined, their united interests 
could not prevent the conclave from choosing Paul IV. 

Gardiner, before he proceeded upon this embassy, 

* The fire was cemposed of green wood, so that he was 
made to suffer dreadful torments, which he endured however 
with great fortitude, for above three quarters cf an hour. 
Both his legs were burnt off, before the fiiame reached his 
vitals. A pardon, on condition of recantation, was fruitlessly 
placed on a stool near the stake before this eloquent and infiex-^ 
ible old man. 
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had left the persecution of the Protestants chiefly 
to Bonner, and upon his return to England he ap- 
peared less sanguinary than before. From the new 
Pope however, with whom he held a secret corre- 
spondence, he received the promise of a cardinal’s 
hat and the legatine power, as soon as Pole could be 
properly recalled after his recent services in recon- 
ciling England to the see of Rome. 

But death put a stop to his ambitious projects, on 
the thirteenth of November of this same year. He 
died, it is said, in extreme agony, fiom a suppression 
of urine; but various reports were propagated re- 
specting both the cause, and the manner, of his death. 
He was certainly indisposed from the twenty-fturd 
of October, the last day of his appearance in parlia- 
ment, and during his illness felt great remorse for his 
past life ; frequently exclaiming, Errmi cum Pefro, 
sed nonfitvi cum Petro : “ I have sinned with Peter, 
but I have not wept with Peter.” He died at the 
palace at Whitehall, whence his remains were re- 
moved to Winchester House in Southwark, and there 
interred with extraordinary magnificence. 

His character may be summed up in a few words. 
That he was a professed courtier, who could accom- 
modate his conscience to the complexion of the times, 
the part he acted against the papal supremacy under 
Henry VIII., and the concessions which he offered to 
make in the following reign, compared with his sub- 
sequent conduct under Mary, afford abundant evi- 
dence. They also show, that he had no fixed princi- 
ples of religion ; and that his persecuting spirit, in- 
stead of originating in a misguided conscience, ought 
rather to be attributed to false and narrow views 
of policy, and to a malignant nature. When he 
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pleased, he could assume a winning address, and dis- 
play no inconsiderable degree of eloquence ; but at 
other times, particularly in trying heretics, he fre- 
quently descended to the grossest scurrility; most un- 
worthy, indeed, of the character both of the gentle- 
man and the scholar, but still more of those of the 
Christian and the bishop. 

He was a learned man ; but instead of being a 
friend to learned men, as many WTiters have asserted, 
if they differed from him in opinion,* he put them to 
death. He was author of the treatise ‘ Dt *oer& Obe- 
diential as above-mentioned, and also of the ‘ Pali- 
nodia Dicti Libri^ or a retractation of ft ; ‘ An Ex- 
plication and Assertion of the trae Catholic Faith, 
touching the most blessed Sacrament of the Altar,’ 
Ac. against Cranmer, printed abroad in 1551 ; ‘ Con- 
futatio Cavillationum,' Ac. drawn up in the Tower, 
in answer to the Archbishop’s reply; and diffCTent 
defences of himself against several of the Protestant 
exiles. Several of his Letters to the Protector, a-nr! 
others, are extant in the first edition of ‘ Fox’s Acts 
and Monuments ;’ and some addressed to Cheke f and 
Snaith, upon the pronunciation of the Greek language, 
are preserved in the library of Bene’t College, Cam- 
bridge. 


* Two exceptions indeed occur, in the instance of Sir Thomas 
Smith (who had been Secretary to Edward VI.) and Roger As- 
cham, both protestants : of whom he suffered the former to live 
unmolested, granting him a pension of one hundred pounds 
a-year for his better support ; and the latter he caused to be ap- 
pointed Latin Secretary to Queen Mary, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of many furious Papists. 

•f* Of these Letters copious extracts are given in the speci- 
mens attached to the Life of Sir John Cheke, 

y 2 
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His person appears to have been very far fi’om 
agreeable. In a description of Mm, written by 
Dr. Poynet, who succeeded him in the see of Win- 
chester, occurs the following passage : “ TMs doctor 
hath a swart colour, hanging look, fro’RTiing brows, 
eyes an inch within his head, a nose hooked like a 
buzzard, nostrils like a horse, ever snuffing in the 
wind, a sparrow mouth, great paws,” &c. As Poynet, 
however, bore a great dislike to his predecessor, tMs 
portrait may justly be supposed to be caricatured by 
personal ill-wilL 


From a Letter addressed by Gardiner to Bishop 
Ridley in the beginning of Edward VI.’s reign (in 
consequence of a sermon preached before the court, 
in wMch that prelate had censured the use of Images 
and Holy W ater), the following passages are ex- 
tracted : The letter itself is preserv’ed in Fox’s ‘ Acts 
and Monuments.’ 

‘ Master Ridley, after right hearty commendations, 
it chanced me upon Wednesday last past to be pre- 
sent at your sermon in the court, wherein I heard 
you confirm the doctrine in religion, set forth by our 
late sovereign lord and master (whose soul God 
pardon !) admonisMng your audience, that ye would 
specially travail in the confiitation of the bishop of 
Rome’s pretended authority in government and 
usurped power, and iu pardons, whereby he hath 
abused himself in heaven and earth. Which two 
matters I note to be plain, and hear without con- 
troversy. In the other two, ye spake touching 
Images and ceremonies; and as ye touched it, speci- 
ally for Holy Water to drive away devils, for that you 
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declared yourself always desirous to set forth the 
mere truth, with great desire of unity as ye professed, 
not extending any your asseveration beyond your 
knowledge ; but always adding such like words, ‘ as 
far as ye had read,’ and ‘ if any man could show you 
farther, ye would hear him ; ’ wherein you were much 
to be commended. — Upon these considerations, and 
for the desire I have to unity, I have thought myself 
bound to communicate to you that which I have read, 
in the matter of Images and Holy Water ; to the ex- 
tent you may by yourself consider it, and so weigh, 
before that ye will speak in those two points, as ye 
may (retaining yoiu- own principles) affirm still that 
ye would affirm, and may indeed be affirmed and 
maintained, wherein I have seen other forget them- 
selves. First, I send unto you herewith (which I am 
sure ye have read) that Eusebius writeth of Images, 
whereby appeareth, that Images have been of great 
antiquity in Christ’s church. And to say we may 
have Images, or to call on them wffien they represent 
Christ or his saints, be over-gross opinions to enter 
into your learned head, whatsoever the unlearned 
would tattle. For you know the text of the old law, 
non facies tibi sculptile, forbiddeth no more Images 
now, than another text forbiddeth to us pxiddiags. 
And if omnia be munda mundis to the belly, there 
can be no cause why they should be to themselves 
impura to the eye, wherein ye can say much more. 
And then when ye have Images, to call them ‘ idols,’ 
is a like fault in fond folly, as if a man would say, 
(regem) a tyrant, and then bring in old writers to 
prove, that tyr annus signified once a king ; like as 
idolum signified once an Image. But hke as tyran- 
nus was, by consent of men, appropriate to signify an 
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usurper of that dignity, and an untrue king ; so hath 
idolum been likewise appropriate to signifj' a false re- 
presentation and a false image ; insomuch as there 
was a solemn anathematisation of all those, that would, 
call an Image an ‘ idol ; ’ as he were worthy to be 
hanged, that woiild caU the king our master (Gk>d 
save him) our true just king, a tj-rant ; and yet in 
talk he might show, that a tyrant signified sometime 
a king. But speech is regarded in his present signi- 
fication, which I doubt not ye can consider right well 

‘ I verily think that for the ha-ving of Images, ye 
will say enough ; and that al^o, when we have them, 
we should not despise them in speech, to caU them 
‘ idols,’ nor despise them with deeds, to mangle them 
or cut them, but at least suffer them to stand untom. 
TVTierein Luther, that pulled away aU other regard to 
them, strove stoutly and obtained (as I have seen in 
divers cf the churches in Germany of his reformation) 
that they should, as they do, stand stiU. 

‘ All the matter to be feared is, excess in worship- 
ping, wherein the church of Rome hath been very 
precise; and specially Gregoiy, writing Episcope 
JMassiliens. ; which is contained, de Consccrat. 
(Distinct. S.) as foUoweth : 

‘ Perlatum ad nos fuerat, quod hiconsiderato 
zelo succe7Wiis sanciorwiii Imagmes, sub hdc qiiaque 
excusat'ione ne adorari debidssent, corifregeris ; et 
quidem eas adorare vetuisse omnind laudamus, fre- 
gisse verb reprehendbnus. Dic,frater, d quo fac- 
tum esse sacerdote aliquaiido auditum est, quod 
fecisti? Aliud est enim picturam adorare, aliud 
per picturam kistoriam, quid sit adorandum, addis- 
cere. Nam quod legentibus scriptura, hoc et idiotis 
prastat pictura cernentibus, quia in ipsa ignor antes 
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mient quid sequi deleant, in ipsa legunt qui literas 
nesciunt. Nude ef prcecipuh gentibus pro lectione 
pictura est. Herein is forbidden adoration, and 
then in Sexto Synodo was declared what manner of 
adoration is forbidden ; that is to say, godly adoration 
to it, being a creature, as is contained in the chapter, 
Venerabiles Imagines, in the same Distinction, in 
this wise : 

‘ Venerabiles Imagines Christiani, non deos, ap- 
pellant; neque serviunt eis ut Diis, neque spem 
salutis ponunt in eis, neque ab eis expectant futu- 
rum judicium: sed admemoriam et recordationem 
primitivorum venerantur eas et adorant, sed non 
serviunt eis cultu divino, nec alicui creatura. 

* By which doctrine, all idolatry is plainly ex- 
cluded in evident words. So as we cannot say that 
the worshipping of Images had it’s beginning by Po- 
pery : for Gregory forbade it, unless we shall call that 
synod Popery, because there were so many bishops. 
And there is forbidden cultiis divinus, and agreeth 
with our aforesaid doctrine, by which we may creep 
before the cross on Good-Friday ; wherein we have 
the image of the crucifix in honour, and use it in a 
worshipful place, and so earnestly look on it, and con- 
ceive that it signifieth, as we kneel and creep before 
it, while it lieth there, and whilst that remembrance 
is in exercise : with which cross nevertheless, the sex- 
ton when he goeth for a corse, will not be afraid to 
be homely, and hold it under his gown, while he 
drinketh a pot of ale; a point of homeliness that 
might be left, but yet declareth that he esteemeth 
no divimty in the Image. But ever since I was born, 
a poor parishioner, a layman, durst be so bold at a 
shift (if he were, also, churchwarden) to sell to the use 
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of the church at length, and his own in the mean 
time, the silver cross on Easter-Monday, that was 
creeped unto on Good-Friday. In specialties, there 
have been special abuses ; but generally. Images have 
been taken for images, with an office to signify an 
holy remembrance of Christ and his saints. And as 
the sound of speech uttered by a lively image, and 
representing to the understanding bv the sense of 
hearing godly matter, doth stir up the mind, and 
therewith the body, to consent in outward gesture of 
worshipful regard to that sound; so doth the object 
of the Image by the sight work like effect in man, 
within and without, wherein is verily worshipped that 
we understand : and yet reverence and worship also 
showed to that, whereby we attain that understand- 
ing, and is to us in the place of an instrument ; so as, 
it hath no worship of itself, but remaineth in it’s na- 
ture of stone or timber, silver, copper, or gold. 

‘ Now win I speak somewhat of Holy Water, wherein 
I send unto you the four and thirtieth chapter in the 
ninth book of the history ^ Tripartite,’ where Mar- 
cellus the bishop bade Equitius his deacon to cast 
abroad water, by him first hallowed wherewith to 
drive away the de^dl. And it is noted, how the devil 
could not abide the virtue of the water, but vanished 
away. And, for my part, it seemeth the history may 
be true : for we be assured by Scripture, that in the 
name of God, the church is able and strong to cast 
out devils, according to the gospel, in nomint mto 
dcE7}ionici tjiciuntuT^ &cc. So as, if the water were 
away, by only calling on the name of God that mas- 
ter}- may be wrought. And the virtue of the effect 
being only attributed to the name of God, the ques- 
tion should be only, whether the creature of water 
4 
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may have the office to convey the effect of the hoE- 
ness of the invocation of God’s name. 

^*#**### 

^ Albeit there hath been between yon and me no 
familiarity 5 but contrariwise, a Httle disagreement 
(which I did not hide from you), yet considering the 
fervent zeal ye professed to teach Peter’s true doc- 
trine, that is to say Christ’s true doctrine, w^hereunto 
ye thought the doctiine of Images and Holy Water to 
put awmy devils agreed not, I have willingly spent 
this time to communicate unto you my folly (if it be 
folly) plainly as it is ; whereupon ye may have occa- 
sion the more substantiaEy, fully, and plainly to open 
these matters for the rehef of such as be fallen from 
the truth, and confirmation of those that receive and 
follow it; wherein it hath been ever much com- 
mended, to have such regard to histories of credit, 
and the continual use of the church, rather to show 
how a thing continued from the beginning, as Holy 
Water and Images have done, may be w^ell used, than 
to follow the Eght rash eloquence, wliich is ever 
ad manump to mock and improve that is estabEshed, 
&c. &c. 

* Your loving fnend. 


‘ Stephen Wikchestes/ 
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[1498— 1556.] 


This eminent prelate, the son of Thomas Cran- 
mer, Esq. was bom at Aslacton in Nottinghamshire, 
in 1489^; In 1503 he was admitted of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, where he highly distinguished himself by 
his unwearied application to his studies. He had 
been some time fellow of that society, when he mar- 
ried ; but, his wife dying within the year, he was 
re-admitted to his fellowship. 

When Wolsey established his new college at Ox- 
ford, Cranmer was offered a fellowship on that foxm- 
dation, which however he thought proper to decline. 
In 1523 he commenced D. D., and became reader of 
the divinity-lecture in his own college. 

He had now acquired so much reputation in the 
University, that he was appointed one of the exa- 
miners of those, who commenced bachelors and doc- 
tors in divinity. In this office, he rendered great ser- 
vice to the cause of religion ; for he exanained candi- 

* Authorities. Strype’s Memcmah of Cranmer ; Gflpin’s 
Life of Cranmer; Burnet’s History of the Reformation ; and 
Fox’s Acts and Monuments, &c. 
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dates out of the Scriptures^ and would by no means 
sulfer them to pass, if he found them unacquainted uith 
the sacred writings. Of this species of learning the 
friars, in general, were extremely ignorant; being 
much better versed in Scotus and Aquinas, than in the 
Bible. This class of applicants, therefore, Cranmer 
occasionally rejected as insufficient, advising them to 
study the Scriptures some years longer, before they ap- 
plied for their degrees ; as ‘ it was a shame (he added) 
for a professor in divinity to be unskilled in that book, 
in which the knowledge of God and the true princi- 
ples of theology were chiefly to be found.’ In conse- 
quence of this behaviour, he was greatly disliked by 
the members of that community. Some of the more 
ingenuous of them, however, subsequently returaed 
him public thanks for his severity; acknowledging, 
that ‘ they had in consequence, by a closer study of 
the divine word, attained to a more perfect knowledge 
in religion, than they should otherw ise have done. 

During Iris residence at Cambridge, the question 
arose concerning Heniw VIII.’s divorce; and the 
plague breaking out in the University about this 
time, he retired to the house of a friend (Mr. Cressey) 
at Waltham Abbey; where casually meeting with 
Gardiner and Fox, the King’s Secretar}' and his 
Almoner, he freely delivered his opinion, ‘ That it 
would be much better to have the question, “ Whe- 
ther a man could lawfully marry- his brother’s wife ? ” 
discussed and determined upon the authority of 
God’s word, than from year to year to protract the 
decision by having recourse to the Pope : that there 
was but one truth in it, which the Scripture would 
soon manifest, being handled by learned men ; and 
that might be done as well at the Universities in 
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England, as at Rome or elsewhere.’ This declaration 
being communicated to the King so highly pleased 
him, that he directly exclaimed, ^ The man had the 
sow by the right ear,’ and gave orders that he should 
instantly be summoned to court. 

Upon his arrival in 1529 he was appointed chap- 
lain to his Majesty, and Sir Thomas Bolejn (father 
of Anne Bole}m) was desired to receive him into his 
family, and to furnish him with such books as he 
should requhe, to enable him to draw up a defence 
of the opinion which he had given respecting the di- 
vorce. In this treatise, he showed by the united 
testimonies of the Scriptures, of General Councils, and 
of ancient writers, that the Bishop of Rome had no au- 
thority to dispense with God’s w’ord ; and thence he 
proved the illegality of the Edng’s mamage with 
Katharine of Arragon, his brother Arthur’s widow. 
When he had finished his tract, he was sent to Cam- 
bridge to dispute publicly upon the subject, accom- 
panied by Gardiner, Fox, and other learned men; 
and having speedily broug'ht over a number of divines 
and ci\filians to his opinion, upon his return he was 
rewarded with a benefice and the archdeaconry of 
Taunton. 

The following year the King despatched him to 
France, Italy, and Germany, upon a similar er- 
rand ; Sir Thomas Bolejm, now^ Earl of Wiltshire, 
being appointed embassador upon the occasion, 
and furnished wdth credentials for the purpose. In 
France, they met with numerous supporters. At 
Rome, Cranmer’s treatise was delivered to the Pope, 
and he offered to justify it at a public disputation ; 
but no open advei*sary appearing, after several private 
conferences with the chief Romanists, it was ad- 
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mitted in the Pope’s chief court of the Rota, that the 
marriage was unlawful ; though it was still contended, 
that ‘ his Holiness had authority to dispense with the 
scripture-law.’ That the Pontiff, indeed, was not at 
that time wiUing to be considered as decisiv^ely hos- 
tile to the \dews of the English Sovereign, may be 
inferred firnn his constituting Cranmer his peniten* 
tiary throughout England, Ireland, and Wales. 

In consequence of these successes, the Earl of 
Wiltshire transmitted such encomiums of liis learned 
collegue, that the King appointed him his sole em- 
bassador upon the same cause to the Emperor’s court. 
This gave him an opportunity of traversing* Germany; 
and as the imperial party was at that time in con- 
stant motion, by following it he became acquainted 
with the most eminent German divines and civilians, 
many of whom embraced his opinion with respect to 
the marriage. Among othei^, the celebrated Osian- 
der, pastor of Nuremberg, publicly defended it ; and 
an intimacy between him and the English envoy en- 
sued, ■which wms still farther confirmed by Cranmer’s 
marriage with his niece. 

While he remained in Germany, the King em- 
ployed Mm in other negotiations, particularly in esta- 
blishing a treaty of commerce between England and 
the Emperor’s dominions in the Low Countries. He 
w^ent, also, upon a special mission to the Duke of 
Saxony and other Protestant princes. 

On the death of Archbishop Warham, the King 
resolved to place Cranmer in the see of Canterbury ; 
and though he assigned as Ms sole reason for this 
extraordinary promotion, that he judged him the 
fittest person among the English clergy for so dis- 
tinguished a station, there can be no doubt that his 
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principal object was, to give a sanction to his recorded 
opinion concerning the divorce, upon which he could 
then pass a decisive sentence, as under his 3 Iajesty 
the head of the church. With this view, Cranmer 
was ordered home ; but, on his arrival, he entreated 
permission to decline the high honour intended for 
him. Henry however insisting upon his compliance,^ 
Cranmer now' suggested a new opinion, which though 
it at first surprised Henry, eventually served to 
strengthen his regard. He asserted, that ^ the King 
was the supreme governor of the church of England, 
as well in ecclesiastical as in temporal concerns ; and 
that, consequently, to him appertained the full right 
of donation of all benefices and bishoprics, and not to 
any foreign authority. If therefore he must receive 
the archbishopric, from himself alone he would receive 
it, not (as wms then the custom) from the Pope, whose 
authority vithin the realm of England he totally 
denied.’ 

In conformity to this, upon his consecration in 
March 1533 , he made a notarial protest, that ^ he did 
not admit the Pope's authority any farther than it 
agreed with the express w ord of God, and that it 
might be lawTul for him at all times to speak against 
him and to impugn his errors, whenever there should 
be occasion.’ His Holiness however, agreeable to the 
usual custom, sent over the bulls, then judged neces- 
S3Ty to complete the investiture ; but Cranmer sur- 
rendered them to the King, from whom alone he con- 
sented to hold his new" dignity. Upon this, the Pontiff 
threatened him with excommunication. But the thun- 
ders of the Vatican were now' ceasing to be formidable. 
Cranmer encountered his menaces with unconcern, 
and intrepidly appealed to a General Council. 

6 
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The first service, which he performed for his royal 
patron, was pronouncing* the sentence of his divorce 
from Queen Katharine.’^ This was done on the 
twenty-third of May, In the same year, on the 
twenty-eighth of the same month he held a court at 

* An illiberal attack, made upon the new Arcnbishop by 
Dr. Milner, in his ‘ History of Winchester,’ ought not to pass 
unnoticed. “ We meet (says he) with the accustomed obse- 
quiousness of Cranmer to the passions of the tyrant, in di- 
vorcing him from his second wife (Anne Boleyn) with less cere- 
mony than he used in divorcing him from his first,” The his- 
torian has forborne to notice Cranmer’s generous attempt to save 
the Queen at the moment, when the phrensy of Henry’s rage and 
jealousy was at it’s height. Nay, more, it appears from his old 
friend Jeremy Collier (EccL Hist. II. 116.) whom on this occasion, 
however, he does not think proper to cite, that though the sen- 
tence of divorce was indeed pronounced at Lambeth, Cranmer, 
whether by chance or choice, was absent. 

Ribadeneyra, a well-known Jesuit, published at Lisbon in 1588 
a history of the English schism. Of this, of course, the heroine is 
Queen Mary, who is lavishly praised for her humanity, and with 
whom the peace and justice and happiness of England are said to 
have perished. The historian farther unblushingly affirms, * that 
Anne Boleyn was Henry’s own daughter, that Henry knew her 
to be so, and that before he married her he had kept her sister as 
his concubine.’ He alleges, also, that ‘ her nominal father remon- 
strated with him upon the incest, which she was about to com- 
mit.’ Ribadeneyra had been in London, and therefore could not 
possibly believe the falsehoods which he wrote. He tells us, that 
hymns in honour of Elizabeth were substituted in the church- 
service in place of those to the Virgin, and were actually used by 
authority in St. Paul’s; ’ that ^ Elizabeth made a law, that her na- 
tural children should succeed her ; * and that ‘ it was a common 
practice with her to send Catholic virgins of noble families to the 
stews, thus condemning them to public prostitution.’ These false- 
hoods, which are as absurd as they are atrocious, are repeated in. 
Pollini’s Italian history of the same event ; and they are to this 
day believed, not merely by the vulgar, but by all except the well- 
informed in all Catholic countries. It is not many years since, we 
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Lambeth, in which he confirmed his Majest/s mar 
riage vdth Anne Boleyn. And at the close of the year, 
when the Pope’s supremacy came under debate, he 
answered all the arguments brought in defence of it 
with such strength and perspicuity, that it was abo- 
lished by the authority of parliament, and an act 
passed establishing the Eing’s headship over the 
church. 

Having succeeded so far, Cranmer now vigorously 
exerted himself to promote the Reformation, for which 
purpose he prevailed upon the convocation to petition 
his Majesty for a translation of the Bible.^ The 

purchased for a few maravedis at Madrid the same story, printed 
like our penny histories of Jack the Giant-killer, and George 
Buchanan’s Jests, for the edification of the lower classes. ( Quart, 
Rev, xii. 335.) 

Most of these fathers were, probably, invested by the infamous 
Dr. Sanders. This man asserted, that ‘ Anne Boleyn had notori- 
ously been the King of France’s mistress.’ Another writer makes 
her ‘ the mistress of Wolsey.’ Her errors, venial as they were, 
were cruelly expiated in this world ; but this is the language in 
which a Catholic poet makes the devil speak of her, whom no 
Englishman remembers without compassion : 

Hac dextra. Me miseros nostrorumque artibus Anglos 
‘ E ccelo €veirti,Jidei te not a Cliarybdis 
Bollena obtestor, Eiiriarum quarta^ baratJiro 
Qiub solium regma tenes^ suoterque ministrat 
Henriquius fiammas ; necnon tua pronuha quonda^n 
Volseusj vitiis partum tibi grande celubris 
Incensimqiie rogis sceptrum per tempora quassat 
Ictibus^ inque aures Jaucesque immittere tentatf 
Ut tibi regnandi satietur dira cupido, 

* God’s will and commandment is (says Cranmer in a letter) 
that when the people be gathered together, the ministers should 
use such language as the people may understand, and take profit 
thereby, or else hold their peace. For as an harp or lute, if it 
give no certain sound that men may know what is stricken, who 
can dance after it— -for aJl the sound is in vain i so is it vain and 
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issue of tMs application has been mentioned in the 
life of Gardiner, -where an account is giyen of that 
Prelate’s opposition to the work. This grand object, 
although it encountered much hostilitj, finally re- 
ceived the royal sanction, and proved eminently suc- 
cessful in weaning the nation from it’s servile depend- 
ence upon the Romish church. 

^ The next salutary measure, to which the Arch- 
bishop extended his approbation, was the dissolution 
of the monasteries. He saw how inconsistent those 
foundations were with that reformation, which he 
had in view ; and he proposed, that out of their re- 
venues the King shoidd found additional bishoprics, 
in order that, the dioceses being reduced into less 
compass, the Bishops might be the better enabled to 
discharge their duty. 

He farther advised, that Henry should only receive 
the revenues of such as were of royal foundation, 
and that the estates of the rest should be employed 
in founding hospitals, grammar-schools, and other 
usefiil institutions. But the courtiers, who hoped to 
share the spoils,* determined by a parliamentary vote 


profiteth nothing, sayeth Almighty God by the mouth of St. 
Paul, if the priest speak to the people in a language which they 
know not.” {Certain most godly, fruitful, and cortf ortahle 
Letters of Saints and Holy Martyrs, &c. 1S64:. 4to.) 

* When great murmurs ensued upon this strong measure, fae- 
eause of the cessation of monastic distributions of food, &c. 
“ Cromwell advised the King to sell their lands, at verj’ easy 
rates, to the gentry in the several counties; obliging them, since 
they had them upon such terms, to keep up the wonted hospitality. 
This drew in the gentry apace.” (Burnet’s History of the Refor- 
mation.) As a considerable degree of doubt remained, how re- 
ligious persons could correctly transfer to his Majesty a property 
of which they themselves were only tenants for life, ah act of 
VOL. I. Z 
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that the revenues of all the monasteries should be 
appropriated to the Sovereign’s use; and, this resolution 
having passed into a law, Cranmer with some other 
prelates incurred the Bang’s displeasure. His Ma- 
jesty, however, subsequently adopted part of the pro 
posed plan, by founding six new bishoprics. 

parliament was framed in order to remove those rational scruples^ 
and to ‘‘ settle rapine and sacrilege (I use the words of Lord 
Herbert) on the King and his heirs for ever/^ It does not ap- 
pear to have been debated in either House, whether they had a 
power to dispossess some hundred thousand persons of their 
dwellings and fortunes, whom a few years before they had de- 
clared to be good subjects, if such as live well come under that 
denomination. Now,’’ says Sir Edward Coke, ^ observe the 
conclusion of this tragedy. In that very parliament, when the 
great and opulent priory of St. John of Jerusalem was given ta 
the King, and which was the last monastery seized on, he de- 
manded a fresh subsidy of the clergy and laity : he did the same 
again within two years, and again three years after; and since 
the dissolution exacted great loans, and against law obtained 
thera.’^ (Fourth Instit.) 

Even Latimer, enthusiastically anxious as he was, particu- 
larly by his sermons, to exasperate every Protestant bosont 
against the occupiers of monasteries and convents, wished two 
or three of these foundations might be spared in each diocese 
for the sake of hospitality. Writing to Lord Cromwell in behalf 
of the priory of Malvern, he says, ‘‘ The man (the prior) is 
old, a good house-keeper, feedeth many, and that daily : for the 
country is poor, and full of penury.”' But his hospitality and 
his infirmities were less likely to conciliate the rapacious mind of 
Henry, than the five hundred marks to the King,, and two 
hundred marks more to the Lord Cromwell,” which he tendered 
at the same time. For the credit of Latimer, I hope this eccle- 
siastic was not at the head of the priory, when the former in a 
sermon before the King observed ; ** To let pass the sokmpne and 
nocturnal bacchanals, the prescript miracles that are done upon 
certain days in the west part of England, who hath not heard ? — 
I think ye have heard, of St. Blesis’ heart, which is at Malvern^ 
and of St. Aigaifs bones, how long they deluded the people I 
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In 1537 the Archbishop, with the joint authority 
of the Bishops, published a book entitled, ‘ The In- 
stitution of a Christian iVIan.’ * While the affair of 
the monasteries was under discussion, he diligently 
visited the dioceses within his province, and by 
exertions of every kind endeavoured to promote 
the purification of the national w'orship. But Henry, 
whose chief object in the changes already introduced 
had been the indulging of his lust or his avarice, 
began now to entertain a jealousy of farther innova- 
tions. This spirit was carefully cherished by the 
Popish clergy: the interest of Gardiner and his 
faction increased,! and the King’s zeal agaiast 


* This book, being composed by the Bishops, was most com- 
soonly called * The Bishops’ Book.’ It contains an explanation 
of the Ten Commandments, the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Ave Maria, and the Sacraments. It may here be added, that 
the work entitled, ^ A necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any 
Christian Man,^ has been erroneously ascribed to Cranmer. In 
the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, indeed, is a 
MS. No, CIV., containing what are there called, ‘ Annotations 
upon the King’s Book by Archbishop Cranmer,’ Where by the 
King’s Book is intended, ‘ The Erudition of a Christian Man.’ 
For a more particular account of this volume see ‘ Burnet’s 
Hisiory of the Reformation^ L 286, where it is e-xpressly 
affirmed, that it was drawn up by a commission from the King 
confirmed by parliament. 

t Of Henry VIII.’s wavering and hesitating conduct at this 
period, the following account is given by Burnet : The King 
seemed to think, that his subjects owed an entire resignation of 
their reasons and consciences to him; and as he was highly of- 
fended with those, who still adhered to the papal authority, so be 
could not bear the haste that some were making to a farther re- 
formation, before or beyond his allowance. So in the end of 
the year 1538 he set out a proclamation, in which he prohibits 
the importing of all foreign books, or the printing of any at 
home without licence ; and the printing of any parts of Scripture 

z 2 
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heretics appeared fay his pressing the bill containing 
the She Bloody Articles. The Archbishop argued 
against it however for three days so strenuously, that 
though Henry was obstinate in passing the act, he 
yet desired a copy of his reasons against it ; and 
showed no resentment toward him for his opposi- 
tion. His Majesty, indeed, w^ould have persuaded 
him to withdraw out of the House, since he could 
not give his vote in it’s favour ; but after a modest 
excuse, Cranmer told him, that ^ he thought himself 
obliged in conscience to stay, and declare his dissent.’ 
When the bill passed, he entered his protest against 
it ; and soon afterward he sent his wife privately to 
her Mends in Germany. Nevertheless the King, 
who esteemed him for his resolution and his integrity, 
through the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, and Lord 
Cromwell, assured him of his continued favour.^ 

till they were examined by the King and his Council, — 

He requires that none may argue against the presence of 
Christ in the Sacrament, under the pain of death and of the loss 
of their goods ; and orders all to be punished, who did disuse any 
rites or ceremonies not then abolished: yet he orders them to be 
observed without superstition, only as remembrances, and not to 
repose in them a trust of salvation.” 

* Long however, before this arbitrary act was passed, Henry’s 
mind had received an impression to the disadvantage of Popery 
from a singular work published by one Fish, and called ‘ The 
Supplicacion of Beggers/ Upon this book being rehearsed in 
his presence, he shrewdly observed, ‘‘ If a man should pull 
down an old stone-wall, and begin at the lower part, the upper 
part thereof might chance to fall upon his he^.” And then 
he took the book, and put it into his desk, and commanded 
them upon their allegiance, that they should not tell to any man 
that he had seen this book. (Fox.) This work, which depicted 
in frightful colours the rapacity of the Romish clergy, was 
answered by Sir Thomas More in 1529. (Rii/iow?.) See also 
Latimer’s Life* 


5 
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Upon the death of Cromwell, in whose behalf he 
had the manly honesty to intercede with his Sove- 
reign, though in vain, the Archbishop retired for a 
time from court, and attended solely to ecclesiastical 
affairs. In 1540, he was constituted one of the 
Commissioners for inspecting into matters of religion 
and explaining some of it’s principal doctrines. In 
this office he was enabled, by his vigilance, to ex- 
clude the introduction (which his collegues had insi- 
diously meditated) of a set of Articles favourable to 
the old superstition. And, in 1541, he ordered aR 
superstitious shrines to be taken away from the 
churches, pursuant to the royal letters, which he had 
solicited for that purpose. 

The year following, he endeavoured to get the 
severe Articles moderated, and to procure for the 
people the full liberty of reading the Scriptures : but 
the Popish bishops so far prevailed, that his bill by 
restraints and limitations fell far short of the bene- 
volent design of the proposer. Even as it was, how- 
ever, his enemies could no longer brook his patro- 
nising of farther reformation ; and therefore, w^hile 
he was holding a visitation at Canterbury, they drew 
up against him several articles, which were signed 
by some of his own prebendaries, and in the namP 
of his own church presented to the Council. By 
these means, they came into the King’s hands ; who 
perceiving that the whole charge was founded in 
malice, took them with him in his barge, and ordered 
the boatmen to row to Lambeth. Cranmer was 
ready upon the stairs to receive him: but Henry 
ordered him to come into the barge, and to seat him- 
self by him; after which he began to lament the 
growth of heresy, apd the dissensions and confiision 
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that were likely to ensue ; adding, that ‘ he intended 
to find out the encourager of these heresies, and to 
make him an example to the rest.’ The Archbishop 
approved his Majesty’s resolution, but at the same 
time entreated him to ‘ consider well what heresy 
was, and not to condemn those as heretics, who stood 
up for the word of Gh)d against human inventions.’ 
“ O my chaplain,” replied the King, “ now I know 
who is the greatest heretic in Kent and produced 
the articles. That the clergy of his own church, 
and the magistracy of his own neighborhood, should 
have been guilty of such treachery, deeply afiSicted 
him : but having looked over the charges, and per- 
ceived their falsehood, he kneeled to the King, and 
acknowledging that ‘ his opinion with respect to the 
Six Articles w'as unaltered, though he had done 
nothing against them,’ desired him to grant a com- 
mission to whomsoever he pleased, to try the truth 
of the accusations. Hemy^ upon this jocosely asked 
him, ‘ Whether his Grace’s bed-chamber would 
stand the test of those articles?’ WTien the Arch- 
bishop fiunkly confessed, that ‘ he was married in 
Germany during his embassy at the Emperor’s court, 
before his promotion to the see of Canterbury' ; ’ but 
at the same time he assured the King, that ‘ on the 
passing of that act, he had sent his wife back to her 
fiiends.’ 

Henry in return for his sincerity told him, ‘he 
would grant a commission for the trial, in which 
fix)m his confidence in his integrity he should con- 
stitute himself the chief Commissioner, being well 
assured that he would bring the truth to light, even 
though it were to his owii disadvantage.’ He named 
Hr. Bellhouse as second, and left the rest to the 
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Archbishop; adding, that ‘ if he managed the matter 
wisely, he would discover a deep conspiracy against 
him.* Cranmer modestly expostulated against being 
made Judge in his own cause, but the Monarch was 
determined, and thus they parted. 

The candid Archbishop appointed his vicar-general 
and his principal register the other Commissioners, 
though he well knew they were secret favourers of 
the Romish faction. These opened their commission 
at Feversham by summoning two of the principal 
complainants against the Primate, who upbraided 
them with their ingratitude in such pathetic terms, 
that they burst into tears. He then, after ordering 
them into custody, left the farther discovery of the 
plot to his coUegues. As they proceeded however 
but slowly in the business, the King sent Dr. Leigh 
and Dr, Taylor, two eminent civilians, with fresh in- 
structions. The new Commissioners on their arrival 
issued orders to the proper officers to search the 
houses of certain prebendaries and others at Canter- 
bury suspected of being engaged in the plot, and 
to bring back with them all letters or other writings 
they could find relative to the Archbishop : and thus 
was the whole conspiracy traced to Gardiner, Bonner, 
and others. Among these papers Cranmer, to his 
heavy affliction, found letters from Dr. Thomden 
and Dr. Barber, gentlemen of his own household, 
upon whom he had bestowed uncommon marks of 
esteem and friendship. After asking them ‘ what 
punishments the blackest ingratitude deserved,’ he 
produced to them their correspondence, and dis- 
missed them from his service : but he never expressed 
the least resentment against them afterward, when 
he was obliged to see them upon public occasions. 
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His mild forgiving temper, indeed, was so generally 
known, that it became a common saying ; “ Do my 
Lord of Canterbury but one shrewd turn, and he’s 
your friend for ever.” 

A fresh instance of his Christian temper appeared 
in 1544 ; when Sir John Gostwick, one of the mem- 
bers for Bedfordshire, accused him in the House of 
Commons of manifest heresy against the sacrament 
of the altar, in his sermons and lectures at Sand- 
wich and at Canterbiuy. Henry, knowing this to be 
a fresh effort of disappointed malice, sent a message 
to Gostwick (whom he called, ‘ varlet ’) insisting that 
‘ he should acknowledge his fault, and reconcile him- 
self to the Archbishop upon which he repaired to 
Lambeth, and obtained not only Cranmer’s forgive- 
ness, but his promise plso to intercede for him with 
the King. 

Not long afterward the Duke of Norfolk, and the 
rest of the Popish party in the Council, made a 
formal complaint against Cranmer, alleging that 
‘ he with his learned men had so infected the king- 
dom, that the major part of the people were become 
abominable heretics;’ and expressing their fears, that 
this might produce commotions, like those which had 
sprung up in Germany on the same account. They 
therefore prayed, that ‘ his Grace might be com- 
mitted to the Tower, until he could be examined;’ 
giving as a reason for his imprisonment, that no man 
would dare to object matters against him, being a 
Privy Councillor, till he was confined. Their impor- 
tunities to some extent prevailed: but, the same night, 
the King sent for the Archbishop from Lambeth; and 
upon his arrival told him, how ‘he had been daily teased 
to commit him to prison as a favourer of heresy, and 
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how far he had complied.’ The Archbishop, thank- 
ing his Majesty for this timely notice, declared him- 
self -willing to go to the To-wer, and stand a trial ; 
for, being conscious of his innocence, he thought that 
the best w&y to remove all unreasonable and ground- 
less suspicions. Henry told him, ‘ he was in the 
wrong to rely so much upon his innocence ; for, if 
he were once hurried to prison, there would be \'il- 
lains enow to swear any thing to his disadvant- 
age : whereas, so long as he continued at liberty, it 
would be less easy to suborn -witnesses against him ;* 
“ and, therefore,” continued he, “ since your own 
unguarded simplicity makes you less cautious than 
you ought to be, I will suggest to you the means of 
your preservation. To-morrow you w'ill be sent for 
to the Privy Council, and examined : upon this, you 
are to request that, ‘ since you have the honour to be 
one of the board, you may have as much favour as 
they would have themselves ; that is, to have your 
accusers brought before you;’ and if they oppose 
this, and -will not comply with your request, but 
persist in sending you to the Tow-^er, then do you 
appeal from them to our person, giving them 
ring (which he then delivered to him) and they shall 
well understand how to act ; for they know I never 
use that ring for any other purpose, but to caU mat- 
ters from the Council before me.” 

The next morning, Cranmer was summoned to the 
Privy Council ; and when he arrived, was denied ad- 
mittance into the council-chamber : upon w^hich Dr. 
Butts,* one of the King’s physicians, came to him in 


* To this pious and excellent man Borbonius in his * Nugce ^ 
Jias addressed some grateful verses ; which, perhaps, may be re*- 
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the lobby among the footmen to show his respect, 
mad to protect him from insults. 

Henry, incensed that the Primate of all England 
should be used in so contumelious a manner, imme- 
diately commanded that he should be admitted into 
the council-chamber. Upon his entrance, he was 
saluted with a heavy accusation of ha\ing infected 
the whole realm with heresy, and ordered to the 
Tower, till the whole of the charge should be tho- 
roughly examined. The Archbishop ha\ing in vain 
desired to * see his accusers, and to be permitted to 
defend himself before the Council,’ appealed to his 
Sovereign; and producing the ring, which he had 
received, put a stop to their proceedings. When 
they came before the King, he severely reprimanded 
them ; expatiated on his obligations to Cranmer for 
his fidelity and integrity; and charged them, ‘ if they 
had any affection for him, to express it by their love 
and kindness to his friend.’ Thus rescued out of 
their clutches Cranmer showed not the smallest re- 
sentment for the meditated injury: but from this 
time he retained so large a share in the Monarch’s 
favour, that nothing farther was attempted against 
him during the remainder of his reign. 

He now (1545) set about a revision of the ecclesi- 
astical laws of England, which being founded on the 

garded as placing him above the ordinary level of his court- 
station, and justifying the mention of his humane and useful 
attention in this place. 

En tibi quern per te rex longo e carcere traxit, 

» * * * 

Hue iamen inviiis furiis me Ckrisius adegif^ 

Numine quo jiagra$ et tua tota domus. 

Tu pairia et requies igitur finisque malorum ; 

Tu mihi Meaenas^ iu mihi^ Butte, pater, (vii. IjS.) 

6 
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caiK>n law were incompatible alike with the King’s 
supremacy, and with the general principles of the 
Reformation. But after having drawn up with great 
labour, and by the assistance of some of his ablest 
fiiends, a new code of regulations, he had the mor^ 
tification to find his interest insuflSicient to get them 
confirmed by parliament. He was authorised, indeed, 
by Henry to publish ^ An exhortation to prayer, 
thought meet by his Majesty and his clergy to be 
read to the people ; and also a Litany, with suffrages 
to be said or sung in time of the processions.’ But 
his influence over the royal mind had partially 
declined ; and statutes were enacted, tending to lead 
the nation back to the worst principles of spiritual 
slavery. 

Upon the death of Henry VIII., Cranmer had the 
honour of placing the crown on the head of Ms suc- 
cessor. And now having a Protestant Sovereign, and 
being Mmself one of the regency, he was empowered 
to take many effectual measures, with the concurrence 
of the Protector, to perfect the Reformation. The 
book of Homilies w as drawm up, and the translation 
of Erasmus’ paraphrase of the New^ Testament en- 
couraged. The statute of the six Articles w^as re 
pealed. In a convocation held in November 1547, he 
exhorted the clergy to ^ throw off the corruptions of 
Popery, and to study the Scriptures;’ the communion 
in both kinds was established, and the marriage of 
priests was declared lawhil by a great majority. And 
Gardiner and Bonner, it was observed, w^ere particu 
laxly assiduous in executing his orders for suppressing 
ridiculous processions in their dioceses. To the Uni- 
versities he showed himself a liberal patron, by de- 
fending their rights, securing their revenues, inviting 
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and providing for learned foreigners, Martin Bucer, 
Paul Fagius, Peter Martyr, and others. The year 
following he published a Catechism, or short instruc- 
tion in the Christian religion, for the use of children 
and young persons; and a Latin treatise against 
unwritten verities, for the purpose of proving, that 
all idle traditions are to be disregarded, and that the 
Bible alone should be considered as the oracle of 
salvation. He, likewise, procured an Order of 
Council for the total removal of Images from the 
churches. 

Hitherto, his conduct had been m every respect 
irreprosLchable; but in the year 1549 he obtained a 
commission, in conjunction with Latimer, Bidley, 
and others, by no means conformable to the spirit 
of the Christianity found in those Scriptures, by 
which he professed to regulate all his actions. Com- 
plaints had been made to the Coimcil, that ‘ among 
the foreigners who had lately been encouraged (as 
Protestants fljdng from persecution) to come to 
England, several anabaptists and other sectarians 
had arrived, and were propagating their errors.’ 
The Commissioners were, therefore, authorised to 
endeavour to reclaim them ; or if they persisted in 
their opinions, to excommunicate them, and deliver 
them over to the secular power. This commission 
wore the aspect of Popish persecurion;* differing 
from it, indeed, only as to the objects ; and was 
framed, it is said, upon the model of one granted to 

* It must be conceded, we fear, that vindictive measures 
were adopted against many leading Catholics ; and in the treaN 
ment which Hooper and some others endured, in consequence 
of their scruples relative to ecclesiastical habits, the Archbishop 
cannot be considered as wholly blameless. 
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Gardiner and Bonner in the last reign, to enforce the 
observance of the Bloody Statutes. However this may 
be, Cranmer to his eternal dishonour passed sentence 
of death upon a poor ignorant woman, Joan Bocher, 
who deserved rather pity from a Christian bishop’ 
than punishment* 

She had denied, ‘ that Christ was truly incarnate 
of the Virgin, whose flesh being sinful, he could take 
none of it; but the Word (she said) by the consent 
of the inward man in the Virgin, took flesh of her.’ 
These ^ ere her assertions ; and they are to the full as 
intelligible, as many of the opinions broached by the 
commentators of the dark ages on the same mysteri- 
ous subject. Edward VI. Avas against signing the 
warrant for her execution, and at last set his hand 
to it with tears in his eyes, protesting that ‘ if he 
did wrong, it was in submission to the authority of 
the Archbishop, who must ansv^er for it to God.’ 
This making a deep impression upon Cranmer, both 
he and Ridley took considerable pains to convert the 
woman, suspending the execution from time to time 
for this purpose: but as she absolutely refused to 
abjure her opinions, she was at last burnt in May 
1550 ; and not long afterward George Van Parre, a 
Dutchman, was consigned by the same Commissioners 
to a similar destiny, for maintaining that ‘ God 
the Father was the only God, and that Christ was 
not very God.’ Such were the fruits of the old seed 
of Popery, which still continued to infest the mind s: 
of the first Reformers! Such the disgraceful conse- 
quences of their departure from the principles of the 
right of private judgement, and the sufficiency of the 
Scriptures, upon w'hich alone their secession from 
the church of Rome could be vindicated ! 
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This year likewise witnessed the deprivation of 
Gardiner, ailer he had been illegally imprisoned up- 
ward of two years, and harassed with inquisitorial 
interrogatories ; Bonner, a few months before, had 
incurred a similar fate. Cranmer ordained also several 
priests and deacons, for the first time, according to 
the form set forth in the book of Connnon Prayer, 
which having been revised and amended was estab- 
lished by act of parhament in 1552. He had now 
published his ‘ Catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament,’ 
in opposition to the doctrine of the Real Presence. 
This tract gave great offence to the Popish party, by 
whom Gardiner was persuaded to write against it.* 
In the course of the same year he had two severe fits 
of itfa essj which prevented his attending at the 
council-board, till the affair of the succession in 
favour of Lady Jane Grey was partly determined. 
This measiu-e, it appears, he at first opposed, especi- 
ally as it involved the exclusion of the princess Eliza- 
beth; but in the end he subscribed, and after Edward’s 
death he openly appeared for Lady Jane, and was 
one of her Council. On the accession of Mary, how- 
ever, a false report w'as raised, that ‘ Cranmer, in 
order to make his court to the new Queen, had 
offered to restore the Latin service, and had already 
said mass in his cathedral church at Canterbury.’ To 
vindicate himself fi:om this base aspersion, he pub- 
lished a declaration, in which he not only cleared 
himself from the imputation, but also offered, with the 

* In this reply, he severely reproaches the Archbishop for 
having persisted so many years in the belief of the Real Presence, 
and then denying it so suddenly ; Cranmer owned, indeed, that 
Ridley’s conversation had led him to this late discovery of his 
error. 
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assistance of Martyr and a few others, to maintain 
by a public disputation the Litxirgy established under 
Edward VI.* This declaration falling into the hands 
of the Council, he was cited to appear in the Star- 
Chamber, and asked, ‘ if he was the author of it?’ 
He replied in the affirmative, but complained that 
‘ it had, contrary to his intention, stolen abroad in an 
imperfect condition; as he had designed to review 
and correct it, and then to have affixed it undar 
his hand and seal at St. Paul’s, and on all the church- 
doors in London.’ 

Contrary to his own expectations, he was dis- 
missed after this examination, though he perceived his 
answer had enraged the Commissionei’s; and now his 
friends strenuously urged him to considt his safety 
by retiring beyond sea. But he thought it would 
reflect gross dishonour upon the cause, which he had 
espoused, if he should under those circumstances 
desert his station, A few days afterward he was 
summoned to attend the Council, and was charged 
with high treason against the Queen, which he had 
aggravated by dispersing seditious biUs exciting 
tumults to the great disquiet of the state. 

In November, 1553, he was attainted by the par- 
liament, and adjudged guilty of high treason. His see 
was, in consequence, declared void ; and, on the tenth 
of December, the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury 
issued commissions to several persons to exercise 

* He had been advised to Sy from the approaching storm. 
But he firmly resolved to encounter it’s vengeance; saying, 

‘ It would be no way fitting for him to go away, considering 
the post he was in : it was rather his duty to show, that he was 
not afraid to own all the changes, which were by his means 
made in religion during the preceding reign.’ 
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archiepiscopal jurisdiction in their name and by their 
authority. The Queen, also, now gave her subjects 
a specimen of her bigotry, her ingratitude, and her 
vindictiveness. She was under personal obligations 
of the highest natiure to Cranmer, who had interceded 
for her with her father, when that Prince had re- 
solved to put her publicly to death for espousing her 
mother’s cause, and refusing to submit to him after 
their separation. At that time, when neither the 
Duke of Norfolk nor Gardiner durst venture to plead 
for her, the Archbishop boldly represented to Henry, 
that ‘ such an act would fill all Europe with horror.’ 
But then he had pronounced the sentence of divorce 
against her mother, and he was a heretic! These 
two crimes were thought sufficient to cancel every 
obligation; and therefore, though with true jesuitical 
subtilty she pardoned him the treason, she left him 
in the hands of his bitter enemies, to suffer a more 
cruel death for his heresy. 

In April, 1554, he was removed with Bishops 
Bidley and Latimer to Oxford, to dispute with some 
select persons of both Universities. Upon his ap- 
pearing in the public schools, three articles were 
given him to subscribe ; in which the corporeal pre- 
sence, by transubstanriation, was asserted, and the 
mass affirmed to be ‘a propitiatory sacrifice for the 
sins of the living and the dead.’ These, he declared 
freely, he esteemed gross untruths ; and he promised 
to give an answer concerning them in wri tin g. 

That writing, on his next appearance, he delivered 
to Dr. Weston the prolocutor. From eight in the 
morning the disputation lasted till two in the after- 
noon; and diuing these six long hours Cranmer con- 
stantly maintained the truth, with great learning and 
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courage^ against a multitude of clamorous and inso- 
lent opponents. Three days afterward he was again 
brought forth to oppose Dr. Harpsfield, who was to 
respond for his degree in divinity : and here he so 
clearly showed the inextricable difficulties of the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, that Weston himself, bigot 
as he was, could not but dismiss him \^-ith ap- 
plause. In these disputations, among other slander- 
ous reproaches, the Archbishop was accused of having 
corrupted and falsified a passage w^hich, in his book 
on the Sacrament, he had quoted from St. Hilary. 
He replied, that ^ he had transcribed it verbatim 
from the printed book ; and that Dr. Smith also, one 
of their own divines there present, had quoted it 
word for word.’ To this Smith made no reply, being 
conscious that it was true. When the disputation 
was printed, one Mr. Heleot, who was in possession 
of Smith’s book, went directly to his chamber in 
University College; and comparing it vith Cran- 
mer’s, found the quotations exactly to agree. He sub- 
sequently examined a tract of Gardiner’s, entitled 
^ The Devil’s Sophistry,’ where the same passage 
was cited, and precisely in the same words. Upon 
which, he resolved to cany both the volumes to the 
Airchbishop, that he might produce them in his own 
vindication. 

On his way, however, he was stopped and brought 
before Dr. Weston and his collegues, w^ho upon in- 
formation of his design charged him with abetting 
Cranmer in his heresy, and committed him to prison. 
The next day, they again summoned him before 
them ; and threatened to send him to Gardiner, to 
be tried for treason, unless he would subscribe to the 
three articles concerning which the disputations had 
VOL. I. 2 a 
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been held. This he, at that time, refused ; but, afteir 
Cranmer’s condemnation, through fear he consented 
to it : not however till they had assured him, that ‘ if 
he sinned by so doing, they would take the guilt upon 
themselves, and answer for it to God.’ Yet not even 
this subscription, of which he afterward heartily re- 
pented, could prevail either for the restoring of his 
books, or for his entire discharge; the Master of 
University College being commanded to keep a strict 
watch over Iiim, till Gardineris pleasure should be 
kno’vvn, and if he heai'd nothing Tferther within a 
fortnight, to expel him from his society. 

On the twentieth of April, Cranmer again refusing 
to subscribe, was pronounced a heretic, and sentence 
of condemnation was delivered against him as such ; 
upon which he exclaimed, “ From this your unjust 
judgement and sentence, I appeal to the just judge- 
ment of the Almighty, trusting to be present with 
him in heaven.” His servants wei’e now dismissed 
from their attendance, and he was more closely con- 
fined. The Commissioners and a popish convocation 
next ordered his book on the Sacrament to be burnt, 
in company with the English Bible and the Common 
Prayer-Book. 

In 1555, a new commission was sent from Rome 
to try him again ; the foi’mer sentence against him 
being void in law, as the authority of the Pope had 
not yet been formally re-established. The judges 
appointed upon the occasion were Di'. Brooks Bishop 
of Gloucester, the Poijc’s delegate, and Dr. Storey 
and Dr. Martin, doctors of the civil law, the Queen’s 
Commissioners. To the two latter, as representing 
the supreme authority of the nation, Cranmer when 
brought before them paid all due respect ; but he ab^- 
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solute^ retiised to sRaw any to re^^s^tative of 
the Romish Prelate, test he &b(«iM seem to make vthe 
kast acknowledgement of Ms usurped supremacy; 

He was then charged with blasphemy and heresy, 
for what he. had done and written against the papal 
authority ; with perjury, in having violated his oath 
to the Pope ; and with incontinence, on account of 
Ms marriage. Agamst tiiese impiutations he defended 
himself with great resolution, and answ^ed sixteen 
interrogatories, which were put to him ; after which 
Brooks, in the Pope^s name, cited him to appear at 
Rome within eighty days, there to deliver Ms vindi- 
cation in person ; an act of the most flagrant in- 
justice, as it was wholly out of the power of a pri- 
soner to comply ! To add to the nbsm’dity as weR as 
the cruelty of these proceedings, the Pontiff addre^ed 
to Philip and Maay, Bonner Bishop of London, and 
Thirll^ Bfehcf) of Ely, lettm^- executory to degradfe 
and deprive Mm ; in which he was declared eontuma- 
dous, ftw' not having made Ms appearance at Rome ? 

Some time before Ms degradation, he vmrote two 
letters to the Queen, in which he represented to her 
the evils, which would result from the re-estabhsh- 
ment erf the papal authority in England ; ‘ an autho- 
rity,’ ho added, ‘ subversive not only of the laws of 
the nation, but also of the laws erf God.’ He, farther, 
endeavoured to convince her of the erroneousness of 
the Romish doctrine of the Sacrament. He vindicated 
himself in Ms refusal to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Bishop of Rome ; and reminded her Majesty, 
that at her coronation she took an oath to that Prelate 
to be obedient to him, to defend Ms person, and 
to naaintain Ms honour, laws, and privileges; and, 
at the. same time, another oath to the kingdom, 
2 A S 
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to TTnaintain the laws, liberties, and cuStoii7S of the same. 
He entreated her seriously to examine both these ob^ 
ligations, and to mark how they would agree, and then 
to act as her conscience should direct. He feared, 
he said, that ‘ there were contradictions in them ; 
and that those, who should have informed her Majesty 
thoroughly, had not done their duty therein.’ He 
complained, that ‘ he was kept from the company of 
learned men, from books, from counsel, and from 
pen and ink,- except what was now granted him in 
order to write to her Majesty.’ And ‘ as to his appear- 
ance at Rome, if she would give him leave,’ he added, 
‘ he would appear there ; and he trusted in God, that 
he would enable him to defend his truth there as 
well as here.’ 

From a delay in the proceedings, which has been 
accounted for in the Life of Gardiner, the mortifying 
ceremony of degradation was not performed till the 
fourteenth of February 1556, when the Archbishop 
was brought before Bonner and Thirlby. After they 
had read their commission from the Pope, Bonner 
scurrilously insulted over him in a most unchristian 
manner. For this he was frequently rebuked by 
his coUegue, whose gentle nature melted into tears 
at the afflicting spectacle. They, next, proceeded to de- 
grade him ; and that they might render him as ridi- 
culous as possible, robed him in an episcopal habit 
made of canvas. Cranmer then, pulling out of his 
sleeve a written appeal, said, “ I appeal to the next 
General Council.” After this, they put on him an old 
thread-bare gown and a townsman’s coat, and in that 
garb delivered him over to the secular power. As 
they were leading him to prison, a gentleman came 
and gave some money to the bailiffs to be expended 
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in procuring him a few comforts. ' For this charitable 
action, Bonner ordered him to be seized ; and, had he 
not found powerful intercessors, he would have been 
sent to the council to be tried for his suspicious bene- 
volence. 

While the Archbishop continued in confinement, no 
endeavours were omitted to win him over to the church 
of Rome. Many of the most eminent divines in the 
University .resorted to him daily, hoping by argu- 
ments and persuasions to effect his conversion, but in 
vain. At length his enemies, finding that neither 
threats nor sophistries could shake his fortitude, de- 
vised a stratagem which proved fatal to his repu- 
tation. They removed him from prison to the lodg- 
ings of the Dean of Chiist-Church, treated him with 
the highest respect, and made him large promises of 
the Queen’s favour and . the restitution of his former 
dignities, provided he would set his name to a par- 
ticular paper. For some time, he resisted their im- 
portunities : but by continual representations of the 
difference between living many years honoured and 
esteemed, and the horrors of voluntarily as it were 
ending his days in flames, human frailty gave way ; 
and in an unguarded moment he signed six dif- 
ferent documents, one explanatory of another, ac- 
knowledging his belief of the Romish religion in 
the most ample terms, avowing his sorrow for his 
past errors, exhorting all whom he had misled to re- 
turn to the Catholic faith, and protesting that ‘ he 
subscribed the paper willingly and solely for the ac- 
quittal of his conscience.’* 

* On Cranmer’s death, the Papists artfully and eagerly circu- 
lated a small 4to pamphlet in six leaves, entitled, ‘ All the Sub- 
myssions and Recantations of Thomas Cranmer, late Archebyshop 
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This recantation the Popish party caused to be 
printed, and dispersed, with all expedition ; and now 
the base perfidy of his persemtors displayed itself in 
it’s blackest colours. Even t}« Queen, whose honour 
was concerned that the promises made in her name 
should not be vidated, was the first to declare that 
‘ his recanting must not serve his turn.’ “ It was, in« 
deed, good (she said) for his soul, that he had re- 
pented, and might do good to others; but yet the 
sentence must be executed.” Her Majesty seems to 
have adopted the horrible c^imion, at that time main- 
tained by some of her own church, that ‘ Faith was 
not to be kept with heretics.’ The warrant for his 
execution was, accordingly, sent down to Oxford; but 
he was kept in profisund ignorance of the fatal man- 
date, under an apprehension that he would otherwise 
retract his recantation. Dr. Cole, Provost of Eton, 
likewise, who was appointed to preach a seraion at 
the stake, the very day before the execution visited 
him in prison, and exhorted him to remain steadfest 
in the faith to which he had subscribed, without mak- 
ing any mention of his approaching death. 

On the twenty-first of March, 1556, the day ap- 
pointed for this authorised murther, several members 
of the council and other persons of rank, who had 
been despatched to Oxford to prevent tumults, as- 


of Canterburye, trocly set forth both m Latyn andEnglysh, agree- 
able to the Originalles wrytten and subscribed with his ovvna 
handed 

Visum et examinatum 'per re'oerenduin Patrem et Dominum^ 
Pommwm Edmi(.ndum Episcopwm Londin, Anno M» D, LVL 

In this tract, his final recantation of these ‘ Submyssions, 
which were extorted from him^ — it ought to be mcntioned-^s 
carefully suppressed. (Beloe, III. 8G*) 
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sembled early in the morning : when it was agreed, 
on account of the rain, that the sermon should be 
preached at St. Mary’s church; and, accordingly,Cran- 
mer was brought thither by the Mayor, accompanied 
by Lord Williams and other courtiers, and placed on 
a low scaffold opposite the pulpit. 

Dr. Cole, then, began his sermon ; the chief scc^ 
of which was, to assign some reasons why it was ex- 
pedient that the Primate, notwithstanding his recan- 
tation, should suffer. In the dose, he addressed him- 
self particularly to the venerable victim, exhorting 
him to bear up with courage against the terrors of 
death; and by the example of the thief upon the 
cross encouraging him ‘ not to despair, since he was 
returned, though late, to the profession of the true 
apostolical feith.’ 

Struck with horror at the unpaxailelied treadiery 
of the proceeding, Cranmer, during the whole sermon 
wept incessantly; alternately lifting up his eyes to 
heaven, and casting them down to the ground 
with marks of the utmost dejection. When it was 
finished. Cole desired him to make an open declara- 
tion of liis faith, as he had promised; upon which 
be knelt down, and prayed in the most fervent man- 
ner : then rising, he exhorted the people ‘ not to set 
their minds upon the worid, to chey the Q,ueen, to 
live in mutual love, to avoid covetousness, and to be 
charitable to the poor.’ He next repeated the Apos- 
tle’s Creed, and professed his belief of it, and of all 
things contained in the Old and New Testament ; 
after which he declared his and unfeigned re- 

pentance for having, o<mtrary to his faith, subscribed 
the Popish doctrines ; lamented it with many tears ; 
and declared that ‘ the hand, whidi had so offended. 
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should be burnt before the rest of his body.’ Finally, 
he renounced the Pope as Anti-christ, in the most 
express terms ; and professed his belief concerning the 
Eucharist to be the same with that, which he had as- 
serted in his book against Gardiner. 

This was a mortifying disappointment to the Pa- 
pists ; who made loud clamors, and charged him with 
hypocrisy and falsehood. But he meekly I’eplied, 

‘ That he was a plain man, and had never acted 
the hypocrite, except when he was seduced by them 
to a recantation ’ — ^Ple would have proceeded, had not 
Cole cried out from the pulpit, “ Stop the hci’etic’s 
mouth, and take him away.” Upon which they pulled 
him down with violence, and hurried him to the place 
of execution, whei’e Latimer and Ridley had suffered 
the year before. He approached it with a cheerful 
countenance ; and, notwithstanding the earnest soli- 
citations of many of the Papists, continued still to 
declare his utter abhorrence of their errors, and his 
hearty repentance for having recanted. 

After this, having knelt down and prayed, he un- 
dressed himself, took leave of his friends, and was 
bound to the stake. As soon as the fire was kindled, 
he stretched forth his right arm, and held it, stead- 
fastly and without shrinking, in the flame (only once 
wiping his face with it) till it was quite consumed; 
not expressing any great sensation of pain, but fre- 
quently crying out, “ This unworthy hand ! this un- 
worthy hand ! ” At last, lifting up his eyes to heaven, 
he expired, with Stephen’s dying words upon his lips, 
“ Lord Jesus, recewe my spirit ! ” 

“ And thus (exclaims Strype) we have brought 
this excellent prelate to his end, after two years and 
a half hard imprisonment. His body was not car-, 
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ried to the grave in state, nor buried (as many of his 
predecessors were) in his own cathedral church, nor 
inclosed in a monument of marble or touch-stone. 
Nor had he any inscription to set forth his praises to 
posterity ; no shrine to be visited by devout pilgrims,* 
as his predecessors St. Dunstan and St. Thomas had. 
Shall we therefore say, as the poet doth : 

Marmoreo Licinus tumulo jacet^ at Cato pavDOf 
Pompeius mdlo, Cluis j^utet e&.se JDeos ? ^ 

No ; we are better Christians, I trust, than so, who 
are taught that the rewards of God’s elect are, not 
temporal, but eternal. And Cranmer’s mart)T.’dom is 
his monument, and his name will outlast an epitaph 
or a shrine.” 

That the Archbishop indeed was, in most respects, 
hoth a good and a great man, may be inferred from' 
the zeal and the success, with which he laboured to 
emancipate his country from the Romish yoke. In 
his persecutions however, and in the trying conflict 
which preceded his recantation, he sinks far below his 
gentle and inflexible feUow-sufferers, Ridley and 
Latimer. 

His abilities were rather solid, than brilliant ; and 
his writings are distinguished more by then.’ good 
sense, than by their polish or their eloquence. His 
literaiy labours he had chiefly directed to those 
branches of knowledge, which were more immedi- 
ately connected with his oivn profession. He, had 
applied himself in Cambridge, to the acquisition of 
the Greek and Hebrew languages; which, though 

^ Licinus’ tomb is marble, Cato’s sod ; 

Pompey has none — and is there, then, a God ? F.W- 
3 
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deemed at that time a mark of heresy, appeared to 
him the only sources of attaining a critical know- 
legde of the Scriptures. He had likewise so accu- 
rately studied canon-law, that he was esteemed the 
best canonist in England; and his reading in theology 
was so extensive, that there were very few points, 
upon which he could not correctly give the opinions 
of the several ages of the church from the times of 
the Apostles. “ If I had not seen with my own 
eyes,” says Peter Martyr, “ I could not easily have 
believed, with what infinite pains and labour he had 
digested his great reading into particular chapters, 
imder the heads of councils, canons, decrees, &ic .” — 
His libraiy, filled with a very noble collection of 
books, was open to all men of letters. He rose 
commonly at five o’clock, and was a strict econo- 
mist of his time. He accustomed himself much to 
read and write in a standing posture, considering’ 
constant sitting as very pernicious to a studious man.* 
In his preaching, he was plain, practical, and impres- 
sive. To men of learning, as well fellow-countrymen as 
foreigners, he was a generous patron and friend; and 
he maintained an intimate and frequent correspond- 
ence with most of the distinguished scholars in Eu- 
rope, His temper was mild and cheerful ; his man- 
ners, both at home and in public, pleasing and ami- 
able : to his servants and dependents he was particu- 
larly kind, and extremely hba’al to the needy- Bi- 
shop Burnet informs us, that he ‘ laid out all his 
wealth on the poor, and in pious uses. He had 
hospitals and surgeons in his house for the King’s 
seamen : he gave pensions to many of those, that had 


* Gilpi-ftts Life of Cfaniner- 
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fled out of Germany into England ; and kept up that 
which is hospitality indeed, at his table, where great 
numbers of the honest and poor neighbours were al- 
ways invited, instead of the luxury and extravagance 
of great entertainments, which the vanity and excess 
of the age we live in has honoured with the name of 
hospitality.’ 
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[1514—1557.] 


This illustrious scholar was born at Cambridge, 
in 1514 ; and admitted at the age of seventeen of 
St. John’s College, where he speedily distinguished 
himself hy his proficiency in the learned languages, 
particularly Greek, then much neglected in that Uni- 
versity. After taking his degrees in arts, on the re- 
commendation of Dr. Butts he was sent abroad at 
the King’s expense to travel for his farther iminove- 
ment; and, upon his return, he was chosen Greek 
lecturer in his college. To this office no salary 
was annexed; but in the year 1540, Henry VIII. 
founded a Greek professorship at Cambridge, of which 
Cheke was appointed the first Professor, when only 
twenty-six years of age. He had, also, the honour 
of being elected University-Orator. 

In 1544 he was appointed, jointly with Sir Antony 
Cook, preceptor to Prince Edward ; and he appears, 
also, to have given instruction to the Princess Eliza- 
beth. ’At the same time, he was appointed to a 
canonryof the newly-foimded college of Christ-Church, 
Oxford, which he subsequently exchanged for a pen- 
sion. Edward VI. likewise, upon his accession, settled 
on him an annuity of a hundred marks, together with 
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a grant of several lands and manors; and caused 
him to be elected Provost of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. His interest at court, indeed, sustained some 
temporary shocks, especially from his connexion vdth 
'the unfortunate Duke of Somerset : but he still re- 
tained his office of tutor to the young Sovereign, who 
was greatly indebted to him for the knowledge and 
virtue, by which his tranaent reign was so illustri- 
ously distinguished. In 1550, he was appointed chief 
gentleman of the King’s privy-chamber ; and the year 
following, his Majesty conferred upon him the honour 
of knighthood, with an additional grant of consider- 
able value. He was, subsequently, made Chamber- 
lain of the Exchequer for life ; in 1553, Clerk of the 
Council ; and after a short interval, one of the Secre- 
taries of State, and a Privy-Councillor. 

Upon the death of Edward VI., with a view of 
sustaining the threatened interests of the Reformed 
Faith, Cheke entered into the criminal project of 
transferring the crown to Lady Jane Grey, to whose 
council he acted as Secretary. That rash scheme 
being speedily quashed, he was committed to the 
Tower, stripped of the chief part of his substance, 
and not long afterward set at liberty. Having pro- 
cured leave to travel, he visited Basle and Padua, 
where he directed some of his countrymen in their 
studies. He then settled at Strasburg, where many 
learned Englishmen had associated to maintain the 
Protestant worship. There by the insidious invi- 
tation' of his former friends. Lord Paget and Sir John' 
Mason, who had reverted to their old creed, and his 
own unfortunate confidence in astrology (to the fol- 
Ees of which he was, unhappily, much addicted) he 
was decoyed in 1556 to Brussels, where his wife then 
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lesided ; and, on his way between that city and Ant- 
werp, seized by order of Philip II., and reconveyed to 
the Tower. Ultimately reduced to the terrifying di- 
lemma, ‘ Turn or bum,’ he was not proof against 
tixe fiery ordeal. Hoping, however, to escape the dis- 
grace of a public recantation, he first made hia solemn 
submission before Cardinal Pole, and humbly I'e- 
<piested to be re-admitted into the bosom of the Ca- 
tholic Church. But the triumph over such a man was 
too flattering to be enjoyed in a corner. He was, 
therefore, compelled to -repeat this humiliating act of 
his infirmity before the Queen and her whcde court. 
His property was now restored ; but his recantation 
was followed by such bitterness of remorse, that he 
survived it but a short time, dying in 1557, at the 
early age of forty-three. He left behind him three sons. 

The period, in which Cheke flourished, is highly 
interesting to letters. He, in conjunction with his 
friend and contemporary Smith, was the great instru- 
ment of the diffusion of classical learning. Ancient 
literature had already begun to dawn; but it had 
not yet advanced into the clear and steady hght of 
day. The efforts of these men contributed greatly to 
accelerate it’s progress, and were effectual in decid- 
ing the taste of the age. Cheke and Smith were 
first incited to the pursuit of Grecian literature by the 
reputation and example of Dr. John Redman, of St. 
John’s College (subsequently. Dean of Westminster) 
who after having followed his studies at the univer- 
sity of Paris, where he accomplished himself in the 
two learned languages, was elected Lady Margaret’s 
Professor of Divinity about the year 1538. They 
abandoned the idle disputations of the schools, with 
the metaphysical subtUties of the schoolmen, for the 
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more deKghtful enjoyment of the Grecian and Ro- 
man classics. One of the great objects of their Ete- 
rary labours was, to introduce a more rational me- 
thod of pronouncing Greek; or rather, to restore 
what they conceived to be the original pronunciation 
of that language. It may not be unacceptable to 
the philological student to be informed what the 
meditated change was, as stated in the Life of Cheke, 
by Strype. 

At this period, the Greek language had only begun 
to be studied even in our Universities ; and it’s pro- 
nunciation had been vitiated by the corrupt channels, 
through which it had been transmitted. In particu- 
lar, the received method of sounding the diphthongs, 
and also some of the consonants, was such that it was 
sometimes impossible to distinguish different words 
by difference of sound. Thus was pronounced as 
£, o( and £j as t, and m and v were both sounded 
as lurx or j. Some of the consonants were differ- 
ently pronounced, accordingly as they were differently 
situated in a word. Thus v after v was sounded 
as a soft (3, and r after f* was pronounced as our d. 
The letter x was pronounced as our c/i, and j3 as 
our V consonant. With a very Ettle reflexion upon 
the subject, it was not difficult to conclude, that such 
a method of pronunciation was totally destructive of 
all that euphony, which arises from variety of sound ; 
and that such, therefore, could not have been the pro- 
nunciation of the Greeks. 

These scruples formed the subjects of frequent 
conversations between Cheke and Smith, who was 
also public reader of Greek in his own college, and 
they determined upon an innovation. They seem to 
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have been led to the improvement in question bj 
feeling-, while lecturing- in their respective colleges, 
the necessity of varying the sound as the vowels 
vai’ied, in order to render the language intelligible, 
as well as harmonious to the ear. At the commence- 
ment of their doubts, they had not seen the book of 
Erasmus on the subject ; but having procured it, to- 
gether with Terentianus De Li ter is et Syllahis, they 
began their work of reformation : at the same time 
consulting those Grecian writers, particularly Aristo- 
phanes, from whom they were likely to dei-ive aid. 
At length they arrived at the conclusion, that each 
vowel ought to possess it’s appropriate and distinct 
sound ; and that every diphthong, as composed of two 
vowels, should have the sound of two. 

But they were obliged to proceed with cau- 
tion. They felt, that having reason on their side 
was not enough to insm-e support. In the first in- 
stance, they communicated the proposed change only 
to a few of their most intimate friends, and obtaining 
their approbation, resolved on making it public ; stiU, 
however, with circumspection and prudence. It was 
agreed, that Smith should begin. At this time, he 
read Ai-istotle De Republicd to his hearers ; and the 
artifice, by which he contrived to smuggle in a few 
contraband words, is calculated to excite a smile in a 
modem reader, while it exhibits a strong proof of the 
ignorance and prejudice of the age. To liide the 
novelty of his pronunciation, he occasionally let fall a 
word, as if by inadvertence, pronounced in the new 
mode. At first, this excited no attention from his 
auditors; but as the number of these new-fangled 
vocables gradually increased, their curiosity was 
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awakened, and attention was sometimes so alert, as 
to induce him to correct himself, as if he had made a 
mistake. Frequently, too, what appeared to them 
the oddity of the sounds excited laughter. His au- 
dience soon began to suspect, that these frequent mis- 
takes could not be the effect of accident; and on 
some of his friends communicating their suspicions to 
the lecturer, he fi’ankly acknowledged that he had 
really a considerable change in contemplation, though 
it was not yet sufficiently matured for the pubhc. 
They were eager for an explicit communication, which 
he promised : only requesting them to suspend their 
final decision, till their ears had become accustomed 
in some degree to the new sounds. He now pro- 
ceeded to lecture in his- own college upon Homer’s 
^ Odyssey,’ using the new pronunciation without re- 
straint. Cheke did the same in his college ; and, in 
a short time, the proposed improvement appeared so 
reasonable to the more learned and judicious part of 
the university, that it was eagerly adopted ; and the 
study of the Greek became daily an object of greater 
attention, and of more ai’dent pursuit. 

The Catholics, however, who at that period hated 
the very name of innovation, were greatly disturbed 
about this new way of pronouncing Greek, and op- 
posed it’s introduction with obstinate perverseness. 
Unable to prevail, they complained to Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchestei’, and Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, who immediately issued an edict, dated 
May 14, 1542, prohibiting all persons from using 
the new method, under the following penalties : ^ If 
the offender were a regent, he w^as to be expelled 
the senate ; if he stood for a degree, he was not to 
be admitted to it; if a scholar, he was to lose his 

YOL. I. 2 b 
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scholarship; and the younger students WQre to be 
privately chastised.’ 

This controversy, to which some allusion has been 
already made in the Life of Gardiner, was conducted 
between that prelate and Cheke in seven Latin epis- 
tles ; of which the originals wei’e left in the hands of 
Coehus Secundus Curio, a learned man of Basle, by 
Cheke himself on his journey to Italy, in the beginning 
of Queen Mary’s reign : and by him they were pub- 
lished in 1555, without the knowledge of the author, 
under the following title: Johannis Cheki Angli 
de Pronuntiatione Graaz potissimiim Lingua. Dis- 
putationes cum Stephana Wintoniensi Episcopo sep- 
tem, contrariis Epistolis comprehensa, magnd qud- 
dam et elegantid et eruditione referta.* 

To prevent incorrectness in the Latin language 
arising from a violation of quantity, he proposed, that 
the Greek u shordd be substituted for the long vowel 
0 , as in uxuvem, liberZs ; that the long i should be 
written with two points over it, as in divinitus ; and 
that the long e, and particularly the diphthong a 
(which had been, commonly, written as the ordinary e) 
should have a comma after it as in le,tor. 

In the changes, which he was desirous of intror 
ducing into the English orthography, he was less suc- 
cessful, and perhaps less rational. Here his leading 
idea was (to the utter confusion, in many instances, 
of the etymologist) to reject the final e, and other 
letters not sounded; and to distinguish by double 
letters the vowels a, e, i, and o, when sounded long 
or broad, and the m by a stroke over it ; e. g. giv, 
fauty daar, liif, 'U’eer, loov, prcesum (presume), &c. 


* Tills is, now, a scarce book. 
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A more -promising attempt to improve the English 
language was, his resolution to admit no terms into 
his diction, which had not an English, or rather a 
Saxon original. But in respect of this scheme it 
might be observed, that the purity of our language 
had, even in his time, been too deeply corrupted by 
the admixture of exotic terms and phrases, to admit 
it’s being carried into complete elFect. Yet from his 
disapprobation of such terms and phrases, as employed 
in the existing translation of the Scriptures, he re- 
solved on the Herculean labour of a new version; 
and actually proceeded through St. Matthew’s gospel, 
and the beginning of that of St. Luke.® 

The points of view, in which we are perhaps most 
indebted to Sir John Cheke for the improvement of 
our language, are the following : He recommended 
and practised a more minute attention to the mean- 
ing of words and phrases, and adopted a more skOful 
arrangement of them in composition. Before him. 
the clauses were usually long, and frequently in- 
volved. He introduced short sentences; and has 
thus the merit of having generated precision of lan- 
guage, as well as added greatly to it’s perspicuity 
and it’s force. 

In the arrangement and flow of words, there is 
often a considerable similarity between the English 
language and the Greek. Cheke was accustomed to 
read off his Greek lectures from the original into 
English ; and, hence, he was probably led to the adop- 
tion of the improvements in question.f 

* These are now preserved in the library of Bene’t College, 
Cambridge. 

t It is not unworthy of remark, that the scholars of this age 
were particularly attentive to the writing of a fine hand. Thus 

21 Ti 15 
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His only English work extant, with the excep- 
tion of some Letters published by Strype, and a 
few othei’S in Harrington’s Nuga Antiques, is his 
tract entitled, ‘The Hurt of Sedition, how griev- 
ous it is to a Commonwealth;’ written in 1549, on 
occasion of the formidable insurrections which broke 
out during that year, particularly in Devonshire and 
Norfolk : the western rebels insisting on the restora- 
tion of Popery, and the others under Ket demanding 
a reform in the government. To each of these 
classes of malcontents Sir John respectively addressed 
himself; to the first, as follows : 

‘ Ye rise for religion. What rehgion taught you 
that? If ye were offered persecution for religion, 
ye ought to flee. So Christ teacheth you ; and yet 
ye intend to fight. If ye would stand in the truth, 
ye ought to suffer like martyrs ; and ye would slay 
like tyrants. Thus, for religion, ye keep no religion ; 
and neither will follow the council of Christ, nor the 
constancy of martyrs. WTiy rise ye for religion? 
Have ye any thing contrary to God’s book ? Yea, 
have ye not aU things agreeable to God’s word ? But 
‘ the new is different from the old ; and therefore ye 
will have the old.’ If ye measure the old by truth, 
ye have the oldest. If ye measure the old by fancy, 
then it is hard, because men’s fancies change, to give 
that is old. Ye will have the old stile : will ye have 
any older than that as Christ left, and his Apostles 
taught, and the first church did use ? Ye will have 
that the canons do establish: why that is a great 
deal younger than that ye have, of later time, and 

Sir John Cheke, Roger Ascliara, and others, were not only the 
first scholars, but also the finest mechanical penmen, of the 
time. 
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newlier invented ; yet that is it, that ye desire. And 
do ye prefer the bishops of Rome before Christ? 
men’s inventions afore God’s law? the newer sort 
of worship before the older? Ye seek no religion: 
ye be deceived; ye seek traditions. They, that teach 
you, blind you ; they, that so instruct you, deceive 
you. If ye seek what the old doctors say, yet look 
what Christ, the oldest of aU, saith. For he saith, 
-Be/bre Ahrahmn teas made, I am. If ye seek the 
truest Avay, he is the very truth: if ye seek the 
readiest way, he is the very way : if ye seek ever- 
lasting life, he is the very life. What religion would 
ye have other how than his rehgion? You would 
have the Bibles in again. It is no marvel; your 
blind guides should lead you blind stUl. 

ilC- ^ 

‘ But why should ye not like that which God’s 
word estabhsheth, the pi’imitive church hath autho- 
rised, the greatest learned men of this realm have 
drawn the whole consent of, the parliament hath 
confirmed, the king’s majesty hath set forth ? Is it 
not truly set out? Can ye devise any truer than 
Christ’s Apostles used ? Ye think, it is not learnedly 
done. Dare ye, commons, take upon you more learn- 
ing, than the chosen bishops and clerks of this realm 
ll3/VC ? ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘ Learn, learn to know this one point of religion, 
that God will be worshipped as he hath prescribed, 
and not as we have devised. And that his will is 
wholly in the Scriptures, which be full of God’s spirit, 
and profitable to teach the truth,’ &c. 

The political insurgents he addresses thus : 

‘ Ye pretend to a commonwealth. How amend 
ye it by kilhng of gentlemen, by spoiling of gentle- 
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men, by imprisoning of gentlemen ? A marvellous 
tanned* commonwealth ! "Why should ye hate them 
for their riches, or for their rule? Rule they never 
took so much in hand, as ye do now. They never 
resisted the king, never withstood his council, be 
faithful at tins day when ye be faithless, not only to 
the king whose subjects ye be, but also to your lords 
whose tenants ye be. Is this your true duty — ^in 
some of homage, in most of fealty, in all of allegi- 
ance — to leave your duties, go l)ack from your pro- 
mises, fall from your faith, and contrary to law and 
truth to make unlav. ful assemblies, ungodly compa- 
nies, wicked and detestable camps ; to disobey your 
betters, and to obey your tanners, to change your 
obedience from a king to a Ket, to submit yourselves 
to traitors, and break your faith to your true king 
and lords ? * * * * * * 

‘ If riches ofiend you, because ye would have' the 
hlie, then think that to be no commonwealth, but 
envy to the commonwealth. Envy it is to impair 
another man’s estate, without benefit to your own ; 
and to have no gentlemen because ye be none your- 
selves, is to bring down an estate, and to mend none. 
Would ye have all alike rich? That is the over- 
throw of ail labour, and utter decay of wmrk in this 
reahn. For who will labour more, if when he hath 
gotten more, the idle shall by lust without right take 
what him list from him, under pretence of equality 
with him ? This is tlie bringing in of idleness, which 
destroyeth the commonwealth ; and not the amend- 
ment of labour, which maintaineth the common- 
wealth, If there should be such equality, then yc 


* Ket; their riogleader, was a tanner. 
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take all hope away from yours, to come to any better 
estate than you now leave them. And as many 
mean men’s children come honestly up, and are gi’eat 
succour to all then’ stock, so should none hereafter 
be holpen by you. But because ye seek equality, 
whereby all cannot be rich, ye would that belike, 
whereby every man should be poor: and think, beside, 
that riches and inheritance be God’s providence, and 
given to whom of his wisdom he thinketh good.’ 

This book was printed, and dispersed among the 
rebels. 

As a proof of the industry, as well as of the learn- 
ing, of this very distinguished scholar’, it deserves to 
be mentioned, that he translated from the Greek into 
the Latin : 1. Five books of Josephus’ Antiquities ; 
S. The Ascetic of Maximus the Monk ; 3. Plutarch 
on Superstition ; 4. Three of the Philippics of De- 
mosthenes;* 5. His three Olyuthiacs ; 6. His Ora- 
tion against Leptines ; 7- The antagonist Orations of 
Demosthenes and iEschines ; and, 8. Aristotle De 
Aninid. 9. He, also, translated Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides, literally ; and, 10. made corrections on Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, Plato, Xenophon, and several 
other authors. He wrote, likewise, JDe Superstitione 
ad Regem Henricum, in order to excite that Sove- 
reign to a more thorough reformation in religion ; f 
two Latin epistles on the Death of Bucer, in 1554 ; 

* A saying of his, relative to Demosthenes, ought not to be 
omitted. “ None (he observes) ever was more fit to make an 
Englishman tell his tale praise-worthily in an open hearing, either 
in parliament or pulpit or otherwise, than this only orator 
was.” 

+ This treatise was translated by Mr. William Elstob, and is 
annexed to Strype’s Life of Cheke- 
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and an heroic Poem in the same language, on the 
Death of Sir Antony Denny. 

The presence of Cheke appears to have been ne- 
cessary at Cambridge, in order to keep the attention 
of the members of that University fixed on polite 
letters : for he was no sooner called away to court, 
than they relapsed into disputations on the doc- 
trines of predestination, original sin, &:c. &c. As a 
farther proof of his influence upon the literary pro- 
gression of his age, we may cite the contenipoi’aiy 
testimony of Roger Ascham ; who, in his ‘ School- 
master,’ thus speaks of him ; “ At Cambridge also, 
in St. John’s College, in my time I do know that not 
so much the good statutes, . but two gentlemen of 
worthy memory, Su’ John Cheke and Dr. Redman, 
by their only example of excellence in learning, of 
godliness in living’, of diligence in studying, of counsel 
in exhorting, by good order in all things, did breed 
up so many learned men in that one college of St. 
John’s at one time, as I believe the whole university 
of Louvain in many yeai’s was never able to afford,” 


EXTRACTS 

Prom Gardiner’s first Letter to Cheke, upon his 
projecting an improvement of the pronunciation 
of Greek. 

‘ Quod pro suojure Cancellariiis ageret, ut las- 
civientem in re literarid inconsultam temeritatem 
ipsius magistrates auctoritate retundat et compri- 
mat , id ego per amicitiam tentandum put am ; ut 
quod d rudibus ac barbaris imperium exigeret, hoc 
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a mlti ingenio et humanioribus Uteris mansuefacto 
impetrem per gratiam. Agam itaque tecum his 
Uteris, non ut Cancellarius cum scholare, sed homo 
in Uteris nonnihil versatus cum homine Utlrarum 
perstudioso, et ut minimum dicam, optimce certh 
spei adolescente, si modo fervor (Etatis luxurie^n 
non addiderit; noxiam illam dico, quam multi in te 
improbant, et nimiim audacem. Moliris enim, ut 
audio, omnium fere non dico cum irrisione sed cum 
indignatione etiam, nomm cum in Grcecd turn in 
Latmd linguli literarum sonum inducere, at apud 
juventiitem confirmare: quique tradend(Z UngucE 
munus regia munificentid es assecutus, idem ipsius 
lingua usum novo sono extinguis. Atqui hujus tui 
conatus gloriam ( si quam expect as )praripuit Eras- 
mus edito libello de pronuntiatione, et ante eum alii, 
qui multis argumentis ostendere conati sunt alium 
fuisse veteribus literarum sonum, quam qui hodie 
obtineat vel apud Graces vel apud Latinos. QuA 
in re et tibi, et illis, litem remitto. Sed ut sonum in 
multis Uteris usu jam receplum a vetustioris saculi 
pronuntiatione omnind alienum esse, ac bis per omnia 
(ut aiunt) distare, illis et testihus et auctoribus do- 
cere queas ; ilium tamen verum, si ita vis, et ge- 
nuinum ac cum ipsis Uteris siativum sonum quo pacto 
nobis queas referre, ut eundem onines et sequamur 
et retineamus, omninh non video. Sane quidem in u, 
in n, in ipsis defiique diphthongis alium fuisse sonum' 
primorum literarum parentum, alium hodie nostrum, 
ipsa ratio indicat, et summorum virorum auctoritas 
clarissime confirmat. Sed neque in ed re aliqua in- 
genii taus esse poterit, ut in perpetud rerum fere 
omnium mutatione sonos etiam probes non eosdem 
manere. 
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‘ “ Ergo,’^ inguies, “ restitiiatur quad >oerum est’* 
Mic te rogo per Uterus, Cheke, cujus munere decu- 
ri(B hoc tibi arrogas, ut sedeas nohis pmtor et ar- 
biter honorarkis, qui tanquam ex edicto sonimi re- 
stituas llterariim proprium et nathum? Sed sit 
hominum consensu prorogaia jurisdicilo. IIic etiam 
atque etiam videndmn est tibi, ne litem facias tuam. 
Et quandoquidem tibi nunc tanquam judici loquor, 
sententia. illiiis admonebo quam tradunt juris con- 
sulti ; videlicet, ‘ non si qjrobo rem tuam non esse, 
sequitur continud esse meam, quum possit neutrius 
esse ut simili modo, quum receptam iniprobaveris 
pronuntiationem, nihilo magis statuis et confirmas 
tuam ; quum possit primus et genuinus literarum 
sonus longh alius et diversus ab eo Juisse, quern supe- 
riores, quos nos legitims, et quos tu habes auctores, 
tradiderunt. Ut ubique valeat quod Academici do- 
cuerunt, susceptum quucunque de re opinionem con- 
vellere non paulh sit facilius, quum statuere verum. 
Concede iiaque tibi, sed dialectico more, ut mihi fas 
sit repetere, errorem nostrum in pronuntiatione esse 
manfestarium. Hunc tu corrige, si potes ; interim 
tamen illius Horatiani memor, 

* In vitium culpse fiiga ducit, si caret arte/ 

* Et quis unquam sonorum artem Uteris descripsit 
tarn exacte et dilucidh, ut unam et. eandem imita- 
tionem, quod ariis et naturae est Jtroprium, omnes 
assequantur. Nam ridiculum est, ,qubd ad oves et 
idves confugias ac pecora eampi, ut doceas nos quo 
pacto |3oa<a, et d nobis pronuntientur : 

proEsertim ehm ovis, verbi causd, qum sud voce tuis 
auribus (Bae, aliis omninh non blere sed balare vi- 
detur. At verb error, si quis est, non nisi vero 
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corrigitur. Nam alioqui error non tollitury sed 
mutatur. Et si in tantd rtrum caligme omninh 
errandum sit, longe tolerabilius est >oeterem errorem 
cum reliquis omnibus retinere, qmm te uno auctore, 
mm errore admisso, omnibus nos deridendos oh- 
jicere. 

‘ Atque hactenus tecum ago, quasi in linguce 
pronuntiatione omnes hodie erraverimus, et in cero 
restituendo tu navaveris operam. Sed vide, quceso, nc 
quern tu tractaveris errorem, non omninh sit err'or, 
sed ipsum verum. Neque enim quod ab antiquitate 
alienum et omninh dissentaneum est, continuh j'alsum 
est aut minus verum ; prcesertim in lingud, in qui 
verim ab usu petitur, non ab origine aut ratione. 
Recth locutus est Ennius saculo suo ; d quo tamen 
nos in verbis rectissimh dissidemus. Quin et in struc- 
tura quoque ct casuum mrietate, quod apud veteres 
obtinuit, nos citra errorem rejicimus ac t'eproba- 
mus. Itaque aliter illi locuti sunt, aliter nos. Sed 
uterque verb: ut resiituere antiquitatem lingua, 
non sit verum repetere, quod desiit esse, sed quod 
esse Jam cceqnt ahrogare. Verum enimverh in UnguA 
illud est, non quod prima inventio radius eduxit, sed 
quod doctorum usus perpoUvit et tenet. Quod si in 
verbis obtinet, quorum pracipua sit ratio, quanto 
magis in sono, qui in verbis sedem et stabilimentum 
habet 9 Quod te oro, Cheke, ne auctor esse velis 
juventuti, ut linguce Latince Grcecave aliim sonum 
affingat sud conjecturd quam d majoribusrecepit,aut 
quam docti hodie retinent. 

‘ “ At," inquies, 

— ‘ Quern sequar, aut quos;’ 

quuin nec Germanus cum Gallo, nec cum alterutro 
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eorum Italos omnino consentiat?" Hlc appello cequU 
tdtciii tuciTHi ut quuYfi omnibus ptv omnici conscntivc 
nequeas, ne ab omnibus per omnia Delis dissenth'e. 
JSfe confugiasy oro, ad illud quod Grceci vocant ro 
«>cpiSs;, Ut aut omnia probes aut rejicias omnia, 
duisquis solutd anchord in alterutrum liitus illidit, 
mirum ni naufragium J^aciat. Ne sis in excutiendis 
sonis nimiiim Stoicus. Atque illud meniineris, ut 
Dcrborum, sic sonorum arhitrium ab usu auctorita- 
tem, non d ratione accipere. 

‘ Jam expecto, ut tu mihi objicias proximi saciili 
barbariem, quce et literas et sonos {ut tibi quidem wi- 
detur) faedissinih contaminamt, quam purgarc prm- 
stiterit qudm imitari. Hoc si negacero, et siatum 
reddidero conjecturalem, Erasmum sat scio proDO- 
cabis et doctorum gregem. At verb ii non conta- 
minationem in liter arum sorns, sed mutationem os- 
tendunt: quod eqiiidem non eo inficias. Sed non 
omnis muiatio improbanda cst y et literarum sonus 
d doctis verisimiiius, qui magnam eupkonia ratio- 
nem sclent Jiahere^ qixhm d crassis et illiteratzs 
ccepit immutari. Itaque in suo Oratore Cicero re- 
fert mulieres Romanas, indoctas illas et qu(S intra 
parietes domi continebantur, Deram et genuinam 
Latins, linguce pronuntiationem solas retinuisse; 
quumjam inter doctos et erudites non maneret per- 
inde Integra et naturalis. 

‘ Et si queeras, nihil ferb relinquunt in prqfanis 
immotum majora ingenia. Mdes, cestes, lingua^ et 
musica denique tot a d vetere illo rudiore et agres- 
tiore schemate defecerunt., et cultu hominum in 
nocam ferb faciem transformantur omnia. Quce 
utcunque ab antiquorum austeritate, swe mavis 
gravitate dissentiant, hoc uno tamen constant et 
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talent, quid cum prtxsentis atatis ingenio consen- 
tiant et politicce urbanitatis delicias referant. Con- 
gressum hominum, collocutionem, scrmontm quoti- 
dianum, familiarem appellationem qudm subtiliter 
hodil concinncwit et perpolivit hominum ad summiim 

fori perducta cimlitas!* 

* * * # 

To this Letter,*' which is immediately followed by 
the Edicta of the Chancellor upon the subject, Cheke 

with honest firmness replies : 

* % * * 

‘ Objicitur mihi “ pronuntiationis Graca ac 
Latince novation Magna sane res, et odiosa! 
Quid,quasi scelestmn objicitur, an quasi temerarium? 
Certe ejiis, quod objicitur, dimidium est falsum. 
Nam nihil unquam neque novum neque vetus in La- 
tinam linguam introduxi : quod si focissem, tamen 
ckm antiquorum hominum auctoritate illudjirmare 
possem, non est qudd me puderet, si consueti erroris 
approbationem elevdssem. Nunc quamquam quod 
de Latind lingud dicitur non est valdl magnum, 
tamen aliquid est partem accusationis tantam esse 
inanem. Sed in Grcecd lingud si ‘ novum' sic dicitur, 
quasi inauditum et recens d me fabricatum., ne no- 

* These letters were printed, as before mentioned, by Cselius 
Secundus at Episcopius’ press, in 1555, and dedicated to Sir 
Antony Cook,'' as jointly engaged with Sir John Cheke in the 
instructing of Edward VI. : qua si adulfus uti potuissei (ob- 
serves the Editor) si ad regni guhernacida cum ed pervenissei, 
et ante tempus umnaUir/t morte qyrcereptiis non Jidsset, quodnam 
regnum in terris felicius? quce gens heatior unquam extltisset? 
Sed ostendere hunc terris tantumjata voluire, neque ultra shiete. 
Nimium enim gens Angla msafelix, 

propria hsec si dona fuissent. 
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vim quidevi quicquam ibi e$t d me constitutum : sin 
intermissum et ad tempus depositum ‘ novum’ nunc 
dicitur, fateor equidem aliquid m Grceca lingua 
esse novum. Sed hoc non est quicquam novare, quod 
vetus est atque utile introducere : sed pristinam 
hoc est pronuntiandi rationem revocare, et antiqui- 
tatis studium, quod in hdc lingua spectare debemus, 
redintegrare. 

‘ Magnum igitur vitium erit, et intolerabilis 
cujusdum arroganticB signum, si antiques sequimur? 
Et quod unum in omnibus studiis et disciplinis per- 
sequendis laudatur., id in sonorum ratione vitu- 
peratur ? Qui se ad theol-ogiee aut medicince aut phi- 
losophice studium adjungunt, non se ad cetatis nostrcs 
homines, sed ad antiques conferre debent. Et qui 
GreeccB aut Latince linguae facultatem quaerunt, 
iidem d Platone et Demosthene, d Cicerone et Cae~ 
save ista petunt, Et omnium ccBterarum reruyn 
studium, sive in re sive in sermone sit positum, ab 
optima magistrd antiquitate dimanat : una sona 7 idi 
ratio d nost7'is, quantum video, hominibus hauriri 
debet. Sed sanh non video cm', si sonorum usu ab 
auctoritate antiquoi'um quasi d magistro I'ecesscrit, 
non debeamus cum quasi j'ugitivum servum I'CtraheT'c 
ac consti'ingere. Nam usus iste, qui ta^itoperc 
jactatur, si I'ectd 7'aiione reputeiur, quid aliud 
quam inveteratus error est? Na^n qui mihi hoc 
concedunt, ‘ aliam antiquoi'um, aliarn tiosirorum so- 
mrum raiionetn esse; iidem saiih hoc mihi largi- 
untur quod ego lyiarimi volo, ct eum errorem in 
dicendo custodiunt quern ipsi minime debent retinere. 
Videant enim ne nimia arrogatitia sit tantum sibi 
ipsis assumere, ut prce se omnem antiquitatem, om- 
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nes eruditos qui ante fuerunt, mlint contenmere. 
Nam quantum video, hoc unum maxim} causam 
facit, utriim usus prasens an auctoritas antiquo- 
rum plus valere debeat. 

‘ Ac si usus quidem tanfam habet auctoritateni 
quanta d nonmdlis preedicatur, miror cur sit con- 
suetudini academicce nostra nihil datum, qua sic 
jam aliquot annos inmluit ut 07nnes, qui Grceca 
Icgerent vel cogmscerent {prater adinodum paucos, 
qui Graculi videri qudm esse nialle^it) hanc nostra^n 
emendatam usurparent. Et ea quidem initio sus- 
cepta mag7iam claritatis commendationem, postea 
etiam utilitatis approbationem habuit ; 7 nmc verd 
etiam tatitam suavitatem, ut altera nimis putida 
nimisque insuavis esse videatur. Et cum non satis 
ex usu nostro sit hanc receptam pronuntiandi ratio- 
nem, qua se in animos oimiium nostrum pen} ini- 
mersit, propter inultas opportunitates dimittere ; 
tamen quidam invidiosi conantur earn quasi de gradu 
dejicei'e, et auctoritateni tuam ab ed quantum pos- 
simt abalienare. Et in eo ipso, in quo iisum coni- 
mendant, tamen usum nostrum cum utilitate con- 
junctim, et d veterum auctoritate non abhorren- 
tem, prqfiigare student. At san} 7wn video cur, 
si ab antiquorum vid deflect ere liceat, non in hoc 
nostro quasi in divei'ticulo quodam amano conquies- 
cainus. 

‘ Nam si utilitas quaritur, usus ejus tarn late 
patet, ut anno plus pi’oflcianms qudm ante biennio 
profecerimus; et citihs ad dicendi scribendiquefacul- 
tatem perveniamus, qudm qui longissimmn tempus 
in ed re consumpserunt. Et hoc aliquot jam anno- 
rum experientia sic declaravit, ut pronuntiationem 
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nostTO/m tollcTC nihil ciliud sit fdcilitdtcni con-' 
sequend(s lingue diiferre, et ejiis discenda Idborem 
conduplicdre : sin oblectdtio ; tdntd smvitds in Ho- 
merico cdrmine dut Sophocleo propter sononmi mrie- 
tdtem et numerorum modijicdtionem adfluit, ut mil- 
lus musicoruni cdntus, nullus citlidrce pulsus nunie- 
rosior diet jucundiov esse possit. Et here consuetudo 
tdm utilis, tdjn fouctuosd, qudnqudin dlth rddices 
egit et seipsdvi itd profudit ut non modd efflores- 
ceret et mriditdtem hdberet, sed etidm fructus 
copiosos uberesque forret ; tamen ct quibusddtn sic 
atte7itdtur, ut concidi edm dtque dd terrum ddjligi 
cupidnt, et omnes pratered radicum fibrds itd ex- 
trahi, ut nihil quod in postenm emergere possit 
relinquatur. 

‘ Sed a nimis invidiosi sunt, et alieni nidli plus 
justo appetentes, qui itd commodis nostris dnguniur 
et mdlis oblectantur, ut mcorruptdm pi'o^imxtia- 
tionem qudsi in gurgustiian aliquod obscurwm de- 
trudi et compingi cupiant. Quod nisi hoc coneniur 
ut studia Gracez lingua, qua nunc xigere et jio- 
rere cceperunt, iterum deprimujitur et dd pristinum 
inscitidm trdducdntur ; non video cur res pdCdids 
et quietus commovereiit, et in vitam dC stdtum suim 
coiiquerentem Academium dd obsoletum jam conj'u- 
sionhn revocarent. Atque utinu^n certl omnes, qui 
turn veheme^iter pro usu disputant, quid ex usu po- 
tiiis qudm quid in usu sit constituerent : miniis mulLo 
in rebus tiecessariis qiieruU rixosiqiie essent, neque 
aliorum utilitdtes tantis opibus tuntdque animi con- 
tentione everterent. Sed consuetudinein Academia 
mostra, qua tatnen aliquem locum apud nos habere 
deh chat, prat ermittamus: neque tantimi coiisuetu- 
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dim uUi in Greeds sonandzs trihuatuTy^ ea ut non auc^ 
toritati priscotum cedat : neque tantum nobis^ tern-- 
poribuSy hominibus nostris vel urbanitatis ^el 
elegantiee demuSy ut non putemus illos ingeniiy elo» 
quenticBy disdplinarumy glorid longb preestitisse* 
******* 

At the conclusion of Ms second Letter, he remarks : 
***#*## 

‘ Annon hcec summa yxaa-foiXyioc. est, sic te in 
dicendo versare^ sic torquere, ut citm optima verba, 
gravissimas sententias, compositam rationem affe- 
ras, tamen ea non auditoris culpd, sed rei ipsius 
confusione implicata intelligi d nemine potest. Et 
quum ad infinitum immensumque modum Idbor'a* 
veris, omnes labores, sudores susceperis, tamen nihil 
proficies ; in eodem Into hcerebis, in e&dem rerum 
confusione versaberis. Quid ita ? Quia pronuntiatio 
perplexa est, obscura est, confusa est, absurda est^ 
contra naturam est. Natura cnim hanc vocum 
perturbationem, quasi vastum aliquod chaos, detes-^ 
tatur ; nihilque probat, nisi quod distinctum. Ulus* 
tre, illuminatumque est : et ejusmodi qua sunt, ea 
sensuum preesidiis ad animum defert. Reliqua si 
in sensus sexcenties sud sponte incurrant, tamen 
ab animo nisi cegrb molest}que percipi non possunt: 
ut in Us inanis queedam inutilisque yxiasa-axyiot. sus~ 
cipiatur, quae rpvp^axynmxv anrS’inraxyiav immanem 
quondam et importabilem secum propter confusionem 
apportant. Utinam verb xcyo^mtSoiXia, et sonorum po- 
tihs extruendorum artificium abs te ad vaS-eciocv ela- 
horatumfiuisset , qudm hac in animo et 

in sensibus ureexyta. ad genii tui venditationem laudata 
celebrataque fuisset ! Did non potest, quantum 
dignitatem tuani liter arumque amplifiedsses, et ani- 

VOL. I, 2 c 
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mos studiosorum auxisses simul, et Academiam tuam 
ftorentem felicemque retimisses. Ego verd, quod 
ad me attinet, quanquam multis de causis beneji- 
cium ah te me accepturum esse potius sperabam, 
qudm ut sic sermone, epistolis, convicioque tuo 
jactarer ; tamen med causd quemadmodum possum 
pafior, literarum verd causd peracerbh et permo- 
lestlfero. Et cum medici partes susceperis agen- 
das, illud non molestl ferendum sed lamentandum 
est, medicinam te neque studiosorum sanitaii recu- 
perandiz utilem, neque sensuum perceptionibus 
suavem, neque tali tamque perito medico qualem te 
studiorum futurum putabamus, admodum dignam 
sic fecisse, ut potius ad internecionem literarum 
kienenum offerres, ne linguae nimis florerent, qudm 
ut salubritatem linguae et adjumenta studiorum pro- 
momres, ne studiosi nimis animum desponderent? 
Nescio autem, quaks tandem illi medici vocari de- 
bent, qui dum parti con-lpiuerenfl-ti consulunt, 
totum corpus labefactant. Hoc video, dum popu- 
lari ventosaeque abusiis varietati servire studes, 
dum, quibusdam qualescunque tandem sint morem 
semper geris, totum Greecae lingua corpus omnia- 
que studia nostra in discrimen periculumque vitae ac 
salutis vocata penh exanimari. XJtinam autem cunt 
diem aliquando videam, chn talem te praestes {qua- 
lem ego tefuisse semper arbitrabar) ut non usitatd 
studiorum formd contentus, sed utilissimd verissi- 
maque rations delect atus optimum facillimamque 
eruditionis consequendae viam nobis invenires, et ad 
omne literarum genus maximis optimisque cumprce- 
sidiis animos nostros incenderes, et ad cupiditatem 
discendi animi tui propensione inflammares. XJtinam 
pro hoc mediocritate ingenii, studii, ac atatis meae. 
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si nullam magnam hmejkentiam {id quod non re- 
qmro) saltern verborum henemlentiam^ quod exi- 
guum est, consequi possem : aut,, si id mins con- 
sequerer, ut acerbitatem aliquam dictorum contra 
me tuorum, quo nihil minus petere possum, inter- 
dum saltern velles minuere. XJtinam pro magnitu- 
dine eruditionis, consilii, auctoritatisque tuce {id 
quod in aliis ferh causis facis) sic hdc abusione quce 
in consuetudinem cadit relict A, magis quid antiquum, 
quid utile, quid prcestans, quid distinctum sit, >oeri~ 
tatis reguld non populari licentid metireris; nec 
nimis te ad censum animi tui in Us mlgaribus 
et pernagatis rebus communihusque accommodes. 
Multo minus hoc d me jam peteres ut resipiscerem, 
qui anti septennium in pronuntiando resipui : nec 
hoc tantoperl laborares, ut ad Babplonicam hanc 
confusionem quasi eanis ad vomitum redirem-; et 
ego magis distinctl resipiscendo studia juvarem, 
qudm confusl desipiscendo d te laudarer. Et quum 
{med fortasse culpd, magis qudm benefcentid tud) 
nullum d te unquam quod sciam, nec re nec verbo, 
beneficium acceperim, d cceteris autem nullo meo 
merito sed illorum perpefud benignitate innumera- 
bilia capiam ; cuperem tamen in primis, quod illi 
•cd gratuitd quddam animi inductione erecti, >Del 
parentum meorum amicitice copulatione commoti, 
in maximis gracissimisque causis meis perpetudfece- 
runt, idvel med *oel parentum meorum ’celliterarum 
vel benignitatis tuce " vel cequitatis causd hoc mihi 
minimum serid petenti in rebus leoibus ridiculisque 
simul concederes. Da mihi hoc primum petenti, 
ut literarum ingenuarum cursus liber sit ; ut quan- 
tum auctoritate, quantum rationibus mncere pos- 
sumus, tantum obtineamus. Da tempori nostro, 
21 c 2 
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ut non omne pereat. Da Academice nostrce, ut 
reat. Da studiosis, ut utilitate maxima expetitd 
fruantur. Da omnibus, ut non quanto maxima 
jure potes auctoritatem tuam interponas, ut de seve- 
ritate edicti aliquid remittas : ne nostra omnis 
spes, quce suplevationem studiorum d te adhuc ex^ 

pectat, inanis irritaquejiat, 8^c. Sgc' 

* * * * 

In reply to this earnest expostiRation and entreaty, 
the Chancellor’s next Letter opens, with a changed 
hand, to check the remonstrant’s pride : 

‘ Magno me ad te scribendi labore levdssent 
hominum prudentium et amicorum consilia, si illis 
parere potiils qudm affectui meo indulgere in ani- 
miim inducer e potuissem. Dimnabant enim futu- 
rum non temerarid ariolatione illi, sed Scripturce 
Sacrce admonitione (id quod video accidisse) ut 
operam omnem et oleum Jrustrd insumerem, dum 
hominem fastu et arrogantia turgidum, suo ju^ 
dido ( ut Paulas ait ) jam subversuni, ad sanitatem 
reducere ratione contendereni et argumentis, quem 
non nisi ipsd auctoritate compescere queas. Ego 
verb, Ckeke, non necesse putavi omnia pro meo jure 
agere ; et quarn mihi tacith exprobrabas ignoran- 
tiam, aliqud ex parte purgare volui: ut intelligeres 
me noti tarn ex imperio magistratxis, quhm certo 
animi judicio pronuntidsse de S07iis — sank, si censu 
Hum quis spectet, non omnind imprudenter ; si rei 
exitum et eventum ( ut quod verum est fatear) non 
satis feliciter. Te enim, ut video, commovi non-^ 
nihil : causam verb, quam agebam, apud te, aded non 
promovi quidem, ut quantum ex scriptis conjicere 
liceat, spiritus illos tuos, quos minuere cupiebam, 
uuctos nonnihil et accumulatos esse intelligam. 

4 
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* Mihi respondes ad omnia, quart ( si licet barbarl 
ioqid) religio est tibi verbum ullum prcetermittere 
meum, ut vidctur, sine responso. Maluisti di- 
cendo nihil dicere, qudm tacere. Addam etiam 
hoc — Simplicius fortassl quhm >oell€S, sed verius — 
grcecissat nimium tua loquacitas, linguae Graeca 
Professor: omnia, fide Grcecd, trahis ad calum- 
niam: scriptis nostris sensum affingis gignendis 
verbis commodum, atque hoc Greece. Tuorum ver- 
horum obiitus, interim ‘ debacchari ’ (verbum pariim 
honorificum) mihi adscribis ; interim, sed pauld 
post, ita ais : “ Ego verb me intra modestiee fines 
continebo, neque unquam ita loquar, ut domina- 
tioni tuee verbo dispUcuisse velle videar." Non satis 
Grach; hoc cavisset enim Greecus suum mendacium 
oblivione prodere, ne tanquam sores suo indicia pe- 
riret. Egone verb in quenquam ‘ debacchari ' soleo, 
vir bone ? Scripsisti seorsum, ad meum sacellanum, 
te modestiee fines conserv&sse, ut quodam quasi 
prajudicio animi meum sensum obt under es ; ne vi~ 
rulentiee tuee venenum, eleganter ( ut tu putes ) 
concinno verborum apparatu tectum, persentiscerem, 
Istee scilicet sunt tuee, quibus abundas, docteeface- 
tiee, quibus me hominem stoUdum et stupidum per- 
siringis, sed ut tu vis urbanh tamen : cum ego con- 
tret te rustich aggrediar verbis apertis et rudibus, 
fastum objiciens et arrogantiam ac impudentiam, 
atque aded nunc etiam vanitatem Greecam. 

‘ Corfiteor meam in verbis inopiam, Cheke ; et 
vicissim agnosco copiam \tuan{\. Res nudas pro 
med facultatuld profero ; et, quod mea acutoritas 
tuetur, liherh et incunctanter quod sentio eloquor. 
Veritatem res ipsa eonfirmat : libertatem deje7idit 
snei rnuneris preerogaiiva, quani tu sine arrogantid 
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et fastu non ferendo imitari non queas, sed tan- 
quam parenti aut patrono eum honorem haberes^ 
quern leges turn divince turn humance decrexierunt ; 
hoc est, ut rem verbis temperares, et rei atrecita- 
tem (si quam facti veritas suggereret ) orationis 
modestid mitigares tamen. Hoc, si quid tibi est 
judicii, me tacente perspexisses, aut -rne admonentc 
didicisses tandem, nec pari mecum jure contendere 
ausus esses: videlicet ut quae mihi libertas in te 
competeret, eandem rursum in me tuo jure vendi- 
cares, et in dignitatis mece nomen tarn petulanter 
luderes. duo sanh modo existimationem tuam sar- 
tam tectam jure concervasses ; citm conird nunc 
dum earn ruta mccEsam, accitis per inscitiam voca- 
bulis, dicere voluistV 

* * # # 

The concluding Letter of the series, however, in 
answer to the renewed intercessions of the softened 
Professor, is in a somewhat milder and more cour- 
teous strain : 

‘ Quod a me per literas tarn vehementer effiagi- 
tas, Ckeke, si ejusmodi esset in quo tibi aliquo tuo 
cum commodo sine omni eadstimationis meezjacturd 
satisfacerem, facile concederet precibus tuis ingenii 
mei indoles, in humanitatem et benignitatem semper 
propensa, Neque enim in vita hominum jucundius 
quicquam benevolentia duco^ Ac omnium, si fieri 
posset, animos et amores datd ad hoc operd concil- 
liaverim : aded nec Mores nec sumptus effugiam, 
cui asve dctrectem, quibus hominum in me stadia 
flectere mihique adjungere posse sperem. Et utinam 
durum modd esset quod petis, ut meam benevolen- 
tiam non frustrd pericliteris. Sed dum tuo affec- 
tui obsequeris, quid me fiat (ut ille inquit ) negligis. 
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Quid tandem^ obsecro, de me homines aut loquentur 
aut sentient i qui edictuni’ in publicum studiorum 
utilitatem pubiicu auctoritute utque uded jurisdic- 
tionis perpetucB causa propositum in gratiam pri- 
mti, precibus mdelicet delinitus, abrogem atque 
7'escmdam ? Si non est piibliee utile id ut facerem^ 
egone precibus darem locum, magistratus publicusf 
Sin est, baud potest honeste tibi concedi, quod pub- 
lics utilitati fuit de^iegatum' 

* «= % 

— “ Si non Us radicibus, Jirmis illis et robustis, et 
publicd prczterea utilitate tanquam pedamento nite- 
retur edictum, evelUssent id baud dubih ex animo 
rneo suavi verborum structurd concinnalce preces. 
Quam meam facilitatem utinam veils imitari. Et 
quod tibi prcestare non integrum modd, sed etiam 
cum laude conjunctum sit, id precibus meis veils 
annuere. Quern enim olim prcefractum et contu- 
macem edicto pro auctoritate compescere visum 
fuit, eundem nunc mitiorem et modestior cm factum 
orare, obsecrare, et obtestari non gravabor, ut 
omissd contentione de sonis {re frivold et inutili) 
seriis studiis operam dare veils, et nominis tui 
famam solidioribusfundametitis excedificare. Nihil 
potest habere firmi, mihi crede, sotius, uiqui nidld 
unquam in lingua idem potuit diu consistere. Et 
pereat, si vis, onemoria eorum quce scripsinms, und 
cum sonorum controversid. EgO ojicium, quod of 
fero, libenter amplector. Et ita te 7nihi putabo 
officiosissimum, si eandem mecum pei-suasionem in- 
dueris, non expedire in sonis ab aliis dissidere ; non 
modd quia novum et mvidiosum, sed etiam quia ar- 
rogatis quiddam habet et contentiosurn, usui et 
destinato studiorum fini app^'ime inutile et impedi- 
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mento fufurum. De me& humanitatc cctterA, fac 
ctim voles periculum, nec te tentdsse pcenitebit. 
Vale: 

And thus ended the celebrated correspondence 
between these two memorable disputants ; in which 
the advocate of error appears to have thought it en- 
titled to continue, not from it’s antiquity (for anti- 
quity, it was the object of his antagonist to demon- 
strate, was wholly in favour of the opposite theory) 
but because it existed ! A similar mode of argumen- 
tation, mutatis mutandis, he pursued in regard to a 
much more important Reformation ; and he was en- 
countered, by similar reasoning, with equal success. 
But he was less gentle, alas ! in his enforcement of 
it, in the latter instance. Interest combined with 
passion and prejudice, when the abuses of his church 
were to be defended ; and interest summoned Smith- 
field, though in vain, to her support. 
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[1500—1558.] 


Reginald POLE was a younger son of Sir 
Richard Pole Lord Montagu, K. G., and cousin 
to Henry VIII. by Margaret his mother, daughter 
of George Duke of Clarence younger brother to 
Edward IV. He was bom at Stoverton-Castle in 
StalFordshire, in the year 1500 ; and about the age 
of twelve was sent to Magdalen College in Oxford, 
where an apartment was provided for him in the Pre- 
sident’s lodgings. The celebrated Linacre and Wil- 
liam Latimer, two 'of the greatest masters of those 
times in the Greek and Latin tongues, were his prin- 
cipal preceptors ; and his progress under them was 
proportional to their eminence, and their anticipations. 

In 1517, he was made Prebendary of Roscomb, 
in the church of Salisbury ; to which the deanery of 
Exeter, and other valuable preferments, were added 
about two years afterward. But he did not, as most 
writers have asserted, take orders. 

At the age of nineteen, it was determined to send 

* Authorities. Beccatelli’s Life of Pole hy Pye, Thuanus, 
Burnet’s History of the R^orrnatiati, Phillips’ Life of Pole, 
Ridley’s Revieto of Phillips, Neve’s Animadversions on Phillips, 
and British Biography. 
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him for farther improvement to Italj, where the Kberal 
arts and sciences then flourished. For this purpose, an 
establishment suitable to his rank was provided by the 
King, who allowed him a liberal yearly pension, in ad- 
dition to the income of his ecclesiastical preferments. 

To Italy he was accompanied by several learned 
Englishmen, beside a proper retinue of attendants, 
and after visiting many foreign Universities he settled 
at Padua; where his house quickly became the resort 
of the most eminent literati of the age. Of these, the 
most distinguished were Bembo, Sadolet, Longolieu, 
and Lupset a learned Englishman, whom he took 
into his family, and by whose recommendation Eras- 
mus opened a friendly correspondence with the hig h, 
bom student. The professors, knowing how nearly he 
was related to the King of England, strenuously ex- 
ited themselves to complete his education; and as 
they likewise partook of his noble liberality, they were 
not sparing of encomiums on his genius and accom- 
plishments, proclaimmg every where that their pupil 
was an honour to themselves and an ornament to the 
university. From Padua he went to Venice, where 
he continued some time, after which he visited other 
parts of Italy. 

Having spent five years abroad, he was called 
home ; but being extremely desirous to see the ju- 
bilee, which was celela-ated at Rome in 1525 > he 
made a tour to that city ; whence passing by Flo- 
rence, he returned to England before the expiration 
of the year, and was received with the utmost respect 
by the court and the nobility. Devotion however and 
study being his sole delights, he retired to the con- 
vait of file Carthusians at Sheen in Surrey, Where 
be had received the rudiments of his educations 
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having icfeaanp<J ixi^ owvcf^n a grant of the" 
affrtmeHt which the deceased Dr. Colet had built for 
his own use. 

In this retirement he had spent two years with 
great satisfection, when Henry VIII. began to start 
scruples about the lawfulness of his marriage with 
Queen Katharine. Pole, foreseeing the troubles 
which thfc hiddetit would probably occasion to him- 
self, if he remained in the kingdom, resolved to 
withdraw; and, accordingly, obtained his Majesty’s 
leave to visit Paris in 1529. Here, carrying some 
learned persons in his train, he passed his time in 
Eterary ease; till the King, in prosecution of Ins 
divorce, sending to the most celebrated fordgn 
academies for their opinion upon his case, com- 
manded him to assist his agents in procuring tte 
subscription and seal of the Uiiiversity of Paris to 
the illegaJity of the mamage. 

Pole, being (as it subsequently appeared) of tire 
contrary opinion, excused himself in reply by stating, 
that ‘ his studies had lain another way.’ At tins 
Henry was so much displeased, that when his kins- 
man not long afterward returned home, he. was 
strongly urged to clear himself of the imputation of 
chsloyalty. Having averted the storm for the time 
by Ms submission, he retired to his former solitude 
at Sheen. 

When it was. subsequently determined to decide 
the cause in question independently of the Pope, as 
Pole was umvOTsblly esteemed for his learning and 
piety, and was besides of the blood royal, . it was 
conceived that his consent would he of great service 
in influencing the concurrence of others. To gain 
-thi^ therefore, no means were left untried: .even 
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to his acceptance. Pressed upon every side, he re- 
paired to the King, with a design to give him satis- 
faction ; but his conscience checking him the moment 
he was about to speak, he was not able for some 
time to utter a word. Recovering at length, he 
quitted his former purpose, and delivered his senti- 
ments with such spirit and eloquence against the 
divorce, that Henry with a countenance full of anger 
put his hand to his dagger: but instantly check- 
ing himself, he only said, “ I vidll consider of yom* 
opinion, and you shall have my answer.” He never, 
however, sent for him more. Pole apprehending 
farther danger, if he should continue in England, 
obtained permission once more to go abroad : and his 
Majesty was so far satisfied at the moment, that for 
some years he continued his pension. 

The first place he visited was Avignon, in France, 
at that time under the jurisdiction of the Pope. 
Here he continued unmolested for the space of a 
year; but finding the air disagree with his constitu- 
tion, he exchanged it for Padua, where he again 
fixed his residence, only making occasional excur- 
sions to Venice. 

He had now been a considerable time abroad, and 
Henry had frequently intimated his desii’e that he 
would return : but after sundry excuses, he at length 
informed his Majesty by letter, that he approved 
neither of his divorce, nor of his separation from the 
holy see. The Iting, in reply, transmitted him a 
book written in England by Dr. Sampson, in sup- 
port of his supremacy, and required his opinion in 
answer to it. Upon this, Pole composed his famous 
sophistical treatise, entitled De Unitate Eccksias- 
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tlca ; in which he condemned Henry’s actions, ex- 
alted the papal above the royal authority, compared 
his Majesty to Nebuchadnezzar, and concluded with 
an address to the Emperor, conjuring him to ‘ turn 
his arms rather against the King of England than 
the Turk.’ 

Henry, concealing his resentment, required Tdirij aU 
excuses apart, to return immediately home, that he 
might confer with him on the subject both of his 
book and of his letters, which required farther ex- 
planation. But this ‘ angel of peace,’ as he is sthed 
by PhiUips,* had no inclination, it appears, to die a 
martyr in the Pope’s cause; and therefore, taking 
warning by the fate of More and Fisher, he peremp- 
toiily refused : upon which the King withdrew 
pensions, deprived him of his preferments, and not 
long afterward procured an act of attainder to be 
passed against him. 

The attachment constantly shown by - Pole to 
the papal interest, and his misfortunes consequent 
thereon, made it expedient that the Pontiff should 
publicly, by some signal honour, testify his approba- 
tion of his conduct. Accordingly he was summoned 
to Rome, as the representative of England in a Ge- 
neral Council to be held for the reformation of abuses, 
not in the doctrine (for that they deemed sacred, and 
incapable of error) but in the administration of the 
affairs of the church. Upon his arrival, in 1536, 
he was lodged in the papal palace, and treated with 
the utmost respect. His Holiness immediately pro- 
posed to make him a cardinal ; but Pole, who de- 
signed to secure to himself the crown of England by 


*• A moclern Popish writer of his life. 
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marrying the Princess Mary, remonstrating against 
this promotion, the Pope appeared to acquiesce : the 
next day however he insisted on his obedience, and 
Pole, who had not yet received the clerical tonsure, 
submitted to tliis ceremony (says Beccatelli, who 
was present) “ with as much reluctance as the 
lamb to the shearing-knife.” After which, he was 
created cardinal-deacon of St. Nereus and Achilleus. 
His Holiness then appointed him Nuncio to the 
courts of France and Flanders, that he might be the 
better enabled, fi’om the vicinity of his residence, to 
correspond with the Roman Catholics in England, 
and to sustain the declining interests of the papacy 
in that country. 

At Paris, he was honourably received by the King : 
but there he did not long remain ; for Henry sending 
to demand him of the French Monarch, he removed 
to Cambray, and placed himself under the protection 
of the Bishop. This however was no place of safety 
for him, as from the war between France and the 
Empii’e, in which Henry bore a part, English sol- 
diers were continually harassing the district ; and a 
price having been set upon his head, he was exposed 
to imminent danger, if he should fall into then- 
hands. He chose Liege for his next residence, in 
consequence of an invitation from Erardas the cardi- 
nal-bishop, who received him with brotherly kind- 
ness. There he continued about three months, ex- 
pecting that the Emperor and the King of France 
would fulfil their engagements with him, by foment- 
ing the disturbances excited among the English Ca- 
tholics ; but this project failing, he was recalled to 
Rome. 

While thus employed in holding correspondence 
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with Henry’s rebellious subjects, and grossly abusing 
him in his publications^ Pole complained to the Pope 
and the French Nuncio, of the barbarous conduct 
of that Monarch in proclaiming him a traitor and 
setting a price upon his head; and, though in the 
same letters he confessed his treasonable designs, he 
had the duplicity to write to Lord CromweU, to ac- 
quit himself of the charge of disloyalty. This, 
simely, is higMy inconsistent with the character given 
him by Phillips, who makes his piety and sinceritr 
his chief virtues. 

A.t the close of the year 1538, his HoHness con- 
clouding that the bulls of excommunication and depo- 
sition, which he had published against Henry, would 
incline his subjects to break out into another rebel- 
lion, despatched the Cardinal a second time in dis- 
^ise to France and Flandere, upon his former sanc- 
tified errand. But this scheme being counterworked 
by the English Sovereign, Pole met with a cool re- 
ception from his Imperial Majesty ; upon which he 
returned by the same road to Avignon, and being 
directed by his employer to continue in those parts, 
took the opportunity of making a visit at Carpentras 
to his beloved friend CardinalJacob Sadolet; with 
whom he spent six months. After subsequently pass- 
ing some time at Verona with Gilbert Bishop of that 
see, he was appointed Legate to Viterbo near Rome, 
in which station he continued till 1542; when the Pope, 
having summoned the Council of Trent, appointed 
him with the Cardinals Paris and John Morone to at- 
tend there on his behalf. As the Council however 
could not then assemble, on account of the wars which 
arose in Germany and other Christian states, Pole 
returned to Viterbo. Between this place and. Rome 
3 
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he divided his residence, following his studies in great 
tranquillity till the year 1545, when the Pope issued 
a second citation for holding the Council at the same 
place, and re-appointed him, in conjunction with two 
different cardinals, to his former office. Pole’s journey 
being delayed, upon the pretext that Henry had 
employed his emissaries to seize him on the road,* 
his coUegues arrived at Trent long before him. At 
this time, he wrote a ‘ Treatise on the nature and 
end of General Councils : ’ and at length he repaired 
to Trent, escorted, wherever danger was appre- 
hended, by a detachment of the papal cavalry. 
The " solemn banter,” as Lord Bolingbroke phrases 
it, of the Council of Trent being transferred to 
Bononia, after an opposition from the Imperial em- 
bassador, Pole (who had been obliged to retire to 
Padua, on account of ill health) strenuously defended 
the Pope’s right to remove it, in the year 1546. 

Soon after Henry’s death, by an extraoi’dinary 
exeifion of zealous audacity, he wrote a letter to the 
English regency and council, advising them to re- 
concile the kingdom to the Pope, assuring them that 
the kingdom would otherwise be exposed to immi- 
nent dangers, and adding that ‘ his Holiness was 
tvilling, in charity to their souls, to send him over to 
remedy their evils.’ He, likewise, addressed a written 
justification of himself to Edward VI. But the coun- 
cE disregarding both his solicitations and his menaces, 

* To account for his just alarms, it is necessary to state, that 
his mother Margaret Countess of Salisbury, his eldest brother 
Henry Pole Lord Montagu, the Marquis of Exeter, Sir Edvrard 
Nevil, and Sir Nicholas Carew, had been executed in England 
for high-treason, in conspiring to place the Cardinal upon the 
throne. 
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he gave the nation no farther trouble during that 
short reign. 

Paul III. dying in 1549j Pole was twice chosen 
to succeed him : but he declined both the elections ; 
one, as being too hasty and without deliberation, and 
the other, because it was done in the middle of the 
night.* This conduct has been ascribed by Phillips, 
and others, to delicacy ; but it’s true cause was his 
prospect of the crown of England, which he trusted 
to ascend by gaining the hand of the Princess M^y. 
Upon his refusal, Julius III. was elected ; and the 
tranquillity of Rome being soon afterward disturbed 
by the wars on the borders of Italy, Pole retired, 
with the new Pope’s leave, to a monastery of the Be- 
nedictines at Maguzano in the territory of Verona. 

In this retirement he continued, till the death of 
Edward VI. ; when it was determined by the court 
of Rome, that he should be sent legate into England, 
as the fittest instrument to eifect the reduction of 
that kingdom under the papal yoke. But this un- 
dertaking required some consideration. The act of 
attainder, passed against him under tienry VIII., 
had been confirmed by Edward, and consequently 
remained still in force. At length however, having 
received full satisfaction upon these points, he set 
out, by the way of Germany, in October 1553 ; but 
he had not proceeded far in the Emperor’s dominions, 
when a message arrived from that Prince, to stop 
his farther progress. This was speedily followed by 


* He desired, that ‘ his admission might be deferred till the 
morning, as it was not a work of darkness ! ’ Upon this, the car- 
dinals instantly proceeded to another election, and chose the 
Cardinal De Monte, who before he left the conclave, bestowed a 
hat upon the servant employed in taking care of his monkey! 

VOL, I. a D 
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an express, to the same purpose, from Queen Mary ; 
who, with the view however of keeping him in good 
humour, sent him the two acts recently passed, for 
the justification of her mother’s marriage, and for- 
restoring all things to the state in which they had 
been left at her father’s death; desiring him likewise 
to transmit her a list of such persons, as should be 
made bishops. 

The Cardinal, perceiving that the real object in 
both instances was, to prevent his arriving in England 
before the Queen’s maniage with Philip, felt himself 
not a little nettled ; and in a letter to her Majesty 
observed, that ‘ the check to his journey obviously 
proceeding from the political views of the emperor, he 
had conferred with the Imperial confessor about it, 
and had convinced him of the impropriety of such a 
measure : with respect to herself, he added, he was 
‘ afraid that carnal pleasures might govern her too 
much, and that she would thereby fall from the 
simplicity in Christ, in which she had hitherto lived.’ 
He encouraged her, therefore, to ‘ put on a spirit of 
wisdom and courage, and to trust in God, who had 
preserved her so long.’ With regard to the two acts, 
he complained that ‘ the first made no mention of the 
Pope’s bulls, by the authority of which alone it could 
be a lawful maiTiage ; and he observed with concern 
in the other, that the worship of God and the sacra- 
ments were to continue as they had been in the last 
year of Henry’s reign, since the English were then 
in a state of schism, the Pope’s interdict still lying 
upon the nation, under which no one could with- 
out sin either administer or receive them.’ He con- 
fessed, ‘ he knew none of either House fit to propose 
the matter of rejecting the supremacy, which had 
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been usurped by her father, and her brother ; and, 
therefore, he thought it best that she herself should go 
to the parhanaent (having previously acquainted some 
few, both of the spirituality and the temporality, with 
hep design) and inform them, that she was afflicted at 
the schism, and desired a Legate might be seht from 
the Apostolic See to treat about it/ He proposed also, 
farther, the reversion of his own attainder. 

But the projected marriage meeting with great op- 
position in England, it was resolved that Pole should 
be kept at a distance. With this view, another lega- 
tion was devised for him, to mediate a peace be- 
tween the empire and France, in which he was un- 
successful. The nuptials between Philip and Mary 
being at length solemnised, no farther objection was 
made to his arrival ; and, therefore, the Lords Paget 
and Hastings were sent to Brussels to conduct him to 
England. On the twentieth of November, 1554, he 
was met at Dover by the Bishop of Ely, Lord Mon- 
tagu, and other persons of distinction. At Graves- 
end, the Bishop of Durham and the Earl of Shrews- 
bury presented him with the repeal of the act of his 
attainder, which had passed the day before. A 
yacht conveyed him thence to Whitehall, where he 
was treated with the utmost respect by their Majes- 
ties ; and, after all possible honour paid to him at 
court, he was conducted to the archiepiscopal palace 
at Lambeth, which had been sumptuously fitted up 
for his reception. 

On the twenty-seventh, he went to the parlia- 
ment, and made a long and grave speech, inviting 
them to a reconciliation with the Apostolic See, whence 
(he said) ‘ he had been sent by the common pastor of 
Christendom to recover the lost sheep, who had long 

^ B 2 
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strayed from the enclosure of the church.’ This 
speech produced a pretended miracle on the part of 
the Queen, who affected not only to be pregnant, 
but also from her joy upon the occasion to feel the 
child leap within her ; upon which Te Deum was 
ordered to be sung in all the churches in London, 
and Bonner caused prayers to be put up, that the 
child might be a male, well-favoured, vigorous, and 
intelligent. No farther proof can be wanting of the 
wretched bigotry of Mary, who thus set an example for 
restoring the obsolete frauds of the popish hierarchy. 

Two days afterward, the Speaker reported to the 
Commons the substance of this speech ; and a mes- 
sage being sent from the Lords for a conference, in 
order to prepare a supplication upon the subject, the 
petition was reported and approved by both Houses : 
upon which, their Majesties interceded with the Car- 
dinal, who granted them absolution. The papal au- 
thority being thus completely restored, Pole made his 
public entry into London with all the solemnities of 
a Legate, and immediately set about purging the 
church of her pretended heresy. But though these 
proceedings gave great satisfaction to the court, he 
had the mortification to find that they were less 
popular elsewhere : in passing through the city, 
no kind of respect was shown to him; and his 
blessing the people, as he passed, was openly laughed 
at. This, probably, soured his temper ; which, it is 
stated, was naturally mild and amiable. It has like- 
wise been asserted, that he advised moderate mea- 
sures with respect to the Protestants: but one of 
the first acts, indubitably, of his legatine autho- 
rity was, to grant commissions for the prosecutions 
of heretics ; and he publicly expressed his detesta- 
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tion of the Reformed, refusing to converse ^vith any 
who had been of that party. He now^ indeed, put 
on the pride and reserve of a Spanish inquisitor. 
His instructions likewise, issued to the bishops and 
clergy concerning the Protestants, plainly evince, that 
he was at the bottom of the sanguinary proceedings 
of Gardiner and Bonner, though he made those 
prelates the instruments of his cruelty and his re- 
venge. 

In the mean time, the Queen despatched embas- 
sadors to Rome to make obedience, in the name of 
the whole kingdom, to the Pope, who had already 
proclaimed a jubilee upon the occasion. But her 
envoys had scarcely set foot on Italian ground, when 
they were informed of the death of Julius III. His 
successor (MarceUus IL) d)dng soon afterward, the 
Queen, upon the first intelligence of his decease, re- 
commended her kinsman to the popedom. Her mes- 
sengers, however, arrived too late, Peter Caraifa, who 
took the name of Paul IV., having been elected be- 
fore they reached the conclave. This Pope, who had 
never liked Pole, found in the Bishop of Winchester 
a temper exactly tallying with his own ; and, upon 
that account, favoured Gardiner’s pretensions to the 
see of Canterbury, 

Pole, nevertheless, had the entire management of 
ecclesiastical affairs ; and from this period the perse- 
cution became more violent, and the martyrdoms 
more numerous. In proof of which let it be re- 
membered, that Gardiner, who secretly detested 
him, transferred the bloody business to Bonner^ 

Edmund Bonner was the reputed son of a lawyer in Cheshire; 
but his mother was pregnant by one Savage, a priest, and had 
only married to conceal her disgrace. Being designed for the 
church, he studied Broadgate-HaU, now Pembroke College^;, 
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upon the Cardinal’s arrival; and that three months 
after Gardiner’s death Cranmer was degraded and 
burnt, to make room for Pole in the primacy.^* The 
hottest period, indeed, of Bonner’s persecution was 
from December 1555 to December 1556, when the 
Cardinal was in the zenith of his power. 

The year 1557 opened with a ridiculous farce, 
attached to the tragedy wliich was now acting in all 

Oxford, and was created LL.D, in 1525 ; but he never attained 
any eminence in learning, having rather a turn for state-affairs. 
This recommended him to Wolsey, and after his death to 
Henry VIII. through Cromwell, upon whom he imposed him- 
self as a friend to the Reformation. Henry wanting an embas- 
sador, who could talk in a menacing stile to the Pope and the 
King of France, selected Bonner ; but he so far exceeded the 
bounds of common decency at Marseilles, in delivering the royal 
appeal, that his Holiness threatened to ‘ throw him into a cal- 
dron of melted lead, or to burn him alive ; ^ upon which, he made 
his escape. Soon afterward, behaving with extreme insolence 
to Francis I., that Monarch bade him write to his employer, 

That his embassador was a great fool, and that if it were not 
for the love of his master, he should have a hundred strokes 
with a halbert.’’ Upon this, he was recalled. Henry however, 
finding him a pliant tool for every occasion, made him at first 
Bishop of Hereford, and subsequently translated him to the See 
of London in 1539, when the Bloody Articles were to be en- 
forced. And now the pretended Protestant showed himself in 
his true colours ; his cruelties continuing till the accession of Ed- 
ward, when he openly complied with the injunctions respecting 
the Reformation, while at the same time he fomented in secret 
the insurrections of the Papists. He was therefore deprived, andl 
committed to the Marshalsea, till Queen Mary in 1553 restored 
him to his former dignity. From this time, his inhumanity was 
exercised in the most shocking atrocities. He had even a dun- 
geon, and instruments of torture, in his own house ; and he took 
an infernal pleasure in punishing the unfortunate people in his 
custody with his own hands. 

* He was made Archbishop of Canterbury the day aftei" 
Cranmer’s execution, and before the end of the same year 
(1556) Chancellor of Oxford and Cambridge. 
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parts of the kingdom. At Oxford, the body of 
Peter Martyr'’s wife was taken up, and underwent a 
process : but as she was a foreigner, unacquainted 
with the English language, no witnesses could be 
brought to prove her a heretic; and therefore the 
body, by Pole’s order, was re-interred in a dunghill. 
At Cambridge, the bodies of Bucer and Pagius being 
buried in St. Mary’s and St. Michael’s churches, 
those churches were put under an interdict, and a 
formal process was commenced against the deceased. 
They were thxice summoned to appear, or any per- 
sons in their behalf. These citations proving fruit- 
less! witnesses were examined against them: they 
were condemned, as obstinate heretics ; and their 
bodies, dug up and carried in their coffins, were tied 
to the stake and along with copies of their books 
cofisumed to ashes ! 

But though the Cardinal thus countenanced. every 
absurd and cruel measure in favour of the Romish 
faith, Paul IV. openly showed his , dislike of him by 
I'evoking his legatine powei', and conferring it upon 
Peyto, a Franciscan friar, whom he had created a 
cardinal for that purpose, designing him also for the 
see of Salisbury. This appointment was made in 
September, and the new Legate was actually on his 
way to Eftgland, when the bulls reached Queen 
Mary ; who, having learned their contents from her 
embassador, laid them up without opening them, or 
acquainting her cousin with the matter : writing at 
the same time in his behalf to the Pope, and with 
a portion of her father’s spirit forbidding Peyto to 
* proceed on his journey, or at his peril to set foot 
upon English ground.’ 

Notwithstanding all her caution, however, it was 

3 
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not possible to keep the matter long a secret from the 
Cardinal ; who no sooner became acquainted with the 
Holy Father’s pleasure, than out of that implicit ve- 
neration, which he had unalterably preserved for the 
Apostolic See, he voluntarily laid down the ensigns 
of his legatine power : despatching his trusty minister 
Ormaneto to Rome with, letters, at once so satisfac- 
tory and so submissive, as (it is said) even melted the 
obdurate heart of Paul. The PontilF had, in fact, 
been mitigated by some recent events, which turned 
his regard from the French toward the Spaniards : 
and the storm against Pole entirely blew over, in 
consequence of a peace concluded this year between 
his Holiness and Philip; in one of the secret arti- 
cles of which it was stipulated, that ‘ he should be 
restored to his legatine powers.’ But he did not hve 
to enjoy his restoration full twelve months, being 
seized with a double quartan ague, which carried 
him off early in the morning of the eighteenth of 
JsTovember, 1558. 

His death is said to have been hastened by that of 
his royal mistress and kinswoman, which happened 
about sixteen hours before, in the forty-third year of 
her age, and the sixth of her reign. His body, en- 
closed in a leaden coffin, lay forty days in great state 
at Lambeth ; after which it was conveyed with equal 
pomp to Canterbury, and interred with the utmost 
solemnity on the north side of St. Becket’s Chapel, 
in that cathedral. Upon the tomb over his grave 
were inscribed only, as sufficient to his fame, Depo- 
situni Cardinalis Poll. 

His character is summed up by Granger in a 
few words : “ He was much esteemed for the inte- 
grity of his life, the elegance of his learning, and 
6 
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the politeness of his manners.” “ He was not, in- 
deed, without a tincture of bigotry ; but he, gene- 
rally, disapproved! of the cruelties exercised in 
Mary’s reign.” 
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[1515—1568.] 


We are now entering upon one of the most splen- 
did periods of English history. In 1558, Elizabeth 
ascended the throne ; a Queen personally endowed 
with great talents for government, and happily sur- 
rounded by men of distinguished eminence, equally 
qualified to serve their country in every department 
of the church and the state.f 

Of these, the first entitled to grateful remembrance, 
for the share which he had in forming the mind of 
that illustrious Sovereign, is Roger Ascham, third son 
of John Ascham,]: steward to the ancient family of 

* Authorities. Graunt^s Oration in honour of Ascham, 
prefixed to his Epistles, and Johnson’s Life of Ascham. 

f To this brilliant asra no less than seventy-four poets are as- 
signed in the new edition of the ^ Theatrum Poetarum^ and the 
catalogue might certainly be farther extended. Of these, how- 
ever, the far greater number have been very generally con- 
signed to oblivion; and a few, such as Drayton, Fairfax, Warner, 
Sir John Harrington, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Ralegh, &c. 
continue to be cited chiefly in deference to their ancient repu- 
tation; but Shakspeare, Jonson, Fletcher, and Spenser, are 
still confessed to be unrivalled in their several stiles of com- 
position. 

i His mother Margaret, who was allied to several considerable 
families, is said to have lived sixty-seven years in perfect har- 
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Scroop. He was bom at Kirkby-Wiske, * near Norths 
ajferton in Yorkshire,' about the year 1515 ; and, in- 
his early youth, was taken under the patronage of 
Sii’ Antony Wingfield, who finding in him a signal 
aptitude for literary attainments, sent him in 1530 
to St. John s College, Cambridge, at the critical junc- 
ture when Greek began to be taught without opposi- 
tion in the English universities. The doctrines of 
Luther, circulated throughout Europe by the inter- 
vention of the new art of typography, had diffused 
a general inclination to study the points in contro- 
versy between the Romish church and that iUustrious 
Reformer, which could only be satisfactoidly done by 
attaining a competent knowledge of that language. 
Accordingly, to Greek Ascham applied himself so 
assiduously, that he was quickly able to read lectures 
upon it with great credit and success. To teach, or 
to learn, was at this aera the business and the plea- 
sure of the academical life ; and he had the happiness 
of associating with men of equal genius, and of simi* 
lar dispositions with himself. Sir John Cheke, Pre^- 
ceptor to Edward VI., was his rival and friend. This 
distinguished scholar, as it has already been stated 
more at large in his Life, in conjunction with Sir 
Thomas Smith (Secretary of State in the reigns of 

mony and affection with the object of her maiden choice, and to 
have died at last almost on the same hour of the same day. 

* Kirkby-Wiske is stated, in a note to Graunt’s Omiiti it 
Vita ef Obitu Rogeri Aschami (prefixed to his edition of the 
Epistles) to have been distinguished by the family likewise of 
Palliser Archbishop of Cashel, and by the birth of Dr. George 
Hickes, as he himself informs us in his * Dissertation on the Use 
of the Northern Languages,’ addressed to his friend Shower m 
his Thesaurus, 
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Edward VI., and EKzabeth) had introduced a more 
correct pronunciation of the Greek tong-ue * tlnm 
had previously prevailed ; which Ascham at first op- 

* This language was, previously, little understood in Eng- 
land. If any indeed saw a piece of Greek, they used to say, 
Grcscum est^ non potest legi^ i. e. ‘ It is Greek, it cannot be 
read.* And those few, that did pretend to some insight into it, 
read it after a strange corrupt manner ; pronouncing the vowels 
and diphthongs so, that there was little or no difference between 
them. These errors Cheke detected, partly by considering the 
power of the letters themselves, and partly by consulting with 
Greek authors, Aristophanes and others, in some of whom they 
found footsteps to direct them how the ancient Greek was pro- 
nounced; and he, at length, succeeded in exploding them. The 
ynore studious and ingenious sort of scholars, being convinced 
(says Str 3 rpe) gladly forsook their old way of reading Greek for 
this most right and true, though new found out, shown them by 
their learned reader. But there was a party in the university, 
who disliking any thing that was new, and dreading alterations, 
and blindly admitting every thing that was old, would by no 
means allow of this pronunciation ; but opposed it with all their 
might by disputing against it, and at last by complaining to Gar- 
diner Bishop of Winchester, the Chancellor of the University, 
against Cheke and his adherents for this great misdemeanor: 
who being of the same mind with the complainants, and fearing 
innovation more than was need, made a solemn decree dated the 
Kalends of June 1542, confirming the old corrupt sounding 
of Greek ; and directing, under severe penalties, ‘ that none 
should philosophise at all in sounds, but all use the present, and 
that if any thing were to be corrected in them, let it all be left 
to authority ! ’ But whatever opposition of injunctions, de- 

crees, and penalties were made against it, yet as it was said of 
truth, ‘ It is great and will prevail,* so this true way of speaking 
gnd reading Greek got the day in the university. And those that 
were the greatest ornaments of learning then in Cambridge^ 
Eedman, Smith, Ponet, Pickering, Ascham, Tong, Bill, and all 
others, who either read any thing publicly in the schools, or pri- 
yately in the colleges, gave themselves wholly to this correct 
way. (Strype*s Life of ChJce.) 
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posed, till being convinced that they were in the right, 
he finally adopted and patronised it from the chair. 
He gained likewise the approbation of Dr. Metcalf, 
the master of his college, who (though meanly learned 
himself) having the interest of learning at heart, re- 
commended him to a fellowship in 1534. This how- 
ever, from the favourable disposition which he had 
discovered toward the Reformed Faith, he obtained 
with difficulty ! At the same time Pember, an emi- 
nent promoter of Greek literature, advanced his re- 
putation, not only by applauding his public lectures,* **^ 
but by advising the under-graduates of his acquaint- 
ance to attend him at his chambers, to hear the au- 
thors in that language read and explained. As a re- 
laxation from study, Ascham learned to play on mu- 
sical instruments, and to write a very fine hand (an 
accomplishment then growing into repute) which con- 
tributed not a little to his fiiture success in life. 

In 1536 he took the degree of M. A., and soon 
afterward was appointed by the University teacher of 
Greek in the public schools, for which he received 
a respectable salary. He likewise commenced tutor, 
and had several young students of rank placed 
under his care for other branches of education, some 
of whom subsequently became eminent scholars ; par- 
ticularly William Grindal, recommended by Sir John 
Cheke to be master of languages to the Princess 
Elizabeth. 


* Pember assured his young friend, that ‘ upon the maxim, 

Qid docet discit, he would gain more knowledge by reading with 
a boy a single fable in .®sop, than by hearing another read Latin 
lectures on the whole Iliad.’ Ascham studied Cicero and Caesar 
in particular, as the best models in forming his Latin stile. 
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The reputation of Mr. Ascham, as a man of ex- 
tensive leamingj was now so firmly established, that 
he was elected to the honourable office of Public 
Orator. This imposed upon him the duty of com- 
posing the university-letters, for which by his skill 
in the Latin language, and his beautiful writing em- 
beffished with drawings, he was peculiarly qualified. 
But in all ages and in every country conspicuous 
merit, while it meets with it’s due reward from the 
liberal mind, will inevitably incur the hatred of the 
selfish and the envious. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that Ascham should have subjected himself to cen- 
sm'e for the exercise of his leisure-horrrs. His love 
of archery, an amusement better suited to the soldier 
than the scholar, exposed him to severe animadver- 
sion. This, however, he repelled by a learned ti'ea- 
tise, published in 1544, entitled * ToxophUus, or the 
Schole or Partitions of Shooting,’ and dedicated to 
Henry VIII.;* who was so well pleased mth it, 
that on the suggestion of Sir William Paget he al- 
lowed him thenceforward an annual stipend of ten 
poimds.f With this, and his university-stipends, he 
appears to have possessed a very comfortable income ; 
in addition to the gratuities which he received for 
teaching persons of distinction to write, particularly 

* Of this dedication the object was, to obtain a pension, which 
might enable him to travel into Italy, at that time the residence 
of literature in general, and more eminently the seat of Greek 
learning. 

t This, Johnson by a somewhat prolix investigation estimates 
as equivalent to more than one hundred pounds a-year ” at 
present. The work itself is rather whimsical, as the writer 
seems to think the complete archer ought to have no less a corin^ 
pass of knowledge than he possessed himself 1 
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Prince Edward, the Princess Elizabeth, and the 
two brothers Henry and Charles Brandon, Dukes of 
Suffolk* 

And now approached the great event of the Re- 
formation, by which the objects of literary study 
were entirely changed. The breaking up of the old 
religion split the world into a variety of hostile sects. 
The Bible being at last thrown open, every man, 
whether learned or unlearned, was eager to fami- 
liarise himself with it’s contents, and ambitious of 
elucidating it’s difficulties. All were absorbed in re- 
ligious speculations, Europe exhibited one vast scene 
of polemical warfare; and the talents of mankind 
were monopobsed by theological contention. Tire 
topics, which generally kindled the ardour of the 
most accomplished scholars, were inquiries into the 
practices and maxims of the primitive ages; the na- 
ture of civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; the au- 
thority of Scripture and tradition, of popes, and 
councils, and schoolmen; topics, winch from preju- 
dice and passion, as well as from the want of philo- 
sophic habits of discussion, they were unable to treat 
either with calmness or with accuracy. 

One of the first effects of the Reformation was, 
that the revenues of the clergy were seized under 
pretence of zeal for religion. Even the students of 
the universities were deprived of their exhibitions 
and pensions ! Hence Ascham complains, in a letter 
to the Marquis of Northampton, dated 1550, that 
‘ the grammar-schools throughout England would be 


* Lee Archbishop of York, likewise, allowed him a yearly 
pension. (Johnson.) 
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ruined; and that the Universities themselves must 
speedily become extinct.’ At Oxford, both profes- 
sors and pupils deserted the schools ; and academical 
degrees were abolished as anti-christian. The new 
teachers, not content with cleansing Christianity from 
Catholic corruptions, carried their absm’d refinements 
so far as to assert the inutility of all human learning ; 
and thus reformation degenerated into fanaticism. In 
this enlightened spnit, these zealous advocates for 
apostolic simplicity and primitive ignorance, at a visi- 
tation of the University of Oxford, stripped the 
Humphredian library of aU it’s books aiid MSS., 
many of which were totally destroyed, and of the 
rest a great number condemned as inimical to the 
Gosp^ of Christ ! 

Yet, notwithstanding these Untoward circum- 
stances, the Reformation was an event perhaps more 
auspicious to human improvement than any, which 
adorns the annals of time. It produced, beyond all 
other causes that can be imagined, intellectual activity, 
that harbinger of free inquiry, which is the only sure 
cause of the progress of society. A change of man- 
ners in the church was the instantaneous result. The 
clergy, unable to prevail by force, were compelled to 
try argument ; and thefr state of ignorance vanished. 
The Jesuits, who succeeded the friars as cham- 
pions of the papal hierarchy, sprang up during the 
struggle ; and thus Rome had, once more, it’s age of 
learning. 

This general state of mental excitement, however 
unfavourable in the first instance to the Belles Lettres, 
was eventually conducive in a high degree to the ad- 
vancement of literatui’e. The minds of men were awake 
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and active ; and required only to be favoured by their 
political condition to exert some of the highest ef- 
forts of intellect. 

Upon the accession of Edward VL his pension, 
which had been stopped at Henry’s death, was re- 
granted; and he was desired to continue at Cam- 
bridge to promote the cause of the Reformation, in 
conjunction with his friend Bucer, the German 
divine, who had been invited by that University 
to fill the divinity-chair. But the death of Grindal 
brought him to court to attend the Princess Eliza- 
beth, whose Latin and Greek studies he by her own 
appointment directed for two years. Taldng um- 
brage however at some ill-founded rumours malici- 
ously propagated against him, he abruptly quitted 
the court in disgust, returned to the University, and 
resumed his office of Public Orator. 

In 1550, being upon a visit in Yorkshire, he re- 
ceived intelligence that he was appointed secretary 
to Sir Richard Morisine, who was then preparing to 
set out on an embassy to Charles V., Emperor of 
Germany. This promotion obliging him to proceed 
immediately to London, on his way he visited Lady 
Jane Grey, at her father’s house at Broadgate in 
Leicestershire. He found her studying the Phaedo of 
Plato in Greek, and that (he adds) with as much 
delight, as some gentlemen would read a merry tale 
in Boccace ; ” and he discovered such learning and 
good sense in her conversation, that he pronounces 
her in his works ' the wonder of her sex.^ ^ 

The treatment of that incomparable lady by her father and 
mother, the Duke and Duchess of Suffolk, as she related it to 
Ascham, is shocking almost beyond credibility : 

^ After salutation (says he) and dewtie done, with some other 
VOL. L 2 D 
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During his three years’. attendance upon the Ger- 
man embassy, he cultivated the acquaintance of the 
learned in that country, and applied himself to the in- 
vestigation of politics, which made him extremely 
useful to his principal. Yet neither the concerns of 
his station, nor his assiduity in reading the Greek au- 

taulke, I asked her, ‘Why she would leese such pastime in the 
parke Smiling, she answered me ; “I wisse, all their sport in 
the parke is but a shadoe to that pleasure that I find in Plato. 
Alas ! good folke, they never felt what trewe pleasure ment.*" 
“ And howe came you, Madame,’’ quoth I, “ to this deepe know- 
ledge of pleasure ; and what did chieflie allure you unto it, see- 
inge not many women, but verie fewe men, have attained there- 
unto will tell you,” quoth ahe, « and tell you a truth, which 

perchance ye will marvell at. One of the greatest benefites that 
ever God gave me is, that he sent me so sharpe and severe pa- 
rentes, and so jentle a scholemaster. For when I am in presence 
eyther of father or mother ; whether I speake, keepe silence, sit, 
stand, or go, eate, drinke, be merie, or sad, be sowying, playing, 
dauncing, or doing anie thing else, I must do it as it were in 
such weight, measure, andnumber, even so perfitelie as God made 
the world; or else I am so sharplie taunted, so cruellie threaten- 
ed, yea presentlie sometimes with pinches, nippes, and bobbes, 
and other waxes (which I will not name, for the honor I bear 
them) so without measure misordered, that I thinke myself in 
hell, till time come that I must go to Mr. Elmer ; who teacheth 
me so jentlie, so pleasantlie, with such fair allurements to learn- 
inge, that I thinke all the time nothing whiles I am with him. 
And when I am called from him, I fall on weeping, because 
whatsoever I do els but learninge, is full of grief, trouble, feare, 
and whole misliking unto me.” ( Schoolmaster,) 

In the Treatise likewise, from which the above extract is taken, 
the reader will find no mean information as to the manners of 
the age, particularly of the younger people, and the men of plea- 
sure, and, what we call ‘ choice spirits.’ His characters of the 
ancient writers are masterly, and from his precepts and advices 
for reading the most learned may draw profit ; but, after all, the 
work seems not to have been finished. Sir John Cheke’s judge- 
ment, and counsel for reading Sallust, is particularly good. 
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thors with the Embassador,^ prevented his keeping 
up a correspondence with his friends at Cambridge, 
to whom he addressed several letters still extant, 
proving him to have been an accurate observer of 
men and manners. His abilities, likewise, as a politi- 
cian he displayed in a curious treatise (written pro- 
bably in 1532, while he was on an excursion to 
Italy) which he entitled, ‘ A Report and Discourse of 
the Affairs and State of Germany.’ This work, be- 
side giving the clearest account of the motives, which 
induced the Emperor to resign his crown to his son, 
Phihp II., contains also a number of anecdotes and 
reflexions of a highly interesting nature. | 


* For four days in the week he read with him, in the morning 
some pages of Herodotus or Demosthenes, and in the afternoon 
a portion of Sophocles or Euripides. On the other days, he 
drew up the public letters; and at night he continued his diary, 
and his private correspondence. 

t Ascham's letter to Astely, Master of the Jewel-House, 
prefixed to this work, which Dr. Campbell {Biogr. BriU I. 284?) 
pronounces one of the most delicate pieces of history, that 
ever was penned in our language, evincing it’s author to 
have been a man as capable of shining in the cabinet as in 
the closet,” exhibits the qualifications essential to an histo- 
rian ; and will remind the classical reader of his Cicero and 
Tacitus. 

* When you and I read Livie together (if you do remember) 
after some reasonyng, we concluded both what was in our opi- 
nion to be looked for at his hand, that would well and advisedly 
write an history. First point was, to write nothyng false: 
next, to be bold to say any truth : whereby is avoyded two 
great faultes, flattery and hatred. For which two pointes, 
Caesar is read to liys great prayse ; and Jovius the Italian to hys 
just reproch. Then to marke diligently the causes, counsels, 
actes, and issues in all ^reat attemptes : and in causes, what is 
just or unjust ; in counsels, what is purposed wisely or rashly ; 
in actes, what is done couragiously or fayntly ; and of every 

a E 2 
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he was thus agreeably employed abroad, hi« 
friends at home procured him the post of Latin Se- 
cretary to the King, with a salary of twenty pounds 
per ann, : but before he could take . possession of 
his new dignity, he received the melancholy intelli- 
gence of the death of his royal master; an event, by 
which he was not only deprived of his place and his 
pension, but seemed to have lost likewise with them 
every prospect of subsequent preferment. Contrary to 
his expectations, however, through the friendship of 
Lord Paget ^ who recommended him to Bishop Gar- 
diner, he was raised to the same post under Queen 
Mary; and such was his diligence and despatch, that he 


issue, to note some generall lesson of wisedome and waiines 
for lyke matters in time to come ; wherein Polybius in Greeke, 
and Phillip Comines in French, have done the duties of wyse 
and worthy writers. Diligence, also, must be used in kepyng 
truly the order of tyme, and describyng lyvely both the site of 
places and nature of persons ; not ©nely for the outward shape 
of the body, but also for the inward disposition of the mynde ; 
as Thncydides doth in many places very trimly, and Homer 
every where, and that alwayes most excellently, which obser- 
vation is chiefly to be marked in hym. And our Chaucer doth 
the same, very p raise worthely : marke hym well, and conferre 
hym with any other that writeth in our tyme in their proudest 
toung, whosoever lyst. The stile must be alwayes playne and 
open ; yet sometyrae higher and lower, as matters do ryse and 
fall. For if proper and natural! wordes in well-joyned sentences 
do lyvely express© the matter— be it troublesome, quyet, angry, 
or pleasant — a man shall thinke not to be readyng, but present 
in doyng of the same. And herein Livie of all other in any 
toung, by myne opinion, carieth away the prayse.” 

* Ascham, it may be concluded, could make prudential com- 
pliances in matters of religion. Fie was no Ridley, or Latimer. 
Yet he maintained his interest with the Princess Elizabeth in 
the most perilous times ; and to the fidelity of his friendship 
with Cecil he, in part, owed his prosperity under the next reign. 

2 
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composed and transcribed in three days it is said no 
less than forty-seven Latin letters to princes and 
other foreigners of distinction, particulaily to the 
cardinals on the subject of electing Pole to the papal 
chair. So highly, indeed, did Pole estimate Ascham’s 
stde, that though he was himself eminent for his 
skill in Latin, he employed him to translate into that 
language the speech which he addressed to the par- 
liament upon reconciling the kingdom to the see 
of Rome, and transmitted the version to Rome, 
where for the purity of it’s diction it was universally 
admired. 

In 1554, Ascham married Mrs. Margaret Howe, a 
young lady of good family, with whom he received a 
respectable fortune ; and had the farther happiness, 
though he always made open profession of the Re- 
formed Religion, to continue unmolested during the 
remainder of Mary’s reign. 

Upon the accession of his royal pupil Elizabeth, 
he was sent for to court, and replaced in his station 
of Latin Secretary, with only the same salary how- 
ever as before : neither, though he was admitted 
sometimes to assist the Queen in her private 
studies,* and at others to partake of her diver- 

* Of Elizabeth’s literary attainments one testimony may be 
given from her tutor himself, in*^bis ‘ Schoolmaster’ : “ Pointe 
forth six of the best given jentlemen of this court ; and all they 
together show not so much goodwill, spende not so much tyme, 
bestow not so many houres dayly, orderly, and constantly for the 
increase of learnyng and knowledge, as doth the Queen’s Ma- 
jestic herselfe. Yea, I believe that, beside her perfit readines in 
Latin, Italian, French, and Spanish, she readeth here now at 
Windsore more Greeke every day, than some prebendarie of this 
church doth read Latin in a whole weeke. And that which is 
most praiseworthie of all, within the walls of her privie-chambw 
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sions at draughts and chess, did she ever make 
any addition to his fortune, except a prebend in 
the cathedral of York, which was bestowed upon 
him in 1559. This inconsiderable preferment was 
grossly inadequate to his services : but Elizabeth 
was, naturally, not bountiful; and Ascham, though 
he often felt the want of money, appears to have been 
little versed in those arts, by winch court-favours are 
obtained. He impaired his fortune likewise, as Cam- 
den informs us, by a love of dice and cock-fighting, f 
and was often miserably involved in law-suits. But, 
however he might fail in his economy,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “ it were indecent to treat with wanton 
levity the memory of a man, who shared his frailties 
with all, but whose learning or virtues few can attain, 
and by whose excellences many may be improved, 
while himself only suffered by his faults.” 

In 156S, he composed his celebrated treatise, en- 
titled ^ The School-Master,’:!: which he undertook at 

she hath obteyned that excellencie of learnyng to understand, 
speake, and write. both wittely with head and faire with hand, as 
scarse one or two wittes in both Universities have in many yeares 
reached unto.’’ 

* Of Wetwang, in the East-Riding. 

f This, as it is stated also by his biographer and panegyrist 
Dr. Grant, must be deemed entitled to credit; yet it could 
hardly be before the end of his life, that he indulged these low 
and disgraceful amusements : for he inveighs most strongly against 
the villainous arts of dicing in his ‘ Toxophilus,’ (p. 82, 
ed, 1761.) In his ‘ Schoolmaster,’ however, he intimates an in- 
tention of writing a book ^ Of the Cockpit,’ which he reckons 
among “ the kinds of pastimes fit for a gentleman !” 

X With reference to the principles maintained in this excel- 
lent work, the editor of ‘ Oxoniana,’ speaking of Brascn-nose 
College, says, “ The only language tolerated for public use, un- 
less when strangers are present, is Latin ; a regulation of which, 
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the request of Sir Richard Sackville ; hut it was not 
published, till after his death : it was then printed 
by his widow, and dedicated to Lord Burghley. 

Notwithstanding this admirable volume, however, 
severity of discipline stiU continued, as appears 
from the regret expressed on the occasion by 
Peacham, in his ‘ Complete Gentleman.’ See the 
sagacious and candid reflexions in his chapters ‘ Of 
the Duty of Masters,’ and ‘Of the Duty of Pa- 
rents,’ which alford curious anecdotes of the sys- 
tem of academic and domestic education then pur- 
sued. “ In Germany,” he observes, “ the school is 
(as the name imports, it ought to be) merely Ludus 
Literarius, a very ‘ pastime of learning,’ where it is a 
rare thing to see a rod stirring — ^having only for their 
punishment shame, and for their reward praise.” 

Upon receiving his lecture, the scholar (he adds) 

/ 

if rigorously enforced, the utility may well be questioned ; but 
the excellent Aschara had not yet demonstrated the danger, lest 
the fluency thus acquired should be a vicious volubility of words 
ill selected and worse arranged. Perhaps, with proper attention, 
the modern practice of making the learned language the vehicle 
of public disputation participates the advantages of the two op- 
posite schemes, without the inconveniences of either. Apt 
phraseology will easily be found for the discussion of a question 
previously known and considered, and a dexterity and command 
of words will grow familiar, [This may be regarded, as particu- 
larly the case in the Cambridge schools.] But the effusions of 
the moment, as well on literary as on friendly topics, it is per- 
haps safest to trust to that language, in which the ideas are pre- 
sented to the mind ; and in which consequently they will be ex- 
pressed with the greatest facility, spirit, and effect,” (II. 167.) 

The party, in addition to Sir Richard Sackville, in whose com- 
pany the idea of ‘ The Schoolmaster’ originated, were Sir Wil- 
liam Peter, Sir John Mason, Dr. Wotton, Sir Walter Mildmay 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Haddon Master of Re- 
quests, Mr, John Astely Master of the Jewel-House, Mr. Ber- 
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leaveth the school for an hour, and recreates himself 
till time calls him to repeat ; where perhaps he stays 
an hour, &c. After a long note upon this subject, 
Mr. Dibdin (natuj’ally enough) remarks with surprise, 
first, “ That in a country like our own, distinguished 
by the gravity, reserve, and good sense of it’s inhabi- 
tants, boys should conduct themselves with so much 
rudeness, flippancy, and tyranny toward each other ; 
and, secondly, that masters should too frequently ex- 
ercise a discipline suited rather to a government of 
despotism and terror, than to a land of liberty and 
social comfort !” 

His Episfles, likewise, were collected by Graunt,who 
dedicated them to Elizabeth, that he might have an 
opportunity of recommending his feon Giles Ascham 
to her patronage ; and the dedication was not lost* 
The young man was made, by the Queen’s mandate, 
fellow of a college in Cambridge, where he obtained 
considerable reputation. 

Those Epistles, valuable both for stile and matter, 
are almost the only classic work of the kind written 
by an Englishman. Thuanus elegantissimi scriptas 
judicat. Perih unus i gente Anglicd est, cujus 
stilus veierem Latinitatem sapit. Cum Joanne 
Sturmio singularem coluit amicitiam ; cujus exemplo 
erectus, elegans dicendi genus sectatus estJ 

Their character is thus given by Bishop Nichol- 
son : “We have in them aU the fine variety of lan- 

laard Hamptop, and Mr. Nicasius. These, assembled in Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil’s chamber at Windsor, abundantly prove the respect- 
ability of Ascham’s popnexioris. It may be regarded as surpris- 
ing, that his remarks on the utility of ‘ double translations’ has 
not led to the universal adoption of this method in schools. 

* Markof. FolyUst. Lit. 
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guage, that is proper either for rendering a petition or 
complaint the most agreeable; and withal, a very great 
choice of historical matter, that is hardly preserved 
any where else. Together with the author’s own 
Letters, we have a good many that are directed to 
him, both from the most eminent foreigners of his 
time, such as Sturmius, Sleidan, &c., and the best 
scholars as well as the wisest statesmen of lais own 
country. And the publisher of these assures us, that 
' he had the perusal of a vast number of others in tlie 
English tongue, which were highly valuable.’ His 
attendance on Sir Richard Morisine, in his German 
embassy, gave him an intimate acquaintance with the 
affairs of that country ; and the extraordinary free- 
dom and familiarity, with which the two sister Queens 
treated him here at home, afforded him a perfect 
knowledge of the most secret mysteries of state in 
this kingdom : so that, were the rest of his papers 
retrieved, we could not perhaps have a more pleasing 
view of the main arcana of these reigns, than his 
writings would give us.” 

From 1563, we have little account of any exer- 
tion of his literary talents : his bad state of health 
indeed, it appears, obliged him to forbear all close ap- 

* The last and best edition of these Letters was published 
at Oxford in 1703 by Mr. Elstob, who has added many from 
MSS.; omitting however the Poems, by which they had pre- 
viously been accompanied. Wood mentions a treatise of As- 
cham^s, entitled Apologia contra Missam, said to have been 
printed in 1577 ; and another, under the name Dc Ifnitationoy 
has likewise been ascribed to his pen. 

In 1761, a complete edition of his English works was published 
by Bennet, with his Life prefixed by Dr. Johnson, and some 
letters never before given to the world. It has recently been re- 
printed. 
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pKcation to study, except in the morning. As a last 
eflfort, however, in 1568 he attempted to compose a 
poem, to he presented to the Queen on the anni- 
versary of her accession ; but Ms distemper, a con- 
sumption, being exasperated by the effort and de- 
priving him of rest, he was obliged to forbear, and 
prepared with pious fortitude to meet his approaching 
end. He died on the thirtieth of December, 1568, 
deeply lamented by Elizabeth (who emphatically 
declared, “ she would rather have lost ten thousand 
pounds”) and by all Ms contemporaries in the lite- 
rary world, and was interred in St. Sepulchre’s church, 
London, in the most private manner, agreeably to his 
own direction. 

Buchanan’s Tetrastic to Ms memory is preserved 
in the second book of Ms Epigrams : 

Aschamum extinctum patrice, Graiceque Camcenie, 

Et LaticB vera cum pietate dolent. 

Principibus vixit carus,jmundiis amicis. 

Re modica : in meres dicere Jama nequii. 

O’er Ascham withering in his narrow urn, 

The Muses — English, Grecian, Roman — nooum ; 

Though poor, to greatness dear, to friendship just : 

Not scandal’s self can taint his hallow’d dust. F. W. 

« He was an author (says Dibdin) of a peculiar 
and truly original cast. There is hardly a dull page, 
or a dull passage, in his lucubrations. His treatises 
contain a great deal of information respecting the 
manners and customs of Ms times;” and, as Dr. 
Johnson has well remarked, Ms philological learn- 
ing would have gained him honour in any country. 
His invectives however against the Italian school, 
and Ms hard-hearted strictures on Petrarch and 
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Boccacio have drawn down upon him the animadver- 
sions of Mr. Burnet, in his ^ Specimens of English 
Prose-writers.’ But, above all, he is to be com- 
mended for having taught his countrymen the 
value of making the road to knowledge smooth and 
inviting by smiles and remunerations, rather than 
harsh and dreary by stripes and other punishments,^ 
Such, indeed, was the stern and Draco-like character, 
which school-masters of this period conceived them- 
selves authorised to assume, that neither rank, nor 
situation, nor sex, were exempt from the exercise of 
their tyranny. Two gentlemen, who dined with 
him at Cecil’s table, as he relates in the preface t6 
his ^Schoolmaster,’ were of opinion, that Nicolas 
Udal (then head-master of Eton School) was the 
best schoolmaster of their time, and the greatest 
beater !” 

His funeral sermon was preached by his intimate 
friend, Dr. Nowel; from the valuable Memoirs of 
whom, lately published by Dr. Churton, we learn 
that he often visited Ascham during his illness, and 
supported and comforted him, by setting before him 
the sufferings of earth and the prospect of heaven : 
but in a strain and manner so divine, that when he 
had left the room, the sick man declared with joy, 
that ^ the excellent Dean had sustained his soul with 

* Erasmus, likewise, was an advocate for a gentle and humane 
mode of education. The good Dean of St. PauPs, of similar eru- 
dition and congenial spirit, also approved of mild discipline, as his 
emendations of the Tunbridge School Regulations (submitted to 
his correction by the Skinners’ Company, iPs patrons) all on the 
side of lenity, evince. Among others, where it was provided that 
no “ remedy for play” (or half-holiday) should be allowed ‘‘ above 
four times in the year,” he wrote in the margin, ‘ Leave to 
play once a week may well be borne withP 
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food that would never die !’ His disease gi’ew more 
oppressive ; but his rich and happy memory did not 
forsake him, and he rehearsed before the Dean and 
other surrounding friends a variety of passages, ex- 
pressive of the mercy and love of God to mankind, 
and of his blessings bestowed on them.” 

To Gravet, one of the Prebendaries of St. Paul’s 
and Vicar of St. Sepulchre’s, his d)dng words were, 
“I desire to depart, and to be with Christ.” Dr. 
Nowell indeed, in his sermon, affirmed that he 
“ never saw or heard of a person of greater inte- 
grity of life, or that was blessed with a more Christian 
death.” 

He was the pride, and in one respect, perhaps, 
the shame, of the days of Elizabeth. In a letter to 
the Earl of Leicester, who had been godfather to one 
of his sons, he laments that ‘ through tedious and ex- 
pensive suits at law and other difficulties he had 
been obliged to sell his plate, and that which grieved 
him much, his wife’s poor jewels ; and was not very 
like to live long, nor to leave to his family any thing 
but beggary.’ “ And yet (says he) that poor service, 
that I have done to Queen Elizabeth, shall live still, 
and never die, as long as her noble hand and excel- 
lent learning in the Greek and Latin tongues shall 
be known to the world.” But he had learnt the truest 
and best philosophy. He seems to have been unfor- 
tunate in the loss of children : such language, at 
least, fathers may venially adopt; though he l>im- 
self in a letter to his wife, on the death of one (pro- 
bably, the first) of theii’ offspring, says, “ Mine own 
good Margaret ! referring me wholly to the wiE of 
God, I found cause of joy. You weE remember our 
continual desire and prayer together ; we desired to 
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be made vessels to increase the world ; and it hath 
pleased God to make us vessels to increase heaven ! ” 
He, who was so perfectly master of this world, 
was fit, in the divine mercy, to go to a better. On 
the loss of his third, likewise, whom in compliment 
to his intimate friend and correspondent he had 
named Sturmius, he observed with exquisite beauty 
and pathos, Nam Sturmius Aschamus vivit ilk qui~ 
dem, sed nunquam moriturus. 

His design in writing his ‘Toxophilus' was, ac- 
cording to his own account, not merely to vindicate 
himself from the imputation of spending too much 
time in archery ; but, as stated by Johnson, to give 
an example of diction more natural and more truly 
English, than was used by the common writers of 
that age, whom he censures for mingling exotic 
terms with their native language, and of whom he 
complains, that they were made authors not by 
skill or education, but by arrogance and temerity. 
He has not failed in either of his purposes. He 
has sufficiently vindicated archery as an innocent, 
salutary, useful, and liberal diversion ; and if his pre- 
cepts are of no use, he has only shown by one exam- 
ple among many, how httle the hand can derive from 
the mind, how little intelligence can contribute to 
dexterity. In every art, practice is much; in arts 
manual, practice is almost the whole. Precept can 
at most but warn against error, it can never bestow 
excellence.* 

The following passage is curious, as it marks 

^ This work, which contains many learned allusions, and 
abounds with various fragments of English history, has been 
lately published separately in a small volume. 
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the corruptions of the language at the time of his 
writing: 

‘ If any man would blame me either for taking 
such a matter in hand, or else for writing it in the 
'Eng lish tongue, this answer I may make him, that 
when the best of the realm think it honest for them 
to use, I, one of the meanest sort, ought not to sup- 
pose it vile for me to write: and though to have 
written it in another tongue had been both more 
profitable for my study, and also more honest for my 
name ; yet I can think my labour well bestowed, if 
with a little hindrance of my profit and name may 
come any furtherance to the pleasure or commodity 
of the gentlemen and yeomen of England, for whose 
sake I took this matter in hand. And as for the 
Latin or Greek tongue, every thing is so excellently 
done in them, that none can do better : in the Eng- 
lish tongue, contrary, every thing in a manner so 
meanly, both for the matter and handbng, that no 
man can do worse. For therein the least learned, 
for the most part, have been always most ready to 
write. And they, which had least hope in Latin, have 
been most bold in English ; when surely every man, 
that is most ready to talk, is not most able to write. 
He, that will write well in any tongue, must follow 
this counsel of Aristotle, to speak as the common 
people do, to think as wise men do : as so should 
every man understand him, and the judgement of wise 
men allow him. Many English writers have not 
done so, but using strange words, as Latin, French, 
and Italian, do malce all things dark and hard. Once 
I communed with a man, which reasoned the Eng- 
lish tongue to be enriched and increased thereby, 
saying, “Who will not praise that feast, where a man 
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shall drink at a dinner both wine, ale, and beer?” 
“ Truly (quoth I) they be all good, every one taken by 
himself alone, but if you put Malmsey and sack, red 
wine and white, ale and beer, and all in one pot, you 
shall make a drink not easy to be known, nor yet 
wholesome for the body.” Cicero in following Isocra- 
tes, Plato, and Demosthenes, increased the Latin 
tongue after another sort. This way, because divers 
men that write do not know, they can neither follow 
it, because of their ignorance, nor yet wiU praise it 
for over-arrogancy ; two faults, seldom the one out 
of the other’s company. English writers, by diversity 
of time, have taken divers matters in hand. In our 
fathers’ time, nothing was read but books of feigned 
chivalry, wherein a man by reading should be led to 
none other end, but only to manslaughter and bawdry. 
If any man suppose, they were good enough to pass 
the time withal, he is deceived. For surely vain 
words do work no small thing in vain, ignorant, and 
young minds; especially, if they be given any thing 
thereunto of their own nature. These books (as I 
have heard say) were made the most part in abbeys 
and monasteries, a very likely and fit fruit of such an 
idle and blind kind of living. In our time now, when 
every man is given to know, much rather than to live 
well, very many do write, but after such a fashion as 
very many do shoot. Some shooters take in hand 
stronger bows, than they are able to maintain : this 
thing maketh them sometime to overshoot the mark, 
sometime to shoot far wide, and perchance hurt some 
that look on. Other, that never learned to shoot, nor 
yet knoweth good shaft nor bow, will be as busy as 
the best.’ 
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Toward the end of his ‘ Schoolmaster,’ there are 
several pages which treat, incidentally indeed, of the 
literature, the manners, and the opinions of his age. 
These passages, to a modem reader, will be con- 
sidered probably as the most valuable part of the book : 

‘ Sir Richard Sackville, that worthy gentleman, of 
worthy memory, as I said in the beginning, in the 
Queen’s privy-chamber at Windsor, after he had 
talked with me for the right choice of a good wit in 
a rhild for learning, and of the true difference betwixt 
quick and hard wits ; of alluring young children by 
gentleness to love learning, and of the special care 
that was to be had to keep young men from licen- 
tious living ; was most earnest with me, to have me 
say my mind also, what I thought concerning the 
fancy that many young gentlemen of England have 
to travel abroad, and namely, to lead a long Ufe in 
Italy. His request, both for his authority and good 
will toward me, was a sufficient commandment unto 
me to satisfy his pleasure, vdth uttering plainly my 
opinion in that matter. Sir,” quoth I, “ I take going 
thither and living there, for a young gentleman that 
doth not go under the keep and guard of such a man, 
as both by wisdom can and authority dare rule him, 

to be marvellous dangerous. 

# * * * * 

‘ I know divers noble personages, and many worthy 
gentlemen of England, whom aU the siren songs of 
Italy could never untwine from the mast of God’s 
word ; nor no incitement of vanity overturn them from 
the fear of God, and love of honesty. 

‘ But I know as many or more, and some sometime 
my dear friends (for whose sake I hate going into 
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every academical mind with ardour or anxiety. The 
destruction of the Cohstantinopolitan empire had 
driven the Greeks, with their language, into the inte- 
rior parts of Europe. The art of printing had made 
books easily attainable, and Greek now began to 
be taught in England. The doctrines of Luther had 
already filled all the nations of the Romish commu- 
nion with controversy and dissension. Those, who 
were zealous for the new learning, were often no 
great friends to the old religion ; and Ascham, as he 
became a Grecian, became a Protestant. The Re- 
formation was not yet begun ; disaffection to Popery 
was considered as a crime justly punished by exclu- 
sion from favour and preferment, and was not yet 
openly professed, though superstition was gradually 
losing it’s hold upon the pubhc. The study of Greek 
was reputable enough, and Ascham pursued it with 
diligence and success equally conspicuous.” 


2 F 2 
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JOHN JEWEL, 

BISHOP OF SALISBURY* 


[1522—1571.] 


X HIS eminent champion of the Protestant cause, 
the descendent of an ancient family in Devonshire, 
was horn at the village of Buden in that county, in 
1522. At the age of seven, he was instructed in the 
rudiments of gi’ammar by his maternal uncle Mr. 
John Bellamy, Rector of Hainton. He was after- 
ward sent to school at Branton, and thence removed 
successively to South-Molton, and to Barnstaple. 
Before he was fom-teen he was placed at Merton 
College, Oxford, under the tuition of Peter Burrey, 
a man of inconsiderable learning, and no great friend 
to the Reformation. But he was subsequently com- 
mitted to the care of Mi*. John Parkhurst, a fellow of 
the same College, f under whom he was initiated in 
the principles of Protestantism, and made a rapid pro- 
gress in his academical studies. 

In 1539, he removed to Corpus Christi College, of 

* Authorities. Wood’s Athena: Oxonienses, and the His- 
tory'and Antiquities of Oxford, Humphrey and Featley’s Life of 
Jewel, and British Biography . 

t Afterward Bishop of Norwich. 
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which he was elected a scholar : and in the year fol- 
lowing he was admitted to the degree of B. A., after 
which he applied himself with uncommon assiduity to 
theological learning ; accustoming himself to rise at 
four in the morning, and to continue at his books till 
ten at night with a devotedness, which made it 
necessary to remind him of the hours of refreshment. 
By this indefatigable industry he acquired an amazing 
fund of knowledge, but it was at the expense of his 
health; for, in consequence of a neglected cold, he 
contracted a lameness which became incurable. 

Thus qualified, Jewel commenced tutor, and by his 
influence and instructions greatly promoted the cause 
of the Reformation. He was, likewise, chosen Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric in his College, winch office he held 
with distinguished honour seven years. His lectures 
indeed were so much admired, that the fame of them 
brought from his country-retirement his old preceptor 
Parkhurst, who not only bestowed the highest en- 
comiums on his abilities, but also took upon himself 
the expenses of his degree of M.A. In his moral 


* What Tally spoke of Pompey’s noble exploits in war, that 
* they could not be matched by the valiant acts of all the Roman 
commanders in one year, nor in all years by the prowess of one 
commander;’ so it may be truly said of Jewel, Hooker, and. 
Rainolds (all Devonshire men) that * they could not be paral- 
lelled by the students of all counties brought up in one college, 
nor the students in all colleges born in one county.’ The two 
former mainly opposed the enemies of the doctrine, the third, of 
the discipline of the church of England, with like happy success; 
and they were all three in several kinds very eminent, if not equal. 
As Jewel’s fame grew from the Rhetoric Lecture, which he read 
with singular applause, and Hooker’s from the Logic, so Rai- 
nolds’ from the Greek, in C. C, Coll.” (Wood’s Ath, Oxon* 
I. S59.) 
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character, he was the example of his College ; inso- 
much that the Dean, a rigid Papist, used to say to 
him, “ I shoxild love thee. Jewel, if thou wert not 
a Zuinglian. In thy faith, I hold thee to be an 
heretic ; but, surely, in thy life thou art an angel.” 

. On the accession of Edward VI., Jewel threw oif 
the veil of secrecy, made a public declaration of his 
religious opinions, and entered into a strict friendship 
with Peter Martyr, who then occupied the divinity- 
chair. In 1550, he took the degree of B. D., upon 
which occasion he preached an excellent Latin sermon. 
About this time, likewise, he was presented to the 
rectory of Sunning- Well in Berkshire ; and, though 
his lameness made the exercise painful to him, he 
walked constantly to his church every other Sunday 
to preach and to catechise. 

The result of this his indefatigable zeal during the 
reign of Edward was, a virulent prosecution com- 
menced against him by the Papists as soon as Mary 
ascended the throne. It was begun by the fellows of 
his own College, who expelled him for heresy, even 
before any public orders had been issued for restoring 
the old religion. The University however, at the 
same time, from their high opinion of his Hterary 
abilities, employed him to compose the congratulatory 
address upon the accession of the new Sovereign, and 
appointed him their Orator. This honour indeed, it 
has been suggested, was intended to ensnare him; by 
rendering him odious to his own party, if he accepted, 
or by provoking the Papists, if he refused it. But, in 
that case, they completely missed their object ; for the 
address was drawn up by him with such dexterity, in 
a form at onqe so respectful and so guarded, that it 
met with the full approbation of the Vice-chancellor 
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and the Heads of Houses, and was favourably re- 
ceived by the Queen herself. 

Mr. Jewel, on his expulsion, did not quit the 
University, but withdrew to Broadgate-Hall (now 
Pembroke College), where he continued his lectures, 
and attended Ms pupils as usual. Being soon after- 
ward however constrained, upon the re-establishment 
of Popery, at the peril of his life to subscribe to the 
Romish tenets, as it was well known that Ms signa- 
ture was compulsive, the Dean of Christ Church re- 
solved to secure him, in order that he might be 
closely examined by Bonner the grand inquisitor. 
Jewel receiving private intelligence of Ms design, left 
Oxford the very night upon wMch he was required 
to attend, and taking a bye-road for London pursued 
his journey on foot, till through mere exhaustion he 
was compelled to lie down by the way-side. In this 
situation, he was providentially found by Augustine 
Bemher a Swiss, who had been in the service of 
!ipiishop Latimer,* and was now a divine. This 
gentleman procured Mm a horse, and accompanied 
him to the house of Lady Anne Warcup, by whom 
he was hospitably entertained for some time, and 
afterward privately conveyed to the capitaL Here it 
was only by the greatest precaution, that he could 
elude the activity of Bonner’s emissaries, being fre- 
quently constrained to change Ms lodgings in the 
night. At length, Ms escape from England was happily 
effected by the care of Ms friend Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton, who provided him a vessel and furnished 
Mm with money for Ms support, and of Giles Law- 
rence a fellow-collegian, who conducted him on board. 

* He published the Collection of his old master’s Sermons in 1540. 
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Upon reaching the Continent, he proceeded to 
Frankfort, where he arrived in 1554, and immedi- 
ately made a public protestation of his contrition for 
having subscribed to the Romish faith. Peter Martyr 
had left England on the first notice of the death of 
Edward VI., and now resided at Strasburgh : with 
him therefore Mr. Jewel, by his express invitation, 
now went to reside. He had converted his house 
into a kind of college for learned men, and he con- 
stituted his new visitor his deputy : he, likewise, 
profited by his assistance in his theological lectures, 
and was accompanied by him to Zurich. From Zurich 
Jewel probably made an excursion to Padua, and 
there commenced his friendship with Signior Scipio, 
a noble Venetian, to whom he subsequently addressed 
his ^ Epistle relative to the Council of Trent.’ ^ 

When the joyful intelligence of Elizabeth’s acces- 
sion called him back to England, he joined several 
other Protestant exiles, all equally anxious to revisit 
their native country, and embarked for London in 
the beginning of the year 1559- These fortunate 
fugitives (for so may we correctly pronounce those, 
who escaped the horrors of the preceding reign) were 
graciously received by the young Queen ; and several 
of them, most eminent for their piety and learning 
among the clergy, were speedily provided for in the 
church. Mr. Jewel, in particular, was enrolled among 
the sixteen divines, appointed to hold a public dispu- 
tation against the Papists in Westminster Abbey, 

This wf)rk, of which the full title was, ^ Epislola ad Scipi- 
onem Patrj,cimi Venctum, de causis cur Episcapi Angll ad Con^ 
cilium Trideniimm non convenirent^ was printed at the end of 
Father Paul’s History of that Council translated by Sir Natha-^ 
niel Brent, 1629. 
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March SI, 1559. In the ensuing July, he was con- 
stituted one of the Visitors injoined to purge the 
western dioceses of Popery ; and in January, 1560, 
he was promoted to the see of Salisbury. 

About this time, certain ecclesiastical habits were 
directed to be worn by the different orders of the 
English clergy. This occasioned a warm controversy; 
from which it appears that Jewel, though he deemed 
it proper to comply with the orders issued by his 
Sovereign, by no means approved of the vestments 
in question ; for, in his letters to his foreign friends, 
he complained of them, as the ‘ habits of the stage,’ 
the ‘ relics of the Amorites,’ Ac. “ Some,” he ob- 
serves, “ were so much set on the matter of the 
habits, as if the Christian religion consisted in gar- 
ments: but he would set no value on these foppeiies.”* 
He objected, also, to the crucifix retained in the 
Queen’s chapel. Upon this article, as he himself 
states in a letter to his friend Martyr, a debate was 
to take place, before some of the council, between 
Parker and Cox on one side, and Grindal and him- 
self on the other. “ He could but laugh within 
himself,” he adds, “ when he thought what solid and 
grave reasonings would be brought out on tliis oc- 
casion. He was told, that ‘ it was resolved to have 
crucifixes of silver or tin set up in aU churches ; and 
that such, as would hot obey this, would be tinned 
put of their bishoprics.’ If that were true, he would 
be no longer a bishop.” 

Soon after his consecration, first at court and sub- 

• Subsequently, however, he not only thought proper to com- 
ply with the royal orders upon the subject ; but, likewise, en- 
forced conformity on this point, in some instances with unbe- 
coming rigour. 
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sequently in a sermon preached at St. Paul’s Cross, 
he gave a public challenge* to all Papists, natives or 
foreigners, to produce a single evidence, either from 
the Fathers or from any other writers who flouiished 
in the first six centuries of the Christian sera, in 
favour of any one of the articles of the Romish faith ; 
and two years afterward, upon finding that no satis- 
factory answer was likely to be made to his appeal, 
he published in Latin his celebrated ‘ Apology for 
(or, rather, Defence of) the English Church.’ f 

• Of this noble Challenge, ‘ To the learned of his adversaries, 
or to all the learned men that be alive,’ see Concilia Magnte 
JBritannice, IV. 220. 

f This production, distinguished equally by it’s strength and 
it’s elegance, incurred a severe censure from the Council of 
Trent, and endured uninjured the attacks of a Spanish and an 
Italian bishop. It was translated from the Latin by Anne, the 
second of the four learned daughters of Sir Antony Cooke, and 
mother of Sir Francis Bacon ; and was published as it came from 
her pen, in 1564, with the approbation of the Queen and her 
prelates. It was printed also in Greek at Constantinople, under 
the direction of Cyril the Patriarch, who was murthered by the 
Jesuits. A Greek version of it, likewise, by John Smith, B. A. of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, has obtained credit and currency in 
England, and has recently been reprinted by the Eev. A. Camp- 
bell of Pontefract ; who has also given a new edition of the original 
work, and an English version of it, accompanied with notes. 

It was attacked 1563 by Mr. Harding in what he termed ‘ A 
Confutation of the Apology, &c.,’ and vindicated by it’s Author, 
with incidental notices of his other antagonists, in his ‘ Defence 
of the Apology,’ &c. which was translated into Latin by Thomas 
Bradock of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and printed at Geneva 
in 1600. 

This last work of Jewel’s was held in such esteem, that it was 
commanded by Elizabeth, James I., and Charles L, and four 
successive Archbishops of Canterbury, to be kept chained in all 
parish-churches for public use. Harding replied to it, in bis 
Detection of Sundry foul Errors, &c.’ in 1568 ; and Jewel 
printed is final Answer in the course of the same year. 
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The advocates for the Romish religion, in the mean 
while, both at home and abroad, were not idle. The 
deprived Dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Cole, cpmmenced 
an epistolary controversy with Jewel upon the subject 
of his sermon : but railing, not argument, was Cole’s 
talent. The Bishop’s challenge had been issued at 
London in 1560; and four years afterward John 
Rastal, a Jesuit, published at Antwerp, what he 
stiled, ^ A Confutation of Jewel’s Sermon.’ In the 
sanie year Thomas Dorman printed, at the same 
place, ' A Proof of certain Articles of Religion denied 
by Mr, Jewel.’ Rastal was answered by William 
Fulke, and Dorman by Alexander Nowell, a brother- 
exile with Jewel, who had been rewarded for his 
merit and his sufferings with the Deanery of St. 
Paul’s. But the only opponent, whose work may be 
said to have outlived the controversy, was the Hard- 
ing^ abovementioned. 

In reward for his eminent services, the University 

* Harding, who had been fellow of New College, and in th^ 
reign of Edward VI. (as Chaplain to the Duke of Suffolk, and a 
strenuous friend of the Reformation) had endeavoured to pre- 
pare men for the persecution which w^as apprehended in Mary'» 
days, revolted to Popery. Lady Jane Grey, daughter of hia 
ducal patron, addressed a long letter to him upon his apostasy, 
which may be found in Fox's ‘ Act^ and Monuments.' 

. This sturdy opponent published also at Louvain, in 1564, an 
Answer to Mr. Jewel's Challenge; which in 1566 received a full 
‘ Reply’ from the Bishop, translated subsequently into Latin by 
William Whitaker, of Trinity College, Cambridge, and pub^ 
iished at Geneva with the ‘ Apology' in 1578. To this * Reply,' 
Harding drew up two Rejoinders 1566 and 1567. Jewel’s 
‘ Apology for the English Church,’ and his ‘ Reply to Hard., 
ing,' were translated into the Dutch, French, Spanish, Italian, 
and Greek languages ; so that his works converted to Protest- 
antism many thousands, who could not have the benefit of hi§ 
personal instructions. 
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of Oxford conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
D.D. in 1565 ; and in the year following, he presided 
at the divinity-disputations held before the Queen in 
that learned seminary. 

His public conduct in his diocese, likewise, pro- 
cured him the veneration and the esteem of all good 
men. By particularly attending to the proceedings 
of his Chancellor and his Archdeacons, pi’esiding fi’e- 
quently in his Consistory Court, and inspecting the 
lives of the private clergy, he produced a great re- 
formation, and rescued the people from the shameful 
extortions of the stewards and other inferior ecclesias- 
tical officers. His humane concern for the welfare of 
the poor was extended, also, to the civd jurisdiction : 
for as he was in the commission of the peace, he fi'e- 
quently sat on the bench with the justices, and cor- 
rected numerous abuses in the exercise of that office: 
and acting in the same capacity at his episcopal seat, 
he composed various petty quarrels arising among 
neighbours, and prevented many vexatious law -suits. 

But though his unwearied appbcation to these im- 
portant concerns, combined with his fondness for 
study, and the little inclination which he had for 
recreations of any kind, destroyed his health ; no en- 
treaties of his friends could induce him to alter his 
usual hours, or to remit his accustomed exertions. 
He still continued his practice of rising about four 
in the morning : at five, he summoned his household 
to prayers ; at six, he attended pubKc worship in his 
cathedral ; the remainder of the moiming he passed 
in his library ; and the afternoon he devoted to public 
audiences. About nine in the evening, he called his 
servants to an account, examining how they had 
passed their time ; after which, he proceeded tq 

2 
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prayers with his family. TUI midnight, he withdrew 
to his study, and he then retired to bed; where one of 
his chaplains, generally, read to him tUl he feU asleep. 
A life so laborious could not fail to bring on a de- 
cline : but when a visible alteration was observed, the 
answer which he invariably returned to the hints of 
his friends upon the subject was, “ A bishop should 
die preaching;” words, almost literally fulfilled! For 
a short time before his death, having promised to 
preach at a church in Wiltshire, he was met upon 
the road by a gentleman, who perceiving fi:om his 
looks that he was much indisposed, urged him to 
return home ; telling him, that ‘ the people had better 
lose one sermon, than be totally deprived of such 
a preacher'.’ He continued his journey, however; 
delivered his last discourse, though with considerable 
difficulty ; and died a few days after his return, in 
September 1571, at Monkton Farley. He was buried 
in the choir of Salisbury Cathedral.* 

Bishop Jewel was one of the most learned of the 
Reformers. With the Latin and Greek languages 
he was critically acquainted, and was besides a pro- 
ficient in the German and Italian. Of his interior 

* Buchanan’s lambics to his memory will be perused with 
pleasure by the classical reader ; 

JuELLE, mater quern tulit Devonia^ 

Nutrixque fomt erudita Oxonia^ 

QiLem Maria Jerro et ignepatria expulit, 

Virtus ' reduxit, prcesulem facit parens 
Elizabetha docta doctarum artium; 

Palms puslllus te sepulcri htc contegit ; 

Quhm parm tellus nomen ingens occuUt I 

Jewel ! whom Devon, gentlest mother, bred ; 

And Oxford*, .nurse of learning, nourished : 
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and accurate knowledge of theology, ecclesiastical 
history, and the writings of the ancient Fathers, his 
voluminous works bear honourable testimony. Not 
less commendable than his learning, were his piety 
and his moderation. His moral conduct was highly 
exemplary ; his command of his passions wonderful ; 
and his temper invariably meek, modest, and oblig- 
ing. To the poor, he was generous and charitable ; 
and he was liberal to worthy foreigners, whenever he 
observed them in distress. He constantly maintained, 
and educated, some pious young men in his own 
house, and assisted several students at the University 
with yearly pensions. In the list of persons largely 
indebted to his bounty, may be included the vener- 
able name of Hooker; to whom the English hierarchy 
is under such substantial obligations. 

Whom bigot Mary’s rage from England drove. 

Virtue recall’d, and skill’d Eliza’s love 

’Mid prelates placed — now, whelm’d in dust thy frame, 

A turf how humble liides how great a name ! 

F. W. 

■The following Elegy was written by Dr. Fuller. 

‘ Holy learning, sacred arts, 

Gifts of Nature strength of parts, 

Fluent grace, an humble mind, 

Worth reform’d and wit refined. 

Sweetness both in tongue and pen. 

Insight both in books and men, 

Hopes in woe and fears in weal. 

Humble knowledge, sprightly zeal, 

A liberal heart and free from gall. 

Close to friend and true to all. 

Height of courage in truth’s duel — 

Are the stones that made this Jewel. 

Let him, that would be truly blest. 

Wear this Jewel in his breast.’ 
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He was remarkable for an uncommon memory, 
which he improved by art. By the first writer of his life 
(Dr. Lawrence Humfi’ey) it is asserted, that he taught 
this art to Dr. Parkhurst his old tutor, while they 
were in exile at Zurich ; enabling him in the space 
of twenty-eight days, with only one hour’s applica-- 
tion each day, to repeat the whole Gospel of St. 
Matthew, and upon hearing any separate portion of 
it, to I’ecite the preceding and subsequent verses. His 
sermons he chiefly delivered extempore from heads 
put down in writing, upon which he used to meditate 
while the bell was summoning him to church.* 

Beside the articles already enumerated, Jewel pub- 
lished Latin ‘Orations’ and ‘Sermons;’ and was the 
author of a ‘ View of a Seditious Bull sent into Eng- 
land by Pius V. Bishop of Rome, Anno 1569,’ a 
‘ Treatise of the Holy Scriptures,’ a ‘ Treatise of 
the Sacraments,’ an ‘Exposition of the Two Epistles 
of Paul to the Thessalonians,’ and ‘ Certain Sermons 
preached before the Queen’s Majesty at St. Paul’s 
Cross and elsewhere;’ aU chiefly taken from his dis- 

* He used to say, < if ten thousand people were quarrelling 
er fighting all the while he was preaching, they could not put 
him out.’ To try this extraordinary faculty. Dr. Parkhurst 
pro posed to him some of the most difficult and barbarous terms 
©ut of a calendar, and Bishop Hooper gave him forty W elsh,, 
Irish, and foreign words ; all of which, after once or twice read* 
ing and a little recollection, he repeated correctly backward and 
forward. In 1563, the Lord Keeper Bacon recited to him out of 
Erasmus’ paraphrase the last clauses of ten lines, confused and 
imperfect on purpose. Those broken parcels of sentences, after 
sitting silent awhile and covering his face with his hand, he 
rehearsed, both the right way and the contrary, without hesita- 
lion or error 1 
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courses, and all printed after his death. His Eng-lish 
works, stiU held in esteem by divines, were published 
collectively in folio, at London, in 1609. 
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J OHN KNOX, the intrepid father of the Refor- 
mation of the Scottish church, a man of apostolical 
zeal and sanctity, considerable learning, and eminent 
accomplishments, was descended from an ancient and 
respectable family.f He was born at Gifford, near 
Haddington in . Scotland, in 1505: about 1524, was 
placed at the University of St. Andrew’s under the 
tuition of Mr. John Mair, better known by his Latin 
name. Major; J and applied with so much diligence 

■* Authohities. M'Ci'ie’s lAfe of Knox, BiograpMa Britan-^ 
siica, Mackenzie's Lives ihe Scotch and Robettson’s 

History of Scotland, 

f His mother’s name was Sinclair; and by this name, in 
times of persecution or of war, he used to subscribe his letters. 

, :[; He was the preceptor, also, of Buchanan. He had ac- 
quired not only learning, but liberality, at the University of 
Paris (where he had resided, for some time, as Professor) in 
witnessing .the struggles of the Gallican Church against the des- 
potism of the Romish Pontiff. What important influences are 
often exercised over the minds of young men, and their subse- 
quent train of thinking, by the master under whom they are 
educated ! And how carefully, therefore, ought he by a parent 
to be selected 1 In the opinions of Mair upon the temporal su- 
premacy of the Pope, the origin of tithes, the secularity of the* 
court of Rome, the derivation of civil power from the people, 

voi.. I, Q a 
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to the academical studies then in vogue, that while 
s till very young, he obtained the degree of M. A. 

His inclination leading him strongly to the clerical 
profession, he quickly became eminent for his attain- 
ments in scholastic theology : so that he took priest’s 
orders before the period usually allowed by the 
canons, and at an early age began to teach his 
beloved science with considerable applause. After 
some time however, upon a careful perusal of the 
Pathers of the church, more especially the wiitings 
of St. Jerome and St. Austin, his sentiments were 
entirely altered. By the writings of the former he 
was led to the Scriptures, as the only pure fountain 
of divine truth, and instructed in the utility of study- 
ing them in the original languages : in the works of 
the latter, he found religious sentiments very oppo- 
site to those inculcated in the Romish church ; who, 
while she retained liis name as a saint in her calen- 
dar’, had banished his doctrine, as heretical, from her 
pulpits. He quitted the cobweb subtilty of the schools, 
and embraced the study of a more plain, solid, and 
rational divinity. Though this change, however, 
commenced about the year 1535, it does not appear 
that he professed himself a Protestant before the 
death of James V. in 1542. 

Having once adopted the scriptural doctrines of 

and the responsibility of rulers, may be distinctly traced the 
principles afterward avowed by Knox, and defended by the clas- 
sical pen of Buchanan. Yet in many respects was he so feeble 
and superstitious, and his stile so harsh and forbidding, that the 
latter pupil, borrowing his own words, has not unjustly (with what- 
ever apparent ingratitude, though perhaps it is rather to be 
deemed non tam hominis vitium, quam poetcs) pronounced him 

— — solo coghomine Mnjor. 
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Christianity, he attended only such preachers, as he 
knew to be of a kindred way of thinking; among otherS 
Guillaume (or Williams) a Dominican, from whose 
anti-papal sermons he derived great advantage. , This 
friar, as Calderwood informs us, was Provincial of 
his order in 1543, when the Earl of Arran, at that 
time Regent of Scotland, favoured the Reformation : 
and Mr. George Wishart, another celebrated Reformer, 
arriving fi'om Cambridge with the Commissioners sent 
by tienry VIII. in the ensuing year, through him the 
inquisitive Knox imbibed still more deeply the new 
principles ; with which he was so much delighted, that 
he renounced all thoughts of officiating in the Romish 
church, and became tutor to the sons of the Lairds 
of Ormiston and Langniddrie,* both favourers of the 
Reformed doctrines. » 

His ordinary residence was now at Langniddrie, 
where he not only instructed his pupils in the different 
branches of academical learning, but was also parti- 
cularly careful to instil into their minds the princi- 
ples of the Protestant faith.f This reaching the ears 
of Cardinal Beatoun, Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, 
that prelate prosecuted him with such severity, that 
he was frequently obliged to abscond. Upon which, 
exhausted by his continual alarms, he resolved to re 

* John Cockburn, and Hugh Douglas. 

t This was so managed, as to allow the rest of the family, and 
the people of the neighbourhood, to reap advantage from it. He 
catechised the young men publicly in the chapel, and read to 
them also at stated times a chapter of the Bible, accompanied 
with explanatory remarks, in the same place. The memory of 
the fact has been preserved by tradition ; and the chapel, the 
ruins of which are still apparent, is popularly called ‘ John 
Knox’s KirkJ 


2 G 2 
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tire to Germany, where the new opinions were rapidly 
spreading ; as he perceived that in England, though 
the Pope’s authority was disavowed, the greater part 
of the Romish tenets still prevailed, and enjoyed in- 
deed the full sanction of the royal authoiity.* But 
from this step he was dissuaded by both the fathers 
of his pupils : and Cardinal Beatoun having been as- 
sassinated in 1546 by Nonnan and John Leslie,! in 

* Henry VIII. had, at this time, invested himself witli the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of his dominions. In the arrogant and 
violent exercise of this power, which he had wrested from the 
Bishop of Rome, the English Pope was scarcely exceeded by 
any of the pretended successors of St. Peter. Having signa- 
lised himself, (Dr. M‘Crie observes, in his animated 'and ac- 
curate ‘ Life of Knox ’ ) as a literary champion against Lu- 
ther, he was anxious to demonstrate, that his breach with the 
Romish court had not alienated him from the Catholic Faith ; 
and he would suffer none to proceed a step beyond the narrow 
and capricious line of reform, which he was pleased to prescribe. 
Hence the motley system of religion which he established, and 
the contradictory measures by which it w^as supported. Statutes 
against the authority of the Pope, and against the tenets of 
Luther, were enacted in the same parliament ; and Papists and 
Protestants were, alternately, dragged to the same stake. 

t Writers unfriendly to Knox have endeavoured to implicate 
him in this murther. In the ‘ Image of both Churches, Hicrii- 
galem and Babell, Uni lie and Confusion, Obedience and Sedi- 
tion^ by P. D. M. (supposed to be Sir Tobie Matthews) it is ig- 
norantly asserted, that ‘ he was one of the conspirators.’ Bishop 
Lesly, ill his * De Rebus Gestis Scotorum/ argues that ‘ ho 
made himself accessary to their crime, by taking shelter among 
them.’ Others, more plausibly, have deduced from his writings, 
that he vindicated the deed, if not as laudable, as innocent. 
And this he appears to have done on the principle of ‘ tyranni- 
cide’ avowed by many of the ancients, and defendedby Bucha- 
nan in bis Dialogue ‘ De Jure Repii apud ScolosJ 

Hume has, however, not very philosophically inferred the 
savageness of Knox’s temper from the evident satiBfaction, with 
which he wrote of the assassination in (question: for what, upon that 
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consequence of his having burnt their relation Wishart 
for heresy,^ he took shelter in the Castle of St. An- 

principle, must we conclude of the Christian Fathers, from their 
modes of expressing themselves on the deaths of the persecutors 
of the church ? What of the mild Erasmus, from his exultation 
over the ashes of Zuinglius and CEcolampadius ? The unbecom- 
ing pleasantry, indeed, mingled by Knox with his narrative of the 
Cardinal’s death and burial, must be ascribed to the propensity 
which he had to indulge his vein of humour : a propensity so 
powerful, that even in relating the trial and execution of his 
friend and instructor Wishart, he could not abstain from insert- 
ing a truly ludicrous description of the quarrel, which arose upon 
that occasion between the Archbishops of St, Andrew’s and 
Glasgow ; adding, if we interlace merrines with ernest mat- 
ters, pardon us, gude reidare : for the fact is sa notable, that it 
deserves long memorie.” 

^ When Wishart was apprehended by Bothwell, at the instiga- 
tion of the Cardinal, he directed the sword to be taken from 
Knox (who had constantly borne it before him, from the time 
that an attempt had been made to assassinate him at Dundee), 
and, upon his entreating permission to accompany him to Ormis- 
ton, dismissed him with this reply ; Nay, return to your bairnes 
(meaning his pupils) and God blis you ; ane is sufficient for a 
sacrifice.” 

Buchanan calls him ‘ ^ophocardius^^ as if his name were ^ Wise- 
heart but from Gerdes we learn, that the original appellation 
was Guiscard, a name common in France, from which country 
the Wischards (for so Knox writes it) originally came to Scotland. 

The following graphic description of this interesting Martyr 
is contained in a letter written by a person, who had been one 
of his disciples at Cambridge, and transmitted by him to Fox the 
Martyrologist. 

‘ About the year of our Lord 1543, there was in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge one Master George Wischart, commonly 
called Master George of Ben’et College^ who was a man of tall 
stature, polled-headed, and on the same a round French cap of the 
best. Judged of melancholy complexion by his physiognomy, 
black-haired, long-bearded, comely of personage, \yell spoken 
after his country of Scotland, courteous, lowly, lovely, glad 
tp teach, desirous to learn, and well travailed, having on hiur 
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drew’s^ then in possession of the Leslies, who were 
fii’m friends of the Reformed Faith. 

for his habit or clothing never but a mantle frieze gown to the 
shoes, a black Milan fustian doublet, and plain black hose, coarse 
new canvass for his shirts, and white falling bands and cuffs at 
the hands. All the which apparel he gave to the poor, some 
weekly, some monthly, some quarterly, as he liked ; saving his 
French cap, which he kept the whole year of my being with him. 
He was a man modest, temperate, fearing God, hating covetous- 
ness ; for his charity had never end, night, noon, nor day ; he 
forbare one meal in three, one day in four for the most part, ex- 
cept something to comfort nature. 

^ When accused, at his trial, of contemning fasting, he re- 
plied; ** My Lords, I find that fasting is commended in the Scrip- 
ture ; and not so only, but I have learnt by experience, that fast* 
ing is good for the health and conservation of the body,^’ He lay 
hard upon a puff of straw ; coarse new canvass sheets which, when 
he changed, he gave away. He had commonly by his bed-side 
a tub of water, in the which (his people being in bed, the candle 
put out, and all quiet) he used to bathe himself, as I being very 
young, being assured often heard him, and in one light night 
discerned him : he loved me tenderly, and I him for my age as 
effectually. He taught with great modesty and gratuity, so that 
some of his people thought him severe, and would have slain him, 
but the Lord was his defence. And he, after due correction for 
their malice, by good exhortation amended them, and he went 
his way. O that the Lord had left him to me his poor boy, 
that he might have finished that he had begun ! For in his re* 
ligion he was, as you see here in the rest of his life, when he went 
into Scotland with divers of the nobility, that came for a treaty 
to King Henry VIII, His learning was no less sufficient, 
than his desire; always prest (prompt) and ready to do good in that 
he was able, both in the house privately, and in the school pub* 
licly, professing and reading divers authors. 

* If I should declare his love to me and all men, his charity to 
the poor in giving, relieving, curing, helping, providing, yea in- 
fktitely studying how to do good unto all and hurt to none, I 
should sooner want words than just cause to commend him. 

* All this I testify, with my whole heart and truth, of this godly 
man. He tfiat made all, gov^rneth -all, and shall judge all. 
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Here he resumed his tuition in his usual manner. 
Beside the grammar and the classical authors, he 
prepared a catecliism for his pupils, which he 
obliged them publicly to repeat in the parish-church 
of St. Andrew’s. He likewise continued to read to 
them the Gospel of St. John in a lecture delivered at 
an appointed hour, which was attended by several 
gentlemen of the place. Among others Mr. Henry 
Balnaves and John Rough, delighted with the 
manner of his doctrine, began earnestly to entreat him 
to take upon himself the office of a preacher. But 
this he absolutely refused ; alleging, in his own pe- 
culiar strain of humour, that he would not run, 
where God had not called him.’ Upon which, these 
gentlemen consulting with Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount,^ Lyon King at Arms, a person of eminent 

knoweth I speak the truth ; that the simple may be satisfied, the 
arrogant confounded, the hypocrite disclosed.* 

‘ TsXo^, Emery Tllney^ 

* This distinguished character, who with Balnaves and Rough 
had entered the Castle, as seven-score other refugees did the 
day after the slaughter of the Cardinal, was one of the first 
poets of his age, and by his writings greatly contributed to 
the advancement of the Reformation. Of grave personal de- 
portment and immaculate morals, though his pages are tQO 
often slurred with indelicacies, he had long lashed the vices of 
the clergy and the superstitions of Popery in the most popular 
and poignant satires ; being protected by James V., who retained 
a strong attachment to the companion of his early sports and the 
bard of his leisure hours. His ‘ Satire on the Tliree Estates,*, 
and his ‘ Monarchie,’ had this for their principal object. After 
the death of that monarch, when the Regent Arran dismissed 
his reforming counsellors. Sir David was left exposed to the 
vengeance of his clerical foes. They were not too forgiving. 

Balnaves, the son of poor parents, had obtained admission as 
a boy to a Free School at Cologne, practised law for some time 
upon his return before the Consistorial Court of St. Andrew’s^ 
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probity and learning, it was concluded to charge bim 
publicly by the mouth of Mr. Rough from the pulpit, 
to ‘ preach the gospel of Christ to the deluded multi- 
tude, at a time when they stood most in need of able 
teachers.’ This was accordingly done, the congrega- 
tion at the same time joining with the minister, in 
declaring their behef that ‘ he ought not to refuse such 
a holy vocation.’ Overwhelmed by this unexpected 
and solemn charge, Knox, after an ineffectual attempt 
to address the audience, burst into tears, rushed out 
of the assembly, and shut himself up in his chamber. 
His countenance indeed and behaviour, as he himself 
informs us, from that day till the day that he was 
compelled to present himself in the public place of 
preaching, sufficiently declared the grief and trou-» 
ble of his heart : for no man saw any sign of mfrth 
from him, neither had he pleasure to accompany any 
man for many days together. 

This proof of the sensibility of his temper, as Dr. 
M'Crie observes, may surprise those who have care- 
lessly adopted the common notions respecting his 
character. It will, also, deeply interest such, as are 
impressed with the weight of the ministerial function : 
reviving as it does the memory of those early days of 
the church, when persons did not rush forward to the 
altar,* nor beg to be put into one of the priests' oJ'~ 


and by his talents and integrity obtained finally a seat in the 
Court of Session and inParliament. At the beginning of Arran’s 
regency, he was made Secretary of State. 

Rough, from his reputation as a preacher, had been appointed 
Chaplain to the Regent, and was of course dismissed to poverty 
and p'. ril upon that nobleman’s apostasy. 

ratv otret fXjViS'iv to/v oyrs^ jSiXTiovt^ fjusytm 

/A£i sj Kfnt ecuTfrot^ ^fpriv (o i's AJ7Jr«i«) mi ccfjfjv^rai^ 
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Jices, to eat a piece of bread;* when men of piety 
and talents, awefuUy affected with the responsibility 
of the function, and with their own insufficiency, 
were reluctantly induced to take upon them those 
orders which they had long desired, and for which 
they had industriously laboured to qualify themselves. 
Lastly, it will severely reprove those, who become 
preachers of their own accord ; and who from vague 
and enthusiastic desires of doing good, or a fond con- 
ceit of their own gifts, trample upon good ordei’, and 
without any regular call thrust themselves into a sa- 
cred public employment. 

“ The first preachers against Popery in Scotland,” 
says Dr. Robertson, “ of whom several had appeared 
during the reign of James V., w'ere more eminent for 
zeal and piety than for learning. Then’ acquaintance 
with the principles of the Reformation was partial, 
and at second-hand. Some of them had been educated 
in England : all of them had borrowed their notions 
from the books pubhshed there; and, in the first 
dawn of the new light, they did not venture far 
before their leaders. But, in a short time, the doc- 
trines and writings of the foreign reformers became 
generally known : the inquisitive genius of the age 
pressed forward in the quest of truth : the discovery 
of one en-or opened the way to others : the downfall 
of one imposture drew many after it: the whole 
fabric, wdiich ignorance and superstition had erected 

Tcif aywTU.TCiii ia-jTui nmrxyovFt. Kai srpm te|i8( yinirS-xi ji-po- 
TQie, iSfoi^ f/ji7D!.7*okisy7e(,i ra ts jcat yrspt 

etyiciv hk tcpsTtjf uXX* oiCpo^puTiv rm rcc^iv 

iiyat voy^i^ovrsgy Xnrnpytav ccXX* cipp(^n9 wt'slij'racrrov. 

(Greg, Nazlanz, Orat. JpoL) 
^ 1 Sam/ii- S6. 
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in times of darkness, began to totter ; and nothing 
was wanting to complete it’s ruin, but a daring and 
active leader to direct the attack. Such was the 
femous John Knox, who with better qualifications of 
Ipaming and more extensive views than any of his 
predecessors in Scotland, possessed a natural intrepi- 
dity of mind, which set him above fear.” 

Satisfied at length that he had the call of God to 
engage in the ministry, and not indifferent (it may 
be presumed) to the circumstance of his having al- 
ready received orders, he ascended the pulpit, and 
at once discovered a degree of fortitude, eloquence, 
and learning, which, it was easily foreseen, would 
both astonish and confound his adversaries. In 
his first sermon upon Dan. vii. 24, 25, instead of 
trifling with the subject, he boldly proved to the 
satisfaction of his auditors, that ‘ the articles of the 
Romish church were dh’ectly contrary to the doctrine 
of Christ and his apostles.’ * 

This sermon made a considerable noise ; and the 
Popish clergy being much incensed at it, the Abbot 
of Paisley (who had been recently nominated to the 
see of Andrew’s, though not yet consecrated) ad- 
dressed a letter to the Sub-Prior, f expressing his siu- 


■* The doctrine, which Knox then delivered, and of which 
Dr. M'Crie has given a brief synopsis, was subsequently put 
into “ ornate meeter ” by one of his hearers, Sir David Lindsay ; 
who in his ‘ Monarchie ’ (finished in 1553) has given a particu- 
lar account of the rise and corruptions of Popery, under the 
name of the ‘ Fifth Spiritual and Papal Monarchic.’ 

t As Vicar-General, sede mcanle. His name was Winratn, 
and in his heart he was friendly to the Reformed tenets; but he 
durst not altogether disregard this admonition. The Bishop-elect, 
from whom he received it, was John Hamilton, an illegitimate 
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prise, that ‘ such heretical and schismatical opinions 
were suffered to be propagated without opposition.’ 

Upon this rebuke, every official measure was taken 
to oppose Mr. Knox. A convention of the learned 
men in the Abbey and University was appointed to 
be held in St. Leonard’s Yards, at which he and 
Rough were summoned to attend.* Nine articles, 
drawn from their sermons, were exhibited against 
them : but to these Knox, for himself and his col- 
legue, replied with so much address as well as acute- 
ness, that he avoided incurring ecclesiastical censure. 
In particular, the Sub-Prior having injoined all the 
divines in St. Andrew’s, who were appointed to 
• preach by rotation in the parish-churches on Sun- 
days, to avoid controversial points, the discourses 
of the great Reformer upon such occasions were 
properly guarded; but, as the injunction did not 
extend to other days,/ he made compensation to his 
Protestant auditors by preaching frequently on week- 
days, with unbounded latitude, against the errors of 
Popery. Converts were, daily, made to the new doc- 
trines ; and on his venturing (which he first did) to 
administer the sacrament publicly f in Scotland ac- 
cording to the rites of the Reformed Church, such 
was the zeal he had inspired, that all the people in 
the Castle, ^nd many of the inhabitants of the town, 

brother of the Regent, and as bitter a foe to Knox and his party 
as his predecessor. 

* Of this disputation, and of what he taught in general at 
St. Andrew’s (with a Confession of his Faith) he drew up anac* 
count, when free from fever, during the tedious hours of his 
subsequent captivity on board the French galleys. 

f It had been previously administered by Wishart in the same 
Castle, with great privacy, immediately before his mai’tyrdonu 
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joined in communion with him. But this rapid suc- 
cess only lasted from Easter till July 31, 1547, when 
the fortress was surrendered to the French. Upon 
that event, Mr. Knox was carried with the garrison 
to France, and remained a prisoner on board the gal- 
leys, bound with chains, and exposed to all the in- 
dignities usually inflicted upon ‘ heretics.’ 

In the summer of 1548, these floating dungeons 
sailed for Scotland, and continued a considerable time 
watching for English vessels on the eastern coast. 
One day, when they were becalmed off the city of 
St. Andrew’s, a fellow-prisoner desired him as he 
lay upon a bench, overcome with toil and sickness, 
to ‘ see -syiiether he could recognise the spires and the 
turrets before them?’ The fervent minister looked up, 
and in that prophetic spirit of holy confidence and 
sublime resolution, which frequently realises it’s 
own predictions, replied; “ Yes, I know them well: 
I see the steeple of that place, where God first opened 
my mouth in public to his glory ! And I am fully 
persuaded, how weak soever I now appear, that I 
shad not depart this life, till my tongue shall again 
glorify him in the same place.” 

His health was now greatly impaired by the seve- 
rity of his confinement, and he was seized with a 
fever, during which his life was despaired of by all 
on board. But, even in this state, his magnanimity 
and his hopes remained unsubdued. He had not, 
however, uniformly possessed the same elevation of 
mind throughout the whole period of his imprison- 
ment. When first thrown into fetters, insulted by 
his enemies, and deprived of all prospect of release, 
he felt that conflict in his spirit with which all good 
men are. acquainted, and which often becomes pecu* 
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liarly sharp when aggravated by corporal affliction. 
But having had recourse to prayer, the never-failing 
refuge of the oppressed, he was relieved from his 
fears.^ 

^ The following account of the exercise of his mind, during 
his confinement, is transcribed from his treatise ‘ On Prayer : ' 

‘ I mean not (says he) that any man, in extremity of trouble, 
can be without a present dolor, and without a greater fear of 
trouble to follow. Trouble and fear are the very spurs to prayer. 
Por when man, compassed about with vehement calamities and 
vexed with continual solicitude, having by help of man no hope 
of deliverance, with sore oppressed and punished heart, fearing 
also greater punishment to follow, from the deep pit of tribula* 
tion doth call to God for comfort and support, such prayer as- 
cendeth into God’s presence and returneth not in vain.’ Hav- 
ing illustrated this from the exercise of David, as described in 
the Seventh Psalm, he proceeds : ‘ This is not written for David 
only, but for all such as shall suffer tribulation to the end of the 
world. For I, the writer hereof (let this be said to the laud and 
praise of God alone) in anguish of mind, and vehement tribula- 
tion and affliction, called to the Lord ; when not only the ungodly, 
but even my faithful brethren, yea and my ownself (that is, all 
natural understanding) judged my cause to be irremediable: and 
yet in my greatest calamity, and when my pains were most cruel, 
would his eternal wisdom that my hands should write far con- 
trary to the judgement of carnal reason, which his mercy has 
proved true. Blessed be his holy name I And therefore dare I be 
bold in the verity of God’s word to promise that, notwithstand- 
ing the vehemency of trouble, the long continuance thereof, the 
despei'ation of all men, the fearfulness, danger, dolor, and an- 
guish of our own hearts, yet if we call constantly to our God, 
beyond expectation of all men he shall deliver.’ After show- 
ing that prayers for temporal deliverance ought always to be of- 
fered up with submission to the divine will, that God often delays 
the deliverance of the body while he mitigates the distress of the 
spirit, and sometimes permitteth his saints ‘ to drink, before the 
maturity of age, the bitter cup of corporal death, that thereby 
they may receive medicine and cure from all infirmity,’ he adds; 
® Albeit we see therefore no apparent help to ourselves, nor yet 
*to others afflicted, let us not leave to call (thinking our prayers 
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Being at liberty about February, 1549,^ he passed 
to England, where by the death of Henry VIII. and 
through the zeal of Cranmer the Reformation was 
now advancing; and was appointed preacher, first 
at Berwick for two years, and next at Newcastle. 

While he was thus employed at Berwick, he re- 
ceived a summons, in 1550, to appear before Tunstall 
Bishop of Durham, for having delivered a sermon 
against the Mass. Upon this occasion, to the 
complete confusion of that Prelate and his asses- 
sors, he engaged to prove that the Mass, even in 
her most high degree,” and when stripped of the 
meretricious dress in which she now appeared, was 
an idol struck from the inventive brain of supersti- 

to be vain) for whatsoever come of our bodies, God shall give 
unspeakable comfort to the spirit, and shall turn all to our com- 
modities beyond our own expectations. The cause that I am so 
long and tedious in this matter is, for that I know how hard the 
battle is between the spirit and the flesh, under the heavy cross 
of affliction, where no worldly defence but present death doth 
appear. I know the grudging and murmuring complaints of the 
flesh : I know the anger, wrath, and indignation which it con- 
serveth against God, calling all his promises in doubt, and being 
ready every hour utterly to fall from God ; against which rests 
only faith, provoking us to call earnestly and pray for assistance 
of God’s Spirit, wherein if we continue, our most desperate cala- 
mities shall he turn to gladness and to a prosperous end. To 
thee, O Lord, alone be praise, for with experience I write this 
and speak.’ 

* Whether the galley in which he w^as confined was taken by 
the English, or he was liberated by order of the King of France, 
as clearly innocent of participation in the murtlier of Cardinal 
Beatoun, or his friends ransomed him by a sum of money in 
order to open to him anew the career of useful exertion, does not 
fully appear. Most probably, as the young Queen of Scotland 
was now married to the Dauphin, the French court looked upon 
him and his brethren with comparative indifference. 
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tion, which had supplanted the Sacrament of the 
Supper, and engrossed the honour due to the per- 
son and sacrifice of Jesus Christ. ‘ .Spare no arrows,’ 
was the motto, which Knox bore on his standard: 
the authority of Scripture and the force of reasoning, 
grave reproof and pointed irony, were the weapons 
which he alternately employed.* 

In December 1551, he was appointed one of the 
six Chaplains,! whom the Council thought proper 
to retain in the service of Edward VI., not only to 
attend the court, but also to be itinerary preachers 
throughout the kingdom and in the ensuing year, 
he received a grant of forty pounds per ann., till 
some benefice in the church should be conferred upon 
him. Having been consulted about the Book of 
Common Prayer, which was then undergoing a re- 
visal, he had sufficient influence to procure an impor- 
tant change in the Communion-Office, completely 
excluding the notion of the corporeal presence of 
Christ in the Sacrament. “ God (he tells us) gave 
boldness and knowledge to the Court of Parliament, 


* Extracts from his ‘ Defence,’ which is now a rare tract, 
are given by Dr. M‘Crie, in the notes to his ‘ Life of Knox * 
I. S79— 382. 

t “ Two ever to be present (says his Majesty, in a ‘Journal of 
important Transactions’ written with his own hand) and four ab- 
sent in preaching : one year two in Wales, two in Lancashire 
and Derby ; next year two in the Marches of Scotland, and two 
in Yorkshire ; the third year two in Norfolk and Essex, and two 
in Kent and Sussex. These six to be Bill, Harle (made Bishop 
Hereford in 1S53), Perne, Grindal (afterward raised succes- 
sively to the sees of London, York, and Canterbury), Brad-* 

ford, and ” [Knox, as proved by Strype.] Bradford and 

Knox were, subsequently, excluded from the list. Both of them, 
however, preached in their turn before the Court in 1553. 

4 
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to take away tlie round-clipped God.” These altera- 
tions gave gTeat offence to the Papists."*^ In 1552j 
he was likewise employed, with his brother-chap- 
lains, in revising the Articles of Religion,! previously 
to their parliamentary ratification. 

During his residence at Berwick he paid his ad- 
dresses to Miss Margery Bowes, a lady of an 
honourable family, being nearly allied to Sir Robert 
Bowes, a distinguished courtier during the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and his son Edward. By the young 
lady herself, and her mother, he was favourably 
received : but firom the presumed aversion of her 
father, as it has been conceived, they deemed it pru- 
dent to delay solemnising the union. Henceforward, 
however, he conceived himself sacredly bound to her 
by promise, and invariably in his letters t designated 
Mrs. Bowes by the name of mother. 

Presaging apparently, that the golden opportunity 

* In a disputation with Latimer, after the accession of Queen 
Mary, the Prolocutor (Dr. Weston) complained of Knox’s in- 
tervention upon this occasion : “ A runagate Scot did take away 
the adoration, or worshipping, of Christ in the Sacrament, by 
whose procurement that heresy was put into the last Commu- 
nion-Book ; so much prevailed that one man’s authority at that 
time.” 

■ In the Liturgy, it may be added from Dr. M'Crio, which 
was attempted to be imposed upon the Scottish Church in 163 1 , 
all the qualifications and explications in the last Prayer-Book of 
Edward VI. were totally excluded, and various expressions and 
gestures favourable to the old superstition were unblushingly 
substituted in their place. But the rulers of the church in the 
three kingdoms were then posting fast to Rome, when they were 
overturned in their mad career. 

-f They were, at this time, forty-two in number. In 1562, 
they were reduced to thirty-nine. ; 

% See the Extracts. ' 
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would not be of long duration, he was now eager to 
“ redeem the time : ” in addition to his ordinary ser- 
vice on the Sundays, preaching frequently upon 
every day of the week ; and often employed in con- 
versing with persons, who applied to him for advice 
on religious subjects. The Council were not in- 
sensible to the value of his labours. By letters 
to the governors and principal inhabitants of the 
places where he preached, they recommended him to 
notice and protection : they secured to him the regu- 
lar payment of his salary ; and, as a farther proof of 
their high respect, in September 1552 they granted 
to his brother William Knox, by patent, permission 
for a limited time to trade to any port of England, in 
a vessel of a hundred tons burthen. 

He could not, however, escape the hostility of tl^ 
Catholics of the North. In a sermon delivered about 
Christmas 1552, having asserted that ‘ such as were 
enemies to the Gospel then preached in England w4re 
secret traitors to the crown and commonwealth, 
thirsted for nothing more than his Majesty’s death, 
and cared not who should reign over them, provided 
they got their idolatry again erected,’ he was accused 
of high misdemeanors before the Privy Council. Pi;p- 
fligate and ambitious, the haughty Duke of North- 
umberland had not heard him lament the fall of So- 
merset, which he had himself accomplished, with in- 
difference : and he had accordingly, previously to the 
occurrence just mentioned, applied to the Council by 
letter for his removal. 

But though powerful enemies had been extremely 
industrious in endeavouring to excite prejudices 
against him, his illustrious Judges, convinced of their 
malice, gave him an honourable acquittal, was 

VOL. L 2 H 
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employed to preach before the Court ; and his Ma- 
jesty, delighted with his discourses, was anxious to 
{lave him promoted in the church. The Council rer 
solved} that he should preach in London and the 
southern counties during the following yeap ; allow- 
ing him however to go for a short time to New- 
castle, either that he might settle his affairs in the 
North, or that a public testimony might be borne to 
Ijis innocence in the place where it had been attacked. 

About the beginning of February, 1553, he re- 
turned to London. In the Februaiy preceding. 
Archbishop Cranmer had been directed to present 
l}im to the vacant living of AU-Hallows ip the city : 
but this, as he did not feel himseff disposed entirely 
to conform to the English liturgy, he thought pro» 
per to decline. 

j Upon his refusal, he was caUed before the Couppil 
atid informed, that ‘ they were sorry to find him of a 
coiitrary mind to the common order.’ Knox replied, 
* hfe was sorry “ the common order ” was contrary tg 
Christ’s institution ; ’ alluding to some ceremonies 
stiQ: retained in the Church of England, to which h® 
objected. Qn the same ground, we learn both fi’om 
Bfeza and himself, he refused a bishopric, yehemently 
fconderaning all ecclesiastical dignities.* He conti- 
nued, however, to hold his appointment of puHi? 


* Tunstale being sequestered upon a charge of misprisioa of 
treason, the Council liad come to a resolution to divide his ex'? 
tensive diocese into two, the seat of one of which was to at 
Durham, and of the other at Newcastle. Ridley, Bishop of 
London, was to be translated to the former ; and it is highly 
likely, that Knox was intended for the latter. “ He was offered 
a bishopric (says Brand) probably the new-founded oneat Nesy* 
castle, which he refused-r-rcwr^ nolmt e^scopaji.^ 
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preacher. Of the holdness of his courfc.discourse§ 
we may form a judgement from the account, which 
he has given of the last he delivered before his Ma- 
jesty, upon John xiii. 18. In that, he directed seve- 
ral piercing glances of reproof at the haughty Pre- 
mier, and his subtile relation the Marquis of Win- 
chester, both of whom were among his hearers. ‘ It 
had been often seen, he said, that the most excellent 
princes were surrounded with false ofScers and coun- 
sellors.’ Having inquired into the reasons, of thisj, 
and illustrated the fact from the scripture-example? 
of Achitophei under David, Shebna under Hezeldah, 
and Judas Iscariot under Christ, ^he added; “What 
wmnder is it, then, that a young and innocent l-ing 
be deceived by crafty, covetous, wicked, and ungodly 
counsellors ? I am greatly afraid that Achitophei 
counsellor, that Judas bear the purse, and that Shebna 
be scribe, comptroller, and treasurer.” 

On the sixth of July, 1553, died Edward VI. ; to 
the unspeakable grief of all lovers of learning, virtue, 
and true religion. This afflictive event did not find 
Knox unprepared. He had long anticipated it, with 
it’s probable consequences ; and he had frequently in-r 
troduced it, as a subject of bitter anguish, into his 
public discourses, as well as his confidential conversa- 
tions with his friends. Immediately after the procla- 
mation of Mary, under a just apprehension of the 
measures which might be adopted by the new go^ 
vernment, he appears to have withi’awn into the 
North. That Princess, howevei’, with a view o£ 
conciliating her Reformed subjects, having promised 
not to do any violence to their consciences, in the 
August following he resmned his labours. At this 
period, most probably, he composed the ‘ Confessioa 

3 H 2 
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and Prayer,’ * commonly used by him in his congre- 
gations, in which he supplicated for Queen Mary by 

* « Omnipotent and crcrlasting God, Fatlicr of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who by thy eternal providence disposcst kingdoms 
as best seemetli to thy wisdom, we acknowledge and confess thy 
judgements to be righteous, in that thou hast taken from us for 
our ingratitude, and for abusing of thy holy word, our native 
King and earthly comforter. Justly may tliou pour forth upon 
us the uttermost of thy plagues, for that we have not known the 
days and times of our merciful visitation. We have contemned 
thy word, and despised thy mercies. We have transgressed thy 
laws ; for deceitfully have we wrought every man with our neigh- 
bours : oppression and violence we have not abhorred : charity 
hath not appeared among us, as our profession rcquircth. We 
have little regarded the voices of thy prophets ; thy threatenings 
we have esteemed vanity and wind : so that in us, as of ourselves, 
rests nothing worthy of thy mercies. For all arc found fruitless, 
even the princes with the prophets, as withered trees, apt anti 
meet to be burned in the fire of thy eternal displeasure. But, O 
Lord, behold thy own mercy and goodness, that thou umyest j)urge 
and remove the most lilthy burthen of our most horrible ollcnccs. 
Let thy love overcome the severity of thy judgements, oven as it 
did in giving to the world thy only son Jesus when all mankind 
was lost, and no obedience was left in Adam nor in his seed. 
Regenerate our hearts, 0 Lord, by the strength of the Holy 
Ghost. Convert thou us, and we shall be converted. Work 
thou in us unfeigned repentance, and move thou our hearts to 
obey thy holy laws. Behold our troubles and apparent destruc- 
tion; and stay the sword of thy vengeance, before it devour us. 
Place above us, O Lord, for thy great mercies’ sake, such a head, 
with such lulcts and magistrates, as fear thy name, and will the 
glory ot Christ Jesus to spread. Take not from us the light of 
thy evangelists, and suffer thou no papistry to prevail in this 
realm. Illuminate the heart of our Sovereign Lady, (^iiecii 
Mary, with frequent gifts of thy Holy Ghost ; and inflame the 
hearts of her Council with thy true fear and love. Repress thou 
the pride of those, that would rebel; and remove from all hearts 
the contempt of thy word. Let, not our enemies rejoice in our 
destruction;’ but look thou to the honour of thy own name, O 
Lord, and let thy gospel be preached with boklncss iu this realm. 
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name, and for the suppression of such as meditated 
rebellion. Having continued during the harvest- 
months to preach in Rent and Buckiiighainshire, 
recommending to his hearers every where a steady 
adherence to the faith which they had embraced, 
although the measures of government daily rendered 
his safety more precarious, in the beginning of No- 
vember he returned to London. 

At this time, also, it was his destiny to encounter 
a severe trial of a more private nature. Having so- 
lemnised his union with Miss Bowes, in opposition to 
the will of her father, who either from famdy-pride or 
from religious considerations (as he appears to have 
resolved to comply with the prevailing religion) re- 
sisted the match to the- last, he in vain attempted 
through the medium of Sir Robert Bowes, by a can- 
did explanation of circumstances, to procure an ami- 
cable settlement of the affair. That gentleman, in- 
stciul of undertaking the proffered mediatorship, 
“ with disdainful, yea despiteful words pierced his 
heart.” 

In the bcgiunlng of Dcccinhcr, he retired to New- 
castle. Soon afterward, his servant was seized as 
he carried letters from him to his wife and mother- 
in-law ; and his papers were taken from him, with 
the hope of finding in them some matter of accusa- 
tion against the writer. But they contained only 
religious advices, and exhortations to continue in the 
Xh’otestant Faith. 

If tby justice must punish, then punish our bodies with the rod 
of thy mercy. But, 0 Lord, let us never revolt, nor turn back to 
idolatry again. Mitigate the hearts of those that persecute us, 
and let us not faint under the cross of our Saviour ; but assist us 
with the Holy Ghost even to the cud.” 
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At last, ('Ontrary to his own mind (for "never,” 
as he observed, “ could he die in a more honest 
quarrel”) in January 1554, to avoid th(‘ storm of 
persecution raised by the bigoted ami merciless 
Maiy, upon the urgent entreaties of some of his 
wife’s relations he left England, and crossed the sea 
to Dieppe. 

Upon landing, one of his first cares waft, to employ 
Iris pen in writing suitable advices to those, whom ho 
could no longer instruct by his sermons and conver- 
sation. With this view, he transmitted to England 
two short treatises ; an Exposition of the Sixth Psalm, 
begun at the request of Mrs, Bowes, and a large Let- 
ter addressed to his variwis congregations. How 
must the reader be struck with the animated strain 
of this epistle ; when he reflects that it proceeded 
from a forlorn exile, in a strange country, without 
a single acquaintance, and ignorant alike wlu're ho 
should find a place of abode or the menus of subsist- 
ence ! * It’s conclusion furnishes a s|)C(;imcn at once 
of the most impressive eloquence, and the most elevated 
piety: " Alas ! Shall we, after so many graces that G<k 1 
has offered in our days, for pleasure or few vain threat- 
ening of them, whom our heart knoweth and onr 
mouths have confessed to be odion.s idolatc'ns, altoge- 
ther without resistance turn hack to onr vomit and 
damnable idolatry, to the per<litiun of n.s and ouj* 
posterity? O horjible to be heard! Shall (iod’s holy 
precepts work no greater obedience in tis ? Shall na- 
ture no otherwise molliiy onr hearts ? Shall not fa- 

* His •Lettpr to the FaithfuHn I^ondon, Ac.’ condudef. tlms: 
" From a Sore troubled heart, upon my departure fronj Dieppe, 
1553 (N. S. 1554.) ixhUher God Awjtecrt,’* 
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tliei’ly J)ity overcome this cruelness ? I speak to 
you, O natural fathei’s. Behold your children with 
the eye of mercy, and consider the end of their crea- 
tion. Cruelty it were, to save yourselves and damn 
them. But O moi-e than cruelty, and madness that 
cannot he expressed, if for the pleasure of a moment 
ye deprive yourselves and your posterity of that eter- 
joy, that is ordained for them that continue in 
confession of Christ’s name to the end ! If natural 
love, fatherly affection, reverence of God, fear of tor- 
ments, or yet hojrc of life move you, then will ye gain- 
Ktand that abominable idol. Which if ye do not, 
then alas ! the sun is gone down, and the light is 
quite lost, tlic trumpet is ceased, and idolatry is 
placed in (puetness and rest. But if God shall 
fitrengthen you (as unfeignedly I pray that his Ma- 
jesty may), then is there but one dark cloud over- 
spread the sun for one moment, whiclr shortly shall 
vanish, so that the beams afterward shall he sevenfold 
more Irright and amiable than they were befoi-e. 
Your patience and c'onstancy shall l)e a loudc'r trum- 
j>et to your i)ostcrity, tlian were the cries of the j>ro- 
phets that instructed you : aiul so is not the trum- 
pet coa.sed, so long as any boldly rcsistoth idolatry ; 
and therefore, for the tender mercies of God, arm 
yourstdves to stand with Ghrist in this .short battle. 

“ I.et it Ikj known to your jwsterity that ye were 
Christians, and no idolaters ; that ye learned C'hrist 
in time of rest, and Ixildly professed him in time of 
troui)le. # » # 

‘ Ye fear corporal death. If nature admitted any 
man to live ever, then had your fear some apfjear- 
ance of I’eason. But if corjwral death be common to 
all, why will ye jeopard to lose eternal lUe, to escape 
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that which neither rich nor poor, neither wise nor 
ignorant, proud of stomach nor feeble of courage, and 
finally, no earthly creature by no craft nor ingene 
(wit) of man did ever avoid ? If any escaped the 
ugly face and horrible fear of death, it was they, that 
boldly confessed Christ before men. — Why ought the 
way of life to be so fearful, by reason of any pain ; 
considering that a great number of our brethren has 
passed before us by like dangers as we fear ? A stout 
and prudent mariner in time of tempest, seeing but 
one or two ships, or like vessels to his, pass throughout 
every danger, and to win a sure harbour, will have 
good esperance (hope) by the like wind to do the 
same. Alas! shall we be more fearful to win life 
eternal, than the natmal man is to save the corporal 
life ? Have not the most part of the saints of God 
from the beginning entered into their rest by tor- 
ment and troubles ? And yet what complaints find 
we in their mouths, except it be the lamenting of 
their persecutors? Did God comfort them; and 
shall his Majesty despise us, if in fighting against 
iniquity we will follow theii’ footsteps? He viH 
not.” 

From Dieppe he proceeded to Switzerland, where 
he was cordially received, and spent some time in visit- 
ing the particular churches, and conferring with the 
learned natives. After a short return to Dieppe, 
with a view of receiving information from England, 
he next repaired to Geneva ; where lie had not long 
resided, before he was invited conjointly with two 
others by the congregation of English refugees, then 
estabJished at Frankfort, to become tlieir pastor.^' 

^ About the end of this year, afflicted by the persecution, apd( 
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This vocation, at the command of Calvin, who was 
then in the zenith of his reputation, he reluctantly 
obeyed ; and he continued there, till some of the prin- 
cipal persons of his congregation, finding it impossible 
to persuade him to adopt the English Liturgy, resolved 
to effect his removal.^ With that view Dr. Cox, a 
Protestant exile, f and his party, took the most un- 
generous measures to oblige him to quit the city. In 
his " Admonition to England,’ Knox with his usual 
boldness had asserted, that the Emperor of Ger- 
many was no less enemy to Christ than ever was 
Nero.” His adversaries, taking advantage of this and 
other unguarded expressions, accused him to the 
magistracy of treason, against both their Sovereign 
sand his own. The magistrates, finding that they would 
not have it in their power to save him, if he should 
be demanded either by the Empei'or, or in his name 
by Queen Mary, gave him through his friend Wliit- 
tingham private notice of the charge ; which he no 
sooner received, than he set out for Geneva, and 

still more by the apostasy, of many of his Protestant flock, 
he drew up his ‘ Admonition to England ; ’ a tract, in which 
with great vehemence of spirit and bitterness of language, 
he holds up the Papists as objects of human execration and di- 
vine vengeance. Now, also, he seems to have made himself 
master of the Hebrew language. He was supported chiefly, at 
this period, by remittances from his English and Scottish friends. 

* The exiles of Zurich and Strasburg refused to combine with 
those of Frankfort, unless they would “ use the same order of 
service concerning religion, which was in England last set forth 
by King Edward: and this the latter refused to do, alleging, 
that ‘ they had obtained the liberty of a place of worship upon 
condition of accommodating themselves as much as possible to the 
French protestants there assembled.’ Knox, for some time, me^ 
^iatecl effectually between the contending parties. 

Preceptor to Edward YL, and afterward Bishop of Ely, 
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after remaining there a short time returned about 
the end of hai’vest, 1555 , to Scotland : and repmr- 
ing immediately to Berwick, had the satisfaction td 
find his wife and her mother enjoying the comfort of 
religious society with several individuals in that city. 

Upon his arrival, as the professors of the Reformed 
Religion were much increased in number, and asso- 
ciated under the inspection of some teachers, he 
tmited himself with them, and addressed them from 
the pulpit: labouring more particularly to impress 
tirem with the impropriety of attending both the 
Popish and the Reformed worship, which many of 
them had been accustomed to do in order to avoid 
scandal. He subsequently accompanied John Erskine, 
the Laird of Dun, to his family-seat in the shire of 
Angus ; and there preached daily to considerable num- 
bers, among whom were the chief gentlemen of the 
district. Thence returning to West-Lothian, he re- 
sided principally in Calder-House with Sir James 
Sandilands,* where he met with many persons of the 
first rank, and confirmed them in the truths of the 
Cospel. 

He, afterward, preached for a considerable time at 
Edinburgh ; and in 1556, at the desire of some Pro- 

^ Commonly called Lord St John, because he was chief ia 
Scolland of the religious order of military knights of that deno*^ 
mination. He was now venerable for his grey hairs, as well as 
for his valour, sagacity, and sobriety, and had long been a 
sincere friend to the Reformed cause. 

Among tliose who attended Knox's sermons at his 
house were Archibald Lord Lorn, John Lord Erskine (subse- 
quently, Earl of Mar and Regent of Scotland) and Lord James 
Stewart, afterward Earl of Murray, and first Regent of Scot* 
land during the minority of James VI. 

Calder-Hau;se is,, now,, the fieat of Lord Torphichen# 
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testaiit getttleiaen, he traversed the west of Scotland, 
and lectured in many places in Kyle, the ancient re- 
ceptacle of the Scottish Lollards, where were nu- 
merous Mends of the new doctrines. He likewise 
visited the Earl of Glencaim, at his house of Fin- 
layston in the county of Renfrew, and administered 
the Holy Supper to his Lordship’s family. Thence 
he returned to the east, and took up his residence 
again at Calder-House, whither many resorted tQ 
him for the benefit of the sacraments : after which, 
proceeding a second time to the laird of Dun’s, he 
officiated still more publicly than before. 

Alarmed at his growing popularity, the Popish 
clergy (their Prelates having in vain solicited of the 
Queen Regent his apprehension) summoned him to 
appear before them in the church of the Black-Friars 
in Edinburgh, on the fifteenth of May, 1556 ; and, 
several gentlemen of distinction resolving to stand by 
him, he determined to obey the summons. But the pro- 
secution was dropped, when his adversaries perceived 
such a strong party in his favour. On the day how- 
ever, upon which he was cited, he went to Edinburgh, 
and preached to a more numerous audience than he 
had ever collected before : and in the Bishop of Dun- 
keld’s house he instructed great numbers of people, 
who were desirous of embracing the Reformed Faith, 
twice a-day for ten days successively. 

^ At this time, the Earl of Glencairn prevailed upon 
the Earl Marshal, and Ms trustee, Henry Drum- 
mond, to attend one of Knox’s sei’mons. These 
both were extremely delighted with his discourse, 
and urged him to entreat the Queen Regent, by an 
earnest letter, to give Ms doctrines a fair hearing. 
TMs epistle, written with great care, and in point 
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of simplicity and energy of expression not exceeded 
by any composition of that period, was delivered 
into the Queen’s hands by the Earl of Glencaim. 
Her Majesty having read it gave it to James Bea- 
toun, Archbishop of Glasgow,* with this sarcastic 
expression, “ Please you, my Lord, to read a pas- 
quil?”f The taunt induced Knox to make some 
sharp and spirited additions to his Epistle, which he 
printed at Geneva in 1558. 

While he was thus occupied in Scotland, he re- 
ceived letters from the Frankfort seceders at Ge- 
neva, entreating him to go thither; and he detei- 
mined to accept the invitation. He had no sooner 
turned his back, however, than the Bishops renewed 
the summons against him, which they had de- 
serted during his presence; and upon his non-ap- 
peai’ance passed sentence against him for heresy, and 
burned him in effigy at the Cross of Edinburgh. 
Against this process he afterward printed at Geneva, 
in 1558, his famous ‘ Appellation from the cruel 
and most unjust sentence pronounced against him by 
the false Bishops and Clergy of Scotland, with his 
Supplication to the Nobility, Estates, and Commonalty 
of the said realm ; ” a master-piece of it’s kind, not 
only for the defence of religious independency which 
it contains, but also for the elegance and the purity of 
it’s composition. 

Before the end of harvest 1556, Knox reached 
Geneva, and took upon him the charge of the Eng-- 
lish congregation, by whom he had been invited for 
the ensuing two years. This short period was the 

* Nephew of the Cardinal, who was assassinated, 

t i. e. a Pasquin, or Pasquinade. 
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most quiet part of his life. In the bosom of his fa- 
mily he experienced that soothing care, to which he 
had hitherto been a stranger, and which his bodily 
infirmities now frequently required. Two sons were 
born to him within this interval. Affectionate to- 
ward their pastor, and cordial among each other, his 
flock were a gi-eat source of happiness to him. With 
his collegue, Christopher Goodman, he lived as a bro- 
ther ; and by Calvin, and the other Genevese ministers, 
he was treated with the highest respect. Neither 
personal accommodation however, nor literary society, 
nor domestic endearments, could subdue his ruling 
passion, or unfix his determination to re-visit Scot- 
land as soon as an opportunity should offer for ad- 
vancing the Reformation among his countrymen. It 
was therefore with no small delight, that he received 
in March 15.57, from the Earl of Glencaim, and 
Lords Lorn, Erskine, and James Stewart, an express 
urging him to return home. His congregation were 
extremely unwilling to part with him: nevertheless, 
having consulted with Calvin and other ministers, 
they agreed, that he could not refuse such an ob- 
vious call without declaring himself at once I’ebel- 
lious to God and unmerciful to his country. Ac- 
cordingly, having provided for his flock at Geneva, 
he reached Dieppe in his way to Scotland in October. 
But there he unexpectedly met with letters at variance 
with the former, apprising him that ‘ fresh consulta- 
tions had been entered into, and that many of those 
who had previously concurred in the invitation had 
recently begun to draw back.’ 

Upon the receipt of these advices, Mr. Knox de- 
spatched an expostulatory epistle in reply, denouncing 
* judgements against such as should prove inconstant 
6 
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to tbe new faith.’ Beside this, he addressed several 
other letters from Dieppe, both to the nobility and to 
the inferior professors of the Reformed doctrines, in- 
joining them ‘ to give due obedience to authority in all 
lawful things which produced upon their minds such 
an effect, that they unanimously resolved to commit 
themselves, and whatsoever God had given them, 
into his hands, rather than suffer idolatry to reign, 
or the subjects to be defrauded of their religious li- 
berties. To secure each other’s fidelity to the com- 
mon cause, they entered into a bond or Covenant 
at Edinhmgh, December % 1557, from which 
period they were fenown by the title of ‘ the Con- 
gregation-’ 

At the end of 1557, having made a tour into 
the interior of France, and pi’eached among other 
places at Rochelle, without receiving any answers (as 
he had expected) fi’om his native country, he re- 
turned to Geneva. During the following year, lie 
was engaged, with several learned men of his congre- 
gation, in mahing a new translation of the Bible into 
English, entitled, ‘ The Geneva Bible.’ The same 
year, he printed there his treatise entitled, ‘ The 
First Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment (Government) of Women.’* This was to 
have been foEowed by a ‘ Second’! and a ‘ Third 

* In this work, in which he displays more erudition and a 
greater compass of reading than in any of his other productions, 
he endeavours to prove that ‘ it was against nature, and contrary 
to Scripture and reason, to entrust to women the government of 
states and kingdoms.’ He was chiefly induced to write it, by his 
detestation of the sanguinary government of Queen Mary of 
England, and of the attempts of the Queen Regent of his own 
country to establish arbitrary power. 

f He added the heads of the ‘ Second Blast ’ to his * Appel*. 
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to the last of which he inteiided tq affix hi^ 
name; but Queen Mary dying soon after the ap^ 
peai'ance pf the first, and her successor being 
garded by him as an instrument raised up for th^ 
good of the Protestant faith, he advanced no farther. 
In January, 1559, he left Geneva^ for the last 
tune, to return to his native country ; and having ^ 
strong desire, on his way thither, to visit his PngHsh 
hearers, he solicited leave through Sir William Cecil, 
Secretary of State, for that purpose. His petition 
however was so far from being granted, that his mes^ 
senger very narrowly escaped imprisqnment.f Knox’s 
doctrine, indeed, contained in his * First Blast,’ it 
appears, needed no sequel to disgust Elizabeth. 

The refusal of his request, and the harsh treatment 
of his flock, touched to the quick his irritable temper: 
and it was with some difficulty that he suppressed his 


lation,* which made it's appearance some months after the 
‘ Fir^t.’ In the ensuing year appeared an answer to the ‘ Blast,* 
under the title of ‘ An Harborow for Faithful Subjects.’ It 
proceeded from the pen of John Aylmer, one of the English re- 
fugees, who had been Archdeacon of Stowe and tutor to Lady 
Jane Grey. As it appeared after the accession of Elizabeth, 
Knox could not help surmising that prudence, quite as ipuch as 
conscience, stimulated it’s author, who became Bishop of London. 

* Previously to his departure, the republic conferred upon him 
the freedom of the city, which Calvin did not obtain till the 
cember follo\ving; and tq him and Alexander Aless, conjunct’ 
tively. Bishop Bale (who had been one of his opponents aj 
prankfort) dedicated his work on Scottish Writers, 

+ And yet the blood-stained Bonner was permitted to traverse 
London unmolested : one Dr. Story, in her first parliament, had 
the effrontery to justify the cruelties of her predecessor, and to 
regret their inefficacy; and Tunstall, instead of being consigned 
(as Stapleton reports) to a prison, had for his dungeon 
Palace, and for his provision the Archbishop’s table I 
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desire of prosecuting a controversy, which he had re- 
solved to abandon.’*'' But greater designs engrossed 
his attention ; and, with a view of prosecuting them, 
he proceeded directly to Scotland, f The French, he 
had discovered, had determined to set up the claim 
of the young Queen of that kingdom to the English 
crown ; and, as a preliminary measure, to suppress 
the Reformation in her inherited dominions. Con- 
vinced that the Scottish Reformers would be unable 
to resist their machinations, and that it was for the 
interest of England to give them effectual support, 
he laid before that court the whole of his informa- 
tion, his suspicions, and his projects; and, in spite of 
great discouragements, persevered until his endea- 
vours were crowned with success. His arrival in 
Scotland was not long concealed from the clergy : 
within a few days, in virtue of a former sentence, he 
was publicly declared an ^ outlaw and a rebel.’ He 
hurried, therefore, immediately to Dundee ; where he 
found the principal Protestants of Angus and Mearns 
assembled in large numbers. 

A short time before this, the public exercise of 


^ « My First Blast (says he in a letter, dated Dieppe, April 6, 
1559) hath blown from me all my friends in England. My con-< 
science bears record, that yet I seek the favour of my God, and 
so I am in the less fear. The ‘ Second Blast/ I fear, shall sound 
somewhat more sharp, except that men be more moderate than 
I hear they are. — England hath refused me ; but because, be- 
fore, it did refuse Christ Jesus, the less do I regard the loss of 
this familiarity. And yet have I been a secret and assured 
friend to thee, 0 England, in cases which thyself could not have 
remedied.” 

t See the second book of his History, which contains a full 
account of his conduct, till the Protestants were obliged to apply 
to England^ 
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the Reformed religion had been introduced into the 
town of Perth. Fired by this measui'e the Queen 
Regent, in bigoted subserviency to the politics of her 
brothers the Princes of Lorrain, had issued a mandate, 
summoning all the preachers of the new doctrines 
throughout tlie kingdom to a Court of Justice to be 
held at Stirling on the tenth of May. Conforming 
to a custom at that time prevalent in Scotland, and 
determined not to forsake their enlightened and in- 
trepid instructors, the Protestant laity assembled in 
great numbers to attend their pastors. The Regent, 
intimidated at their approach, empowered a person 
of eminent authority with them to promise that the 
trial should be renounced, provided they advanced 
no farther. Delighted by this pacific overture, the 
principal part of the procession returned to their own 
habitations; the ministers only, with a few of the 
lay-leaders, remaining at Perth. 

Notwithstanding this solemn engagement however, 
the Queen upon the appointed day ordered the persons 
who had^been summoned to be called to trial, and on 
their non-appearance to be outlawed. By this base 
artifice, she totally forfeited the confidence of the 
whole nation ; and, by disclosing to the Protestants 
her inveterate hostility, she excited them to stand 
boldly on their defence. "" While their minds,” says 
Dr. Robertson, were in that ferment, which the 
Queen’s perfidiousness and their own danger occa- 
sioned, Knox mounted the pulpit, and by a vehe- 
ment harangue against idolatry inflamed the multi- 
tude with the utmost rage. The indiscretion of a 
priest, who immediately after Knox’s sermon was 
preparing to celebrate mass, and began to decorate 
the altar for that purpose, precipitated them into 

VOL. I. 2 I 
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immediate action. With tumultuous but irresistible 
violence they fell upon the churches in that city, 
overturned the altars, defaced the pictures, broke in 
pieces the images, and proceeding next to the mo- 
nasteries laid those sumptuous fabrics almost level 
with the ground. This riotous insurrection was not 
the eifect of any concert, or previous deliberation. 
Censured by the Reformed preachers, and publicly 
condemned by the persons of most power and credit 
with the pai'ty, it must be regarded merely as an 
accidental eruption of popular rage.” 

It gave the Queen-Regent, however, a great ad- 
vantage over her enemies. Magnifying the casual 
tumult into a designed and dangerous rebellion, she 
inflamed the minds of her more orthodox subjects 
against them, and collecting an army from the adja- 
cent counties, threatened to lay waste the town of 
Perth with fire and sword. The Protestants indeed, 
by the promptitude and vigour of their preparations, 
induced her to propose overtures of accommodation : 
but in the observance of the stipulated conditions she 
was so little faithful,* that several even of her own ' 
most respectable adherents, particularly the Prior of 
St. Anch-ew’s and the young Earl of Argyle, distrust- 
ing her promises, deserted the court. Determined by 
the scandalous lives of the Romish clergy, their total 
neglect of the religious instruction of the people, and 
the gross profanation of the existing worship, to make 
a vigorous effort at Reformation, these noblemen 
fixed upon St. Andrew’s as the place for commencing 
their operations, and appointed Knox to meet them 


* Robertson’s account of this princess is more favourable than 
that of Dr, M'Crie; but I have preferred the latter. 
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in that city. The Archbishop, apprised of his design 
to preach in the cathedral, informed him that, if he 
made his appearance with that purpose, he would give 
orders to the soldiers to fire upon him.’ On this, his 
noble friends strongly dissuaded him from the enter- 
prise. But he firmly withstood all their importuni- 
ties ; and fired with the recoUection of the part 
which he had formerly acted on that spot, and his 
own sanguine anticipations and prophecies, he intre- 
pidly mounted the pulpit, and preached to a nume- 
rous assembly (including many of the clergy) without 
experiencing the slightest interruption. 

The example of St. Andrew’s, in abolishing the 
Popish worship, was quickly followed in other parts 
of the kingdom ; and in the course of a few weeks at 
Crail, at Cupar, at Lindores, at Stirling, at Linlith- 
gow, and at Edinburgh the houses of the monks 
were overthrown; and all the instruments, which 
had been employed to foster superstition, destroyed.^ 

* These proceedings were celebrated in«^the singular lays, 
which were at that time circulated among the Reformers : 

‘ His cardinal! es lies cause to mourne, 

His bishops are borne a backe ; 

His. abbots gat an uncouth turne, 

When shavellings went to sacke. 

With burges wives they led their lives. 

And fare better than we : 

Hay trix, trim goe trix, under the greenwod-tree. 

* His Carmelites and Jacobines, 

His Domenikes had great adoe ; 

His Cordeiliers and Augustines, 

Sanct Francis^ or dour to ; 

The sillie friers mony yeeris 
With babling bleerit our ee. 

Hay trix, &c. 

2 I 3 
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Knox next undertook a tour of preaching, and sti- 
mulated by the interesting situation in which he was 
placed, within less than two months traversed the 
greater part of Scotland. He sent likewise for his 
wife and family, whom he had left behind him at 
Geneva. Being now at Paris, they applied for pass- 
ports to the English embassador. Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton ; who not only readily granted them, 
but from a conviction of the enmity of the court of 
France, and of Knox’s actual and probable services 
(from his credit with the Lords of the Congre- 
gation) addressed a letter to his Sovereign, urging 
her to ‘overlook the offence, which his publication had 
given her, and to treat his wife on her passage 
through the country with kindness and hospitality.’ 
The travellers, to Knox’s great delight, were accom- 
panied by Goodman,* his late collegue at Geneva. 

^ Had not yourself begun the weiris, 

Your stepillis had been standard yet ; 

It was the flattering of your friers, 

That ever gart Sanct Francis flit : 

Ye grew sa superstitious 

In wickednesses, 

It gart us grow malicious 

Contrair your messe.’ 

Gude and Godly Ballaies^ 8^‘C.^) 

* Goodman had been a fellow-student with Cranmcr at Cam- 
bridge, and was one of those, who were selected by Cardinal 
Wolsey for his new College at Oxford, He was, soon afterward, 
thrown into prison for heresy. During the reign of Edward VI., 
he read lectures on divinity at the latter University. Upon the 
accession of Mary, he retired to Strasburg, and subsequently to 
Frankfort ; where he conceived so much oflence at the conduct 
of Cox’s party, that he removed to Geneva, and was there chosen 
joint minister with Knox. 

In 1558, he published his treatise, < How Superior Powers 
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He BOW wrote to Cecil, requesting permission to 
visit England, and in a letter which he inclosed to 
Queen Elizabeth attempted to apologise for his rude 
attack upon female government : but the ground upon 
which he advised her to found her title to the crown, 
and indeed the whole strain of his address, being more 
likely to aggravate than to extenuate his offence in 
the opinion of that high-minded Princess, the saga- 
cious Secretary is supposed (by a practice not unffe- 
quent with him) to have suppressed the communica- 
tion, and to have influenced the Queen and Council 
in favour of the Scottish congregation by his own 
more powerful intercession. 

Knox w^as selected to meet Cecil, incognito, 
at Stamford; but his journey being retarded by 
the danger of passing near the French, who lay 
at Dunbar, he was subsequently sent in company 


ought to be obeyed, &cJ which at a later period occasioned him 
considerable trouble. As he subscribed in it to his collegue’s 
opinion respecting female government, notwithstanding the in- 
tercession of the earls of Arran and Warwick with Elizabeth, 
she was so much displeased by his publication, that it was with 
great reluctance, and only after some years of comparative exile 
in Scotland, he was received into farther favour. Even tlien, in 
1565, he was obliged to recant his offensive doctrines; 'and six 
years afterw^ard he subscribed, in the presence of the Queen’s 
ecclesiastical Commissioners, a more ample protestation of his 
obedience to that "‘good and godly” woman’s sway. He was 
also harassed, on account of his non-conformity to the English 
ceremonies. He accompanied Sir Henry Sidney to Ireland, 
when he was employed to subdue the Popish rebels in that coun- 
try. In 1580, he sent his salutations to Buchanan from Chester, 
where he then resided; and he died in that city in 1601. 

His book was quoted, but for very different purposes, by Ban- 
croft, ^ Dange 7 ' 0 us Positions^ II. 1 and by Milton, in his 
^ Tenure of Magistrates,^ Prose Works, III. 196. 
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with Mr. Robert Hamilton, another Protestant mi- 
nister, to manage the national concerns. 

On reaching Berwick, they remained there some 
days with Sir James Crofts* the Governor, who 
undertook to conduct their business for them, and 
advised them to return home. Cecil, also, trans- 
mitted an answer to the Protestant nobUity and 
gentry (concerning their proposals to Queen Eliza- 
beth) of so cool a description, that they had nearly 
resolved to break off the negotiation, had not Knox 
by his earnestness gained permission to address to 
the Secretary another letter. To this an answer was 
instantly returned, desiring ‘ that some persons of 
credit might be sent to confer -with the English at 
Berwick,’ and announcing, that ‘ a large sum was 
X’eady to be delivered for carrying on the common 
cause ; ’ with a farther assurance that, ‘ if the Lords of 


* In a letter to this officer, Knox by a species of casuistry, 
which furnishes perhaps the only instance of his recommending 
dissimulation (a practice very foreign to the openness of his na- 
tural temper, and his blunt and rigid honesty) advises him, not- 
withstanding the peace then subsisting between England and 
France, to ‘ send a thousand men or two to assist in an attack 
upon the fortifications of Leith and “ ye may declare them re- 
bels to your realm,” he adds, “ when ye shall be assured that 
they be in our company.” Croft, in his answer, repressed this 
impetuosity, commenting upon not only the iniquity but the 
grossness of the procedure ; and Knox apologised for his * un- 
reasonable request.’ So difficult is it to preserve Christian inte- 
grity, and simplicity, amidst the crooked wiles of political intrigue ! 
Sir Ralph Sadler’s ‘ State Papers,’ lately published in two vo- 
lumes 4to., throw great light upon this interesting portion of 
Scottish history. 

Cecil affected to blame this ‘audacity’ of Knox, and yet in 
the same letter he advises Croft to adopt in substance the very 
measure, which he reprehends ! 
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the Congregation were willing to enter into 'a league 
with Queen Elizabeth upon honomable terms, they 
should want neither men nor money.’ 

The effect of these negociations was, the sending 
of an English army under the command of the Duke 
of Norfolk, to protect the Scottish Protestants against 
the persecutions of the Queen Regent, who was 
supported by the arms of France. But the invading 
forces being joined by almost all the great men in 
Scotland, a peace was concluded July 8, 1560. The 
subsequent intestine dissensions, which so long de- 
solated France, may be regarded as having put an 
end to the French influence and the Roman Catholic 
religion in the latter country. 

In the mean time, the zeal and activity of Knox 
in the cause of the Congregation exposed him to the 
deadly resentment of the Queen Regent and her 
party. A reward was publicly offered to any one, 
who should apprehend or kill him : and not a few, 
through hatred or avarice, attempted to gain it. But 
this did not deter him from traversing the country in 
the discharge of his duty. His exei-tions, indeed, 
were now incredibly great. By day he was em- 
ployed in preaching, by night in writing letters on 
public business ; so that ‘ in twenty-four hours (as he 
himself says, in a letter “ written with sleeping eyes”) 
he had not four free to natural rest and ease of his 
wicked carcase.’ He was the soul of the Congrega- 
tion ; always found at the post of danger, always em- 
ployed in animating the whole body, and defeating 
the schemes concerted to coriaipt or to disunite 
them. 

. In the close of this year, he suffered a heavy 
domestic loss by the death of his valuable wife ; who 
4 . 
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after having shared in the hardships of his exile was 
removed from him^ just as he had obtained a comfort- 
able settlement for his family, leaving him in addi- 
tion to liis other cares the charge of two young chil- 
dren. His mother-in-law, indeed, was still with him: 
but, though he took pleasure in her religious conver- 
sation, the dejection of mind to which she was sub- 
ject, and which all his efforts could never completely 
cure, rather increased than lightened his burthen. 

Of the Scottish parliament, thus restored to it’s 
independency, a considerable majority had embraced 
the Reformed opinions ; and encouraged as they were 
by the zeal and the number of their friends, they 
were not backward in improving the favourable junc- 
ture to the overthrow of the whole fabric of Popery. 
By one act, they sanctioned the ^ Confession of Faith 
presented to them through Knox and his brethren : by 
a second, they abolished the jurisdiction of the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts, and transferred the causes, previously 
subject to their cognisance, to civil decision ; and by 
a third, they prohibited the exercising of religious 

* This ‘Confession’ was read first before the Lords of Arti- 
cles, and afterward before the whole parliament. The Protestant 
ministers attended in the House to defend it, if attacked, and to 
give satisfaction to the members respecting any point that might 
appear dubious. Those, who had objections to it, were formally 
required to state them ; and the farther consideration of it was 
adjourned to a subsequent day, that none might pretend an un- 
due advantage had been taken, or a matter oi‘ such import- 
ance precipitately determined. On the seventeenth of Au^ 
gust, the parliament resumed the subject ; and, previous to the 
vote, the ‘ Confession’ was again read, article by article. The 
Bishops said nothing. The Earl of Athol, and Lords Somer- 
ville and Borthwick were the only persons of the temporal estate, 
who voted in the negative; assigning this reason, “ Wc will be- 
lieve, as our forefathers bclievedJ’ 
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worship according to the rites of the Romish church. 
The manner however in which this last law was 
inforced, while it evinces their zeal, proves them at 
the same time to have been not less strangers to the 
principles of toleration and humanity, than the ty- 
rants whose yoke they had just thrown olF. 

Their new scheme of ecclesiastical polity was ad- 
justed, chiefly, under the influence and by the autho- 
rity of Knox. Already from their own observation 
of the abuses of the Popish prelacy sufficiently dis- 
inclined to episcopacy, thoy were farther goaded by 
that Reformer, who during his residence at Ge-, 
neva had viewed with admiration the church- 
regimen established by Calvin, to adopt the 
Presbyterian system of discipline. Yet was it not 
deemed expedient, in the outset, to depart alto- 
gether from the ancient form. Instead of Bishops, 
their great leader proposed to establish ten or twelve 
Superintendents in different parts of the kingdom ; 
with power, as their name implied, to inspect the 
lives and doctrine of the inferior clergy, to preside 
in the inferior judicatories of the church, and to 
perform several other parts of the episcopal func- 
tion.*' And in order to give greater strength and 
consistency to his system, Knox with the assistance 
of some other pastors drew up the ‘ FirstBookof Disci- 
phne,’f which contained the model or platform of 

Their jurisdiction, however, was confined to sacred things. 
They neither claimed a seat in parliament, nor asserted any pre- 
tension to the dignity of the former Bishops. 

f The compilers of this work paid particular attention to the 
state of education. They required, that a school should be 
built in every parish for the instruction of youth in the prin- 
ciples of religion, grammar, and the Latin tongue ; and pro- 
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the intended policy, and presented it to a conven- 
tion of the estates held in the beginning of the 
year 1561. 

In the course of this* year, Mary Queen of Scots ^ 
arrived in her native country, from which, though 
she was now only nineteen, she had been absent thir- 
teen years ; and, on the Sunday after her arriral, she 
commanded mass to be celebrated in the royal chapel. 

posed that a College should be erected in every ‘ notable town,’ 
in which logic and rhetoric should be taught along with the 
learned languages. Thus they seem, in fact, to have meditated 
a revival of the system adopted by some of the ancient repub- 
lics, in which the youth were considered as the propeity of the 
community rather than of their parents ; obliging the nobility and 
the gentry to educate their children, and furnishing means for 
the instructing of such of the lower classes as discovered talents 
for learning. 

It is delightful to observe the restoration of religion and letters 
thus going hand in hand. Every where indeed the Reformation 
had the most powerful influence, direct and collateral, on the ge- 
neral promotion of literature. It roused the mind from it’s lung 
lethargy and servility, induced the study of the sacred languages, 
threw open the Scriptures, discarded the unintelligible jargon 
of the schools, and admitted common sense to exercise it’s due 
sway in the decision of controversies. 

* Widow of Francis II. King of France. Sargent has at- 
tached to the common editions of his ‘ Mine ’ an Ode upon 
her journey, in which Knox and Cromwell are strikingly charac- 
terised. Brantome, also, has a pathetic passage upon the circum- 
stances, which attended the first few miles of her voyage. Of 
a violent temper, and habits at once dissipated and superstitious, 
the growth of the Court of France, she speedily betrayed the 
disgust which she conceived for her natural subjects. “ How 
sone that ever her French fillokes, fidlars, and otheris of that 
band gat the hous alone (says Knox, in his ‘ Historie’) thair 
xnycht be sene skipping not veray comelie for honest women. 
Her comune talk was in secrete, that ‘ sche saw nothing in Scot- 
land hot gravity, quite repugned altogidder to her nature, fov 
sche was brocht up in joyeusetie.’ ” 
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This step occasioned loud murmurs among the Pro- 
testants, who attended the court ; and Knox with 
his accustomed boldness declared from the pulpit, 
that ‘ one mass was more fearful unto him, than if 
ten thousand armed enemies were landed in any part 
of the realm, on purpose to suppress the whole reli- 
gion ! The animosity of the people indeed against 
Popery, aggravated by their apprehensions of seeing it 
restored, was so vehement, that the Queen’s servants 
belonging to the chapel were grossly insulted ; and 
fai'ther violence in all probability would have ensued, 
had not the Prior of St. Andrew’s, one of the heads of 
the Reformed party, seasonably interposed. Through 
his persuasion, chiefly, the Queen and her domestics 
were permitted to enjoy the exercise of their reli^on 
unmolested. But Knox’s freedom of speech was not 
so readily forgiven. Mary sent for him, and they 
held a long conference * together, in the presence of 
her half-brother, the Prior of St. Andrew’s, upon dif- 
ferent subjects ; in the course of which, in answer to her 
charge, that ‘ he had written a work against her just 
authority,’ he told her, that ‘ as Plato, though in his 
book ‘ Of the Commonwealth ’ he condemned many 
things then maintained in the world, lived notwith- 
standing under such policies as were at that time 
universally received, without farther troubling of any 
state ; even so was he content to do, in uprightness 
of heart, and with a testimony of a good conscience.’ 

* Of this conference, Dr.iM'Crie has preserved a very curious 
and interesting account, II. 30—39. The Reformer’s senti- 
ments, though firm and earnest, were conveyed in a tone and 
manner implying the utmost respect; and furnishes abundant 
proof that the character and deportment of Knox has in nothing 
been more grossly misrepresented, than in the assertion that hs 
treated his Sovereign with coarseness and incivility. 
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And my hope is,” continued he, that so long* as 
you defile not your hand with the blood of the saints 
of God, neither I nor my book shall either hurt you 
or your authority ; for in very deed, Madam, the book 
was written against that wicked Jezebel (Mary) of 
England.” 

But his firm and uncoiirtly manner was not calcu- 
lated to gain upon her mind, nor is there reason to 
think, that an opposite manner would have been 
more effectual. His admonitions, however, obliged 
her to act with greater moderation, and operated 
most beneficially in awakening the zeal and the fears 
of the nation, the two chief safeguards at that 
period of Caledonian' protestantism.^ 

« That she designed to restore the Roman Catholic religion in 
Scotland, is a fact substantiated by many irrefragable autho- 
rities* See IVT^Crie^s Life of Knox, II. note Id. 303, This, 
Hume, for the purpose of misrepresenting the conduct of the 
Reformers toward her, assiduously keeps out of sight. His 
whole account indeed of the matter, from her arrival in Scot- 
land until her marriage with Darnley, is to be regarded as an 
overcharged satire against not only the Reformation, but also 
the church and the manners of his native country. Knox never 
applied to her the name of ‘ Jezebel,* till she had ceased to have 
any claim upon his respect in her political capacity, as the Su- 
preme Magistrate of the realm. And it is so far from being 
true (according to this subtile advocate of the Stuarts) that her 
whole life was, from the demeanour of these men, filled with 
bitterness and sorrow,’^ that as Dr. M. observes, slie retained all 

her gayety and ease,’’ till by her imprudent marriage with 
Darnlev she with her own hands planted thorns under her pil- 
low. Her mass was never taken from her : she was allowed to 
indulge her feasting and her finery ; nor was she ever interrupted 
in these amusements, except when her own husband deprived her 
of her favourite Italian fiddler, a loss for whicli she afterward 
took ample vengeance. That ‘ she brought from the dissolute 
court of France, indeed,. nothing but the innocent polish of their 
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In 1562, beside various other mediations imposed 
upon him both of a public and a domestic nature, he 
was employed in reconciling the Earls of Bothwell and 
Arran ; a circumstance which, as the feud had abeady 
baffled the authority of the Privy Council, proves how 
much he was regarded by the most eminent persons 
in the kingdom. The same year, the Queen learnt, 
with high satisfaction, that her uncles were likely to 
recover their former interest at the court of France. 
Knox hearing of her behaviour, and apprehending 
that the re-instatement of her relations would operate 
to the prejudice of the Reformed Faith, delivered a 
sermon against the ignorance and vanity of princes, 
and their antipathy to virtue, and to all those in 
whom the love of virtue appeared. This and other 
expressions, in reproof of dancing for joy at the dis- 
pleasure taken against God’s people, coming to the 
ears of the Queen, her Majesty summoned him to a 
second conference. At the close of it he added (in 
a strain, which he sometimes used even on serious 
occasions) “ Albeit at your Grace’s commandment I 
am here now, yet can I not tell what other men 
shah, judge of me, that at this time of day am absent 
from my book, and waiting upon the court ! “ You 
will not always be at your book,” said the Queen 
pettishly, and turned her back. As he left the room 
‘ with a reasonable merry countenance,’ some of the 

manners, and escaped all it’s criminal contagion,’ is an assertion 
contradicted even by the confessions of her own friends. Hume 
himself owned, in his letter to Dr. Robertson, that his grand ob- 
ject was, to make “ John Knox, and the Reformers, very ridi- 
culous ; ” and that with this view, he had “ drawn Mary’s cha- 
racter with too great softenings.” She was, besides, a crafty 
dissembler. (See ]\I‘Crie, II. 80 — 82.) 


6 
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Popish attendants said in Ms hearing, “ He is not 
afraid !” “ Why should the pleasing face of a gentle- 
woman affray me (asked he, regarding them with a 
sarcastic scowl)? ‘ I have looked in the faces of many 
angry men, and yet have not been afi-aid above 
measure.’ 

This year also he was appointed, by the General 
Assembly, Commissioner to the counties of Kyle and 
Galloway ; and, through Ms influence, several of the 
most eminent gentlemen entered into a Covenant, 
wMch was subscribed September 4, 1562. From 
Ayrshire, he proceeded to Nithsdale and Galloway ; 
and thence he wrote to the Duke of Chatelherault, to 
caution him against his brother the Archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s and the Earl of Huntley, whose counsels 
he judged might lead him into measures injurious to 
the Protestant interest. About the same time, like- 
wise, he accepted the challenge of an eminent Papist* 
to a public disputation upon the mass, which conti- 
nued for three days, and was afterward printed. 

In the beginning of the Queen’s first parliament 
in 1563, Mr. Knox endeavoured to excite the Earl 
of Murray to exert Mmself for the purpose of getting 
the Protestant religion established by law ; but find- 

• Quintin Kennedy, uncle to the Earl of Cassilis, and Abbot 
of Crosraguel. Of the tract above referred to, only one copy is 
known to exist at present, and that in the Auchinleck library. 
A small impression of this unique, an exact fac-simile of the 
original edition, has been recently printed by Mr. Boswell for 
the gratification of the curious. 

In this dispute, Kennedy refers to a book which he had pub- 
lished in 1561, on the sacrament of the mass. This, which also 
is now extremely rare, was answered two years afterward by 
George Hay. Another work, likewise, by the Abbpt has lately 
been printed from a MS. in the same library. 
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ing him less earnest than he had expected, a breach 
ensued between them, which continued for a year 
and a half: and, after the bill was rejected, in a 
sermon* before many of the members he expressed 
his sense of that matter with great vehemence, de- 
claring in conclusion his ‘ abhorrence of the Queen’s 
design of marrying a Papist.’ This gave farther of- 
fence ; and her Majesty, sending for him a third time, 
complained, that ‘ never prince had been handled as 
she was! She had borne with all his ligorous speeches 
against herself and her uncles, had sought his favour 
by aU means, had offered unto him audience when- 
ever he pleased to admonish her;’ and yet (she con- 
tinued) ‘ I cannot be quit of you. I vow to God, I 
shall be once revenged.’ On pronouncing these words, 
she burst into a flood of tears. When she had com- 
posed herself a little, he told her, that ‘out of the 
pulpit, he believed, few had occasion to be offended 
with him ; but there he was not his own master, but 
hound to obey Him who commanded him to speak 
plainly, and to flatter no flesh on the face of the 
earth :’ and “ whensoever (he added) the nobility of 

* I have been with you in your most desperate temptations,*' 
exclaimed he, in a strain of impassioned eloquence ; “ in your 
most extreme danger, I have been with you. St. Johnston, 
Cupar-Moor, and the Craggs of Edinburgh are yet recent in noj 
heart : yea, that dark and dolorous night, wherein all ye, my 
Lords, with shame and fear left this town, is yet in my mind; 
and God forbid, that ever I forget it 1 What was, I say, my ex- 
hortation to you, and what has fallen in vain of all that ever God 
promised unto you by my mouth, ye yourselves yet live to testify. 
There is not one of you, against whom was death and destruc- 
tion threatened, perished, and how many of your enemies has 

God plagued before your eyes I Shall this be the thankfulness, 
that ye shall render unto your God ; to betray his cause, when 
ye have it in your hands-to establish it as you> please i ** 
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this realm shall consent that ye be subject to an 
unfaithful husband, they do as much as in them lieth 
to renounce Christ, to banish his truth from them, 
to betray the freedom of this realm, and perchance 
shall in the end do small comfort to yourself.” At 
these words, Mary began again to weep and sob 
with great bitterness. The Superintendent of Angus 
(Erskine of Dun) who alone was permitted to attend 
the conference, a man of mild and gentle spirit, tried 
to mitigate her grief and resentment : he praised her 
beauty, and her accomplishments ; and told her, that 
there was not a prince in Europe, who would not 
reckon himself happy in gaining her hand.’ During 
this scene, the severe and inflexible mind of the Re- 
former displayed itself. He continued silent, and 
with unaltered countenance, until the Queen had 
given vent to her feelings. He then protested, that 
‘ he never took delight in the distress of any crea- 
ture ; it was with great pain that he saw his own 
boys weep, when he corrected them for their faults, 
far less could he rejoice in her Majesty’s sorrows: but 
since he had given her no just reason of olfence, and 
had only discharged his duty, he was constrained, 
though unwillingly, to sustain her tears, rather than 
hurt his conscience and beti’ay the commonwealth 
through his silence.’* Inflamed by this apology, she 
ordered him instantly to leave her presence, and was 
only with considerable difiiculty prevailed upon to 
desist from inflicting upon him a severe punishment. 

The repeated declamations of the preachers, dic- 

* See Dr. M'Crie’s eloquent and satisfactory vindication of 
Knox, in answer to the able but artful suggestions of Hume, 
upon his remaining unmoved, while ‘ youth, beauty, and royal 
dignity’ were dissolved in tears before him, 11. 92, 93. 
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tated by a zeal more sincere than prudent, kept the 
minds of the populace in a constant state of mrita* 
tion. This in the autumn of 1563, during the 
Queen’s absence on a progress through the West of 
Scotland, broke out in an unjustifiable act of violence. 
As mass (notwithstanding the removal of the court) 
continued to be celebrated in the chapel at HolyroOd- • 
House, the citizens of Edinburgh, released from the 
restraint usually imposed upon them by the Sove-. 
reign’s presence or her guards, assembled in a riotous- 
manner, and interrupted the service. Two of the 
most active, however, were seized, and a day was 
appointed for their trial. Knox, who regarded their 
conduct as meritorious, and who had been authorised 
by the preceding General Assembly to watch over 
the interests of Scottish Protestantism, immediately, 
issued cn-cular letters requiring ‘ aU who professed the 
true religion to meet at Edinbm-gh on the appointed 
day, in order to comfort and assist their persecuted 
brethren.’ One of these letters falling into the 
Queen’s hands, it was resolved to prosecute the 
writer before the Privy Council on a charge of high- 
treason. Fortunately for the prisoner, ahnost all his 
judges not only were zealous Protestants,* but had 
likewise themselves very recently set the royal autho- 
rity at defiance. Knox, therefore, was acquitted; and, 
shortly afterward, received the approbation of a suc- 
ceeding General Assembly. 

* They resented also the attempt made by the Laird of Leth- 
ington, Secretary Maitland, to control them by calling the votes 
a second time in the Queen’s presence ; and firmly repeated their 
former decision. “ That night (says the Reformer, in his ‘ His- 
tory’) was neither dancing nor fiddling in the court ; for Madara 
was disappointed of her purpose, which was to have had John 
Knox in her will, by vote of her nobility.” 

VOL. I. 2 K 
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In this Assembly, likewise, complaints of the in- 
crease of idolatry were assiduously urged. The 
Queen had never consented to hear one of the new 
preachers : her bigoted attachment to the church of 
Rome continued unabated : she had given her friends 
on the continent repeated assurances of her determi- 
nation to re-establish Popery ; and she had industri- 
ously evaded ratifying the acts of parliament passed 
in favour of the Reformation. By the vigilance of 
the Protestant ministers none of these alarming cir- 
cumstances escaped unobserved. Neither were theii- 
jealousies allayed, or their apprehensions diminished* 
when they observed the increasing coolness of their 
lay-lehders, who were now servilely devoted to the^ 
court. These jealousies and apprehensions they 
announced to the people in language, which they 
deemed suitable to the necessities of the times, but 
which the Queen regarded as disrespectful and in- 
solent. In a meeting of the General Assembly, Mait- 
land publicly accused Knox of ‘ seditiously instructing 
subjects to resist those sovereigns, who trespass 
against the duty they owe to their people.’ What 
Knox had taught, he was not backward to vindicate. 
And upon this general doctrine of resistance (says 
Dr. Robertson) so just in it’s own nature, but iSo 
delicate in it’s application to particular cases, there 
ensued a debate, which “ admirably displays the 
talents and character of both the disputants : the 
ecuteness of the former, embellished with learning, 
but prone to subtilty ; the vigorous understanding of 
the latter, delighting In bold sentiments, and superior 
to all fear.” 

In March 1564 Knox, who had now remained a 
widawer upward of three years, contracted a second 
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marriage with Margaret Stewart, daughter of Lord 
Ochiltree, a nobleman of amiable disposition, who 
had upon former occasions steadily adhered to the 
Reformer, when deserted by his other friends : and 
she continued to discharge the duties of a wife to 
him, with pious and affectionate assiduity, until the 
time of his death.* 

In 1565, Lord Damley (now husband to the 
Queen) was advised by the Protestants about court 
to hear Knox preach, with a view of conciliating to 
himself the good will of the people. Darnlej^, ac- 
cordingly, complied; but he was so much offended 
by the discourse, that he not only on his return to 
the palace refused to taste dinner, but also com- 
plained to the Council, who immediately ordered the 
preacher before them, and silenced him to the great 
annoyance of the city for some days.f 

The General Assembly, which met in December 
this year in their fourth session, appointed Mr. Knox 
to draw up a “ comfortable letter” in their name, to 
encourage the ministers to continue in their vocations 

This marriage the Popish writers have represented as a proof 
of hi^ ambition; ridiculously imputing to him the project of 
aiming to raise his progeny to the throne of Scotland, because 
the family of Ochiltree were of the blood-royaJ, and absurdly 
affirming, that ‘ he gained .the young lady’s heart by means of 
sorcery and the assistance of the devil I ’ 

f His text indeed, from Isaiah xxvi. 13, 14, was extremely 
striking, and his application of it still more remarkable : O Lord 
our God^ other lords beside iliee lime had dominion oi3er us, &c. 
Hence he took occasion to speak of the government of wicked 
pi'inces, who for the sins of the people are serit as tyrants and 
scourges to chastise them ; and in one pai't of the sermon, he 
quoted from Scripture, “ I will give children to be their princes, 
and babes shall rule over them — children are their oppressors, 
and women rule over them.” 

2 K 2 
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which (many, for want of subsistence, had been 
tempted to abandon) and to exhort the professors of 
the realm to supply their necessities. He was, also, 
appointed by this Assembly to visit, and plant kirks 
in the south.* On the Queen’s return to Edinburgh, 
after the assassination of Rizzio, though there is no 
reason to consider Knox as privy to that conspiracy, 
he deemed it prudent (as he had, pi’obably, expi’cssed 
his satisfaction at the event) to withdraw to Kyle. 
She determined, as far as she could, to prevent his 
return to his flock in the capital. 

Thus banished, he requested permission of the next 
General Assembly, which met in December 1566, to 
visit two of his sons settled in England, and also to 
transact some other business : and he received from 
them a twelvemonth’s leave of absence, with ample 
testimonials of Ids life, doctrines, and pastoral use- 
fulness, and a strong recommendation to Protestant 
hospitality. He, also, carried with him to the Eng- 
lish Bishops a letter from the Assembly, drawn up 
by himself, complaining of their severe treatment of 
the Puritans their fellow-countrymen, and soliciting 
for them milder usage. 

In 1567, he preached, in the parish-church of 
Stirling, a sermon at the coronation of James VI. 
(afterward James 1. of England); Queen Mary, 
on the appointment of the Earl of Murray to 
the regency, having been obliged to resign the 
government.! The first parliament, summoned by 

* The Commissioners from St. Andrew’s, likewise, were in- 
structed to petition that he might be transferred to their city, as 
he had there commenced his ministry ; but their request was 
refused. 

t Of her participation in the black tragedy of Dm-nley’s 
murther, notwithstanding all that Goodall andTytler and Stuart’ 
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the Earl, met upon the fifteenth of December. It 
was a numerous convention of all the estates, and 
Knox delivered an animated and zealous discourse 
at it’s opening. It then proceeded to ratify all 
the acts passed in 1560 in favour of the Protestant 
religion, and to add others of a similar character. 

To detail the particulars of the murther of Murray, 

the good Regent,” by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh,* 
or the anguish it excited both from public and 
private considerations in the heart of Knox, who 
preached his funeral sermon, would be disproportion- 
ately long : but it is necessary to refer to it, not only 
as it forms an important feature of Scottish History, 
but also as, in conjunction with the national confrision 
to which it gave birth, it preyed upon the Reformer’s 
spirits, and subjected him in the October following 
to a stroke of apoplexy, which to a great degree 
affected his speech. As a proof of the high consider- 
ation in which he was held, it may be mentioned, 

and Whitaker have alleged, who can doubt; after what has been 
so irrefragably urged by Hume, and Robertson, and (beyond 
both in acuteness, and in accuracy) the calm and cautious 
Laing ? 

* Nephew of the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, from whose 
house in Linlithgow he shot his victim. To aggravate the 
atrocity of the transaction, he had been pardoned by the 
Regent, when brought out upon a former occasion, as a rebel, 
for execution. And yet a living author, and he too of highly 
respectable talents and erudition, appears to exult in the murther! 
The monument to Murray’s memory, in the ‘ Old Church’ of 
St. Giles’, is inscribed with the simplicity and brevity charac- 
teristic of genuine grief by Buchanan ; who has, also, in his 
History reared to him ‘ a monument more durable than brass’ 
(xix. 54<.) and celebrated him in four short copies of verses, 
Rpigr. ii. 29. iii. 7, 9, 18. 
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that his enemies circulated the most exaggerated 
tales respecting his disorder : ‘ John Knox would 
never preach, nor speak more !’ ‘ His face was turned 
into his neck !’ ‘He was become the most deformed 
creature ever seen!’ ‘He was actually dead!’ In 
spite however of these asseverations, though he never 
indeed fully recovered from the debility consequent 
upon the attack, he was able within a few days to 
re-ascend the pulpit. 

In 1571, the Hamiltons and others, who had en- 
tered into a combination in favour of the Queen 
against the Earl of Lenox, then Regent, began to 
fortify the town of Edinburgh. While they were 
thus employed, KirCaldy of Grainge, the Governor 
of the Castle, who had apostatised to their party, 
at one of their councils proposed, ‘ that they should 
give security for the person of Mr. Knox, which 
was also much desired by the town’s people.’ The 
Hanultons replied, that they could not promise him 
security upon their honour ; ‘ because there were 
many rascals and others among them, who loved him 
not, that might do him harm without their know- 
ledge.’ Upon this answer, and fi’om the circum- 
stance of a musket-ball being fired through his win- 
dow, which lodged in the roof of his apartment, Ms 
friends in the town, with Mr. Craig (his colleguc) at 
their head, entreated him to leave the place : and in 
compliance with their I'equest, he proceeded on the 
fifth of May, ‘ sore against his wiU,’ to St. Andrew’s, 
where he remained till the twenty-third of August, 
1572. 

TMs year there was a convention of the r.nnisters 
at Leith, when it was agreed, that a certain kind of 
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episcopacy should be introduced into the church, 
which Knox however strenuously opposed.* The 
troubles of the country being now considerably abated, 
and the people of Edinburgh having been restored 
to their homes, they^sent two of their number to St. 
Andrew’s, to invite Mr. Knox to return. To this he 
consented, on the express condition, ‘ that he should 
not be desired in any sort to cease speaking against 
the treasonable dealings of those, who held out the 
Castle of Edinburgh and he repeated these words 
to his friends more than once, befoi'e he entered the 
pulpit. They answered, that ‘ they never meant to 
put a bridle upon his tongue, but desired him to 
speak as in former times according to his conscience.’ 
Accordingly, under this aiTangement on the last day 
of August, he Mdi’essed the public in the great kirk ; 
but his voice was become exti’emely weak, and he 
therefore desired another place to teach in, which 

* The plan was, that the name and office of Archbishop and 
Dishop should be continued during the King^s minority, and 
these offices be conferred upon the best qualified among the Pro- 
testant ministers ; but that, with regard to their spiritual juris- 
diction^^ they should be subject to the General Assembly of the 
Church. The rules to be observed in their election, and the 
persons likewise who were to supply tlie place and enjoy the pri- 
vileges of die Deans and Chapters, were particularly specified. 
The whole being kid before the General Assembly, after some 
exceptions to the names of Archbishop, Dean, Chapter, &c. and 
a protestation that ^ it should be considered as merely adopted 
until a more perfect constitution could be introduced,^ it obtained 
the approbation of that austere court. Even Knox, whose ill 
health prevented his attendance upon the occasion, though he de- 
claimed loudly against those simoniacal pactions between patrons 
and incumbi^ts, which stripped the latter of a great portion of 
their legitimate income, appears to have concurred in thk 
approval. 
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was granted. He continued to preach in the Toh 
booth, as long as he had strength; but his health 
received a di-eadful shock from the news of the mas- 
sacre of the Protestants at Paris on St, Bartliolo-- 
mew’s Day. He introduced it however into his next 
sermon, with his usual denunciation of God’s venge- 
ance, of which he desired the French Embassador, 
Le Crocq, might be apprised. On Sunday, Novem- 
ber 9, 1572, he admitted Mr. Lawson^ to be minister 
of Edinburgh; but in a tone so feeble, that few could 
hear him. In his discourse upon this occasion, lie 
declared * the mutual duty between a pastor and his 
flock; praised God, who had given them one in his 
room, implored him to augment the graces of their 
new guide a thousand-fold above what he himself had 
possessed, if it were his pleasure,’ and with a cheer- 
ful but exhausted voice pronounced the blessing. He 
then descended from the pulpit, and leaning upon his 
staff, crept down the street lined with his audience, 
who as if anxious to catch a last glimpse of their 
beloved pastor, followed him until he entered his 
house. He never again quitted it alive.f 

From this time, indeed, his approaching dissolution 
was anticipated with deep concern by all his friends, 
Unweaiied application to study, continual agitation 
in business, and the frequency and fervor of his 
public preaching fiad worn out a constitution origi- 
pally very strong, and brought on a lingering decay ; 
during which he discovered the ntmost fortitude and 

* Who had been Sub-principal of King’s College, Aberdeen. 

■ + The particulars of his final decay during the last fortnight, 
and his death, are minutely given by Dr. M'Crie, II. 218—232. 
who has also drawn an able and elaborate character of him, ih. 
250—260. 
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resignation, constantly enntploying himself in acts of 
devotion,* and comforting himself with the assured 
prospect of immortality. He died Noveml)er 24, 
1572, aged 67. 

The private life of this eminent Reformer was 
irreproachable, and his declamations against vice and 
luxury have in them evciy character of that natural 
antipathy, which cannot he eitlicr counterfeited or 
dissembled. He “ was the prime instrument (ob- 
serves Robertson) of spreading and establishing the 
Reformed Religion in Scotland. Zeal, intrepidity, 
disinterestedness, were virtues which he possessed in 
an eminent degree. He was acquainted, too, with the 
learning cultivated in that age ; and exccUcd in that 
species of eloquence, which is calculated to rouse and 
to inflame. His maxims, however, were often too 
severe, and the impetuosity of his temper excessive. 
Rigid and uncomplying himself, he showed no indub 
gence to the infirmities of others : and regardless of 
the distinctions of rank and character', he uttered hig 
admonitions with an acrimony aiul vehemence, more 
apt to irritate than to reclaim. Those very qualities 
however, which now render his character less amiable, 
fitted him to be the instrument of Providence for 
advancing the Reformation among a fierce people, 
and enabled him to face dangers and to surmount 
opposition, from which a person of a more gentle 
spirit would have been apt to shrink back.” 

Principal Smeton’s character of him is little liable 
to the suspicion of partiality, or of flattery ; ‘ I know 

*■ Hi§ last will and words, addressed chiefly ‘ to the Papist* 
and the Unthankful World,’ and ‘ to the Faithful,’ and containing 
no secular arrangements, is printed by Dr. M‘Crie, II. 398, 
App. xvi. 
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not (says he) if ever so much piety and genius were 
lodged in such a frail and weak body. Certain I am, 
that it nill be difficult to find one, in whom the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit shone so bright, to the comfort of 
the church of Scotland. None spared himself less in 
enduring fatigues of body and mind ; none was more 
intent on discharging the duties of the province as- 
signed to him.’ And again, addressing his calumniator 
Hamilton, he says ; ‘ This illustrious, I say illustrious 
servant of God, John Knox, I will clear from your 
feigned accusations and slanders, rather by the testi- 
mony of a venerable assembly, than by my own denial. 
This pious duty, this reward of a well-spent life, all 
of them most cheerfully discharged to their excellent 
instructor in Christ Jesus. This testimony of grati.^ 
tude they all owe to him, who they know ceased not 
to deserve well of all, till he ceased to breathe. Re- 
leased from a body exhausted in Christian warfare, 
and translated to a blessed rest, where he has ob- 
tained the sweet reward of his labours, he now tri- 
umphs with Christ. But beware, sycophant, of in- 
sulting him when dead : for he has left behind him 
as many defenders of his reputation, as there are 
persons who were drawm, by his faithful preaching, 
from the gulf of ignorance to the knowledge of the 
gospel.* 

In person, he was o^ small stature, and a feeble 
habit of body ; a ctrcui. stance, which serves to give 
us a higher idea of the vigour of his mind. In his 
portrait,' which seems to have been taken more than 
once during his life, may be discerned the traits of 
his characteristic intrepidity, austerity, and keen 

* Smeloni ‘ Responsw <td JJamiltomi Ditdogum.'' Eclinb. 157^. 
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penetration. His beard, according to the custom of 
the times, he wore reaching to his middle. 

He was interred with great solemnity in the kirk- 
yard of St. Giles’, the corpse being attended by 
several of the nobility then in Edinburgh, particu- 
larly by the Earl of Morton (on that day chosen 
Regent) who, as soon as he was laid in his grave, 
exclaimed ; “ There lies a man who never in his life 
feared the face of a man, who hath been often threat- 
ened with dag and dagger, but yet hath ended his 
days in peace and honour. For he had God’s provi- 
dence watching over him in an especial manner, 
when liis very life was sought:” an eulogium, ac- 
cording to Dr. Robertson, the more honourable, as it 
came from one whom he had often censured with 
peculiar severity. 

He left behind him a widow and five children. 
His two sons by his first wife, Nathanael and 
Eleazar, were both educated at St. John’s College,. 
Cambridge, both became fellows of that society, and 
both died in 1580 and 1591 respectively without issue. 
His three daughter’s (by Margaret Stewart) who 
received with their mother a grateful pension from 
the General Assembly, and fi’om the Regent Morton 
uniform attention and kindness, married clergymen ; 
the youngest a Mr. John Welsh, minister of Ayr, 
who in 1605 was banished for having resisted James* 
attempt to overturn the Presbyterian constitution of 
his native church. After sixteen years of expatriation 
in France, his rvife obtained access to James in 1622 
to intercede for his return; and the conversation, 
which took place between ha* and her Sovereign 
upon the occasion, proves that she inherited all the 
spirit of her father. Her mother, subsequently, 

6 
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married Sir Andrew Ker of Fadounside, a strenu- 
ous supporter of the Reformation. 

. Knox published several theological and conti’over- 
sial pieces in his own time, which were reprinted, 
and annexed to the fourth edition of his ‘ History of 
the Reformation of Religion within the Realm of 
, Scotland, &c.’ Fol. Edinb. 1732. 
i Dr. M‘Crie has drawn up, in lus ‘ Life of Knox,’* 
a list of his various works, nineteen in number, 
and most of them very scarce ; with the names of 
some others ascribed to his pen, but upon more' 
jdubious grounds. He has also, in his supplement, 
reprinted Davidson’s ‘ Ane Breif Commendatioun of 
IJprichtnes, &c, Quhairunto is addit in the end 
Ane Schort Discurs of the Estaitis quha hes cans to 
deploir the deith of this Excellent servand of God;’ 
^om a copy (supposed to be unique) Imprentit at 
Sanctandi’ois be Robert Lekpreuik. Anno 1573. 
This should here have been given to the reader, and 
(as a curious specimen of the Scottish language and 
versification of that day) in the old orthography, if 
it had not been too long for the character of these 
volumes. The two last stanzas, however,, are sub., 
joined, with a coronis in Latin : 

‘ For thocbt his deith we do deploir, 

^ Zit is he not our God thairfoir ; 

As wickit warldlings would obtend, 

‘ Gone is zour God quhairin ze gloir.’ 

The leuing God we mak it kend. 

Is he, on quhome we do depend, 

Quha will not lea;Ve us in distres, 

Bot will his servands till us send. 

Till gyde us throw this wildernes. 


* II. Not. DD, 357—368, 
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Thairfoir letting thir Bablers be, 

Quhais cheif Religioun is to lie, 

And all Godds servands to backbyte, 

Traducing this man principallie ; 

Let thame spew out in thair dispyte. 

All that thay will be word or wryte. 

Like as himself is into gloir, 

Sa sail all ages ay rccyte 

John Knox’s name with greit decoir. 


Quam tutim sit propug7iaculum, Deo sine fiico inservire^ ex > 
mirijica exmii Dei servi Joannis Knoxii in iranqitillum vitcs 
txitum illusis o^miibus mpiornrn miatibus^ consermtione^ et ejus 
exemplum sequi^ morie^nur* 

Quern petiere diu crudeles igne tyrannic 
Sccpius et ferro que^n petiere diices^ 

Occuhuit (niirim) nullo violattis ah hoste, . 

Eximius Christi Knoxius ille saior. 

Nam Pater Mthereus regiini mode^'atur habenas. 

Elect osque potens protegit usque suos- 
Nluuiat hinc igiiur uostrasjlducid menteSy 
Ne mors nos tetricis ierrcat uUa minis, 

Qiioque inimis trepidi sisiamus tramite recto, 

EIuJus nc pigeat mvcre 7nore 

Tinis. Quod M. I. X). 

■i* He, for whom many a pyre it’s vengeance breatheii^ 
And many a chief his thirsty blade unsheath’d, 

Calm to his tomb, unstruck of human fiends. 

Bright teacher of his Saviour, Knox descends: 

For still the tyrant’s rage Jehovah sways, 

And still protects from harm his chosen race. 

Hence be our souls in faith still vigorous found. 
Though Death with ghastly terrors hem us round j 
Nor grudge we — so the track of right to tread 
Mpre firm — like Knox, a holy life to lead. 


F.W. 
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E Foemdtis Johannis Johnstoni ntpi 

Johannes Knoxus, 

Primiis Emjigelii Instaumtor in Scotid, post siiperiora cruenta 
'Ulatempora^ ohiit placide Edinburgi xxiv. IXin>, hord 7 ioctis 
-Undecima, 1572. 

I. 

Hie ille est Scotorum Kxoxus Apostolus olim^ 

Cui pyior kos ingens Beza dedit titulos : 

Interpres cceli^ vey'o qui Nmihie plenus 
Plurima venturi prcesciqL sigyia dedit. 

Fcecundum pectus : libertas onaxima Jandi : 

Totus inexhausto fiagred amore Dei. 

Quampia cura poliy tarn humani yneta fur oris ^ 

Tanto plus nictovy quo fivrit iste magis. 

Post mrios hostes aggressa Calumnia tandem 
Hoc didicity nulli nec sihi habere fideyn, 

Heroum pietas odio est mortalibus. Ununi hoc 
Arguaty Her 06771 hunc ccelitiis esse datum, 

IL 

Cura Dei: Roynm pesiis : Mmdihorr'or ^ et Orci 
Pernicies : Creli fulmen ab arce tonans. 

Limite m hoc medico tanti jacet hospitis umbra. 

Umbra silet : tayneyi est hostihus horror adOiuc,"^ 


I. 

^ Knox, Scotland’s prime Apostle, sleeps below ; 

And Beza bound these titles round his brow ; 

Heaven’s bright interpreter; whose hand, controlPd 
By God’s own breath, the coming times unroll’d: 

With teeming fancy, tongue by freedom fired, 

And boundless love of Deity inspired : 

Nor more by heavenly love than human hate 
Pursued, he conquers more, os swells the dire debate. 
Last, Calumny equips her for the joust ; 

And learns not even her own foul arts to trust# 

Man hates the ra'ce of heaven: let this suffice 

To prove our hero offspring of the sides. F. W* 
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Knox’s first love-letter is inserted, though (as it 
has been justly observed) so overcharged with spi- 
ritual matters and godly exhortations, as to be quite 
unfit for every-day reading in the present worldly 
generation.”^ But to the disrelish of stile and senti- 
ment we win not supcradd the difficulties of ortho- 
graphy. 

To Bozves. 

Dearly beloved Sister in the common faith of Jesuft 
eur Saviour, 

The place of John, forbidding us to salute such as 
bring not the wholesome doctrine, admonisheth us 
what danger comcth by false teachers, even the de- 
struction of body and soul : whei'efore the vSpirit of 

IL 

G(k?s care, the pest of Rome, the world^s pale dread ; 

Helps bane, a bolt from heaven^s own turrets sped: 

The mighty shade is pent within this tomb. 

And shakes, though mute, his foes with dread of wrath 
to come. 

F. W. 

♦ In some of the other Letters, remarks the same acute 
Critic, though there is quite as little of earthly love or orna- 
mental writing, there is more of the high spirit of the man, and 
a tone of deep and serious attachment, which is not without a 
certain pathetic effect when coming from such a temper. In 
one, which was written when his prospects for the great cause 
had again become gloomy, he concludes ; ^ Nevertheless rejoice. 
Sister: for the same word, which forespoaketh terrible death, 
certifies us of the glory consequent. As for myself, if the ex- 
tremity should now apprehend me, it is not come unlocked for. 
But I fear, that yet I be not ripe to glorify Christ by my death : 
but what lacketh now, God shall perform in his own time ; and 
be sure, I will not forget you and your company, so long as 
mortal man may remember any earthly creature/ 
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God wilieth us to be so careful to avoid tlie company 
of all that teach doctrine contrary to the truth of 
Christ, that we communicate with them in nothing' 
to maintain or defend them in their corrupt opinion ; 
for he that biddeth them ‘ God speed,’ communicates 
with their sin, that is, he that appears by keeping 
them company, or assisting them in then’ proceed- 
ings, to favour their doctrine, is guilty before God 
of their iniquity ; both because he doth confirm them 
in their error by his silence, and also confirms others 
to credit their doctrine, because he opposes not him- 
self thereto : and so to bid them “ God speed’ is not 
to speak unto them commonly as we for civil honesty 
to men unknown, but it is after we have heard of 
their false doctrine to be conversant with them, and 
so intreat them as they had not offended in their 
doctrine. The place of James teaches us, beloved 
Sister, that in Jesus Christ all that unfeignedly pro- 
fess him are equal before him, and that riches or 
woiidly honours are nothing regarded in his sight ; 
and therefore would the Spuit of God, speaking in 
the Apostle, that such as are true Christians should 
have more respect to the spiritual gifts, wherewith 
God had endowed his messengers, than to external 
riches which oftentimes the wicked possess, the 
having whereof makes man neither noble nor godly, 
albeit so judge the wild affections of men. The 
Apostle condemneth such, as prefer a man with a 
golden chain to the poor ; but hereof will I speak no 
more.' The Spirit of God shall instruct your heart, 
what is most comfortable to the troubled conscience 
of your mother, and pray earnestly that so may be. 
Where the adversary objects, ‘ she ought not to think 
wicked thoughts;’ answer thereto that is true, but, 
3 
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seeing- this our nature corrupt with sin which en- 
teretli by his sugg-estion, it must think and work 
wickedly by his assaults : but he shall bear the con- 
dign punishment thereof, because by him sin first 
entered, and also by him sin doth continue till 
this carcase be resolved. And where he inquii’es 
what Christ is, answer he is the Seed of the woman 
promised by God to break down the serpent’s head ; 
which he hath done already in himsell' appearing in 
this our flesh, subject to all passions that may fall in 
this our nature, only sin excepted : and after the 
death suffered, he hath by power of his Godhead risen 
again triumphant victor over death, hell, and sin; not 
to liimself (for thei’Cto was he no debtor) but for such 
as trust salvation by him only, whom he may no 
more lose, than he may cease to be the Son of God 
and tlie Saviour of the world. And where he would 
persuade that such is contrary the word thereunto, 
he lies according to his nature, wherein there is no 
truth: for if she were conti’ary to the word, or 
denied it, to what effect so earnestly should she 
desire the company of such as teach and profess it ? 
There is no doubt, but he, as he is the accuser of 
all God’s elect, studieth to trouble her conscience, 
that according to her desire she may not rest in 
-Tesus our Lord. Be vigilant in prayer. I tliink this 
is the first letter, that ever I wrote to you. In great 
haste, your brother 

John Knox. 
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MATTHEW PARKER, 

ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY* 


[1504— 1575.] 


The complete establishment of the Protestant re- 
ligion in England supplies materials for a most in- 
teresting portion of ecclesiastical history. 

One of the principal instnlments in accomplishing 
this important achievement was Matthew Parker, the 
son of a reputable citizen of Norwich, in which city 
he was bom in the year 1504. His father died, 
while he was still young ; but having directed by his 
will, that he should be devoted to the church, his 
mother sent him at a proper age to Bene’t College, 
Cambridge; where his lively genius, improved by 
assiduous application, speedily established his reputa- 
tion as a scholar. In 1527, he entered into ])iiest’s 
orders, took the degree of M. A., and was chosen 
fellow of his college. At this time, a flattering tes- 
timony was borne to his abilities by Cardinal Wolsey, 
who offered him one of the first fellowships in his 

* Auihokities. Strype’s Life of Parker, Neale’s History 
of the Puritans, Warner’s Ecclesiastical History of England, 
Sir James Ware’s History of the Bishops of Ireland, and Stow's 
Chronicle. 
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new seminary at Oxford ; but, by the persuasion of 
his friends, he dechned the invitation. 

In 1533, his fame as a preacher reached the ear of 
Cranmer; who finding upon inquiry that his opinions 
favoured the Reformation, sent him a special licence 
to preach in his diocese, and recommended him to 
the notice of Hemy VIII. The same yeai', his 
Majesty invited him to court ; and the Queen (Anne 
Boleyn) delighted with a sermon pi-eached before her, 
in whicli he avowed the principles of the Reformed 
Churches abroad, apj)omted him one of her chaplains, 
reposed in him the greatest confidence, and upon her 
fatal reverse of fortune gave him her private injunc- 
tions respecting the Princess Elizabeth, AVhose educa- 
tion she particularly wished to be entrusted to his 
hands. Thus was laid the basis of that Princess’ 
attachment to her spiritual guardian. 

Parker’s first benefice was the Deanery of the 
College of Stoke in Suffolk, which Henry bestowed 
upon him through the Queen’s solicitations in 1534. 
Hei’e he laboured to reform the Pojnsh institutions, 
wliich were practised in the college ; drav.'ing uj) new 
statutes for that purpose, and founding likewise a 
grammar-school for the gratuitous instruction of the 
children of the poor in sound learning and religion. 
From this time, to the death of his I’oyal })atroness, 
we meet with nothing remarkalde concerning him, 
except an allegation, that ‘ in his sermons at St. 
Paul’s Cross he exposed too freely the errors of the 
Romish church against which he defended himself 
with sucli success, that he was directed by the Chan- 
cellor Audley to persevere, regardless alike of menace 
and of accusation, in so good a cause. 

On the fall of Anne Boleyn, Parker was made one 
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of the royal chaplains: and, throughout the remainder 
of Henry’s reign, continued rising both in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and in the church. The degree 
of D. D. was conferred upon him in 1538. In 1541, 
he was installed Prebendary in the cathedral of Ely ; 
and, in the following year, presented by the chapter 
of Stoke to the rectory of Ashen in Essex. This he 
resigned in 1544 : upon which, he was presented to 
that of Birlinghara All Saints in his native county of 
Norfolk. In the same year, he was elected Master 
of his College ; and in 1545, he filled the Vice-Chan- 
cellorship, and was presented by his society to the 
rectory of Landbeach in Cambridgeshire. 

He had indulged a tender affection for a young 
lady, of the family of Harslestone in Norfolk, and a 
tender intercourse had been carried on between them 
for several years : but the Six Bloody Articles, one 
of which forbade the mamages of the clergy, being 
enforced about that period with uncommon rigoui’, 
kheir union was delayed till the statute was repealed 
tin the accession of Edward VI, From the sequel 

appears that the Papists, his avowed enemies, 
always kept their eye upon this event.* 

pDuring the short reign of Edward, he chiefly dis- 
tinguished himself as a zealous preacher in support of 
th^ Protestant doctrines ; and under Kett the tanner 
of ; Norwich, he rendered himself still farther ob- 
noxious to his adversaries, by the share which he 
took in the suppression of the insurgents. For, as 
one of their countrymen, he with great intrepidity 

* With this lady’s behaviour Bishop Ridley, on a visit to her 
husband, was so much delighted, that he inquired, ‘ Whether 
she had a sister like herself?’ intimating probably, that be 
should have been happy to secure such a prize. 
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entered the rebel lines, and from the Oak of Refer i 
mation persuaded them to submit to the King, and 
to return to their families and occupations. T his 
produced such an effect, that many dispersed ; and 
their army, thinned of it’s numbers, became an easy 
conquest to the I’oyal forces under the Earl of War- 
wick. This eminent somce, however, was performed 
at the peril of his life ; for some of the leaders, aware 
of the probable consequences of his sermon, would 
have sacrificed him on the spot; had not a lar ge 
party, more correctly estimating his friendly admo- 
nitions, conducted him safely out of the camp. 

In 1.551, he was included in a commission for cor- 
recting and punishing Anabaptists ; under which term 
were probably comprehended, not only pci*sons who 
rejected infant-baptism, but Arians, Pelagians, and 
others who administered the sacrament in a manner 
different from that prescribed by the established 
Liturgy. About the same period, likewise, he 
preached at Cambridge a funeral sermon on the 
death of his friend Buccr, Regius Professor of Divi- 
nity in that University. In 1553, he was presented 
by his youthful Sovereign to a prebend of Lincoln, 
and a few days afterward to the deanery of the same 
church. 

Thus during the I'eigns of Henry VIII., and 
Edwmrd VI., he lived honoured and wealthy; and 
happy in the esteem of some of his most illustrious 
contemporaries, T'remellius, Cromwell Earl of Essex, 
Archbishop Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Mr. Nicholas 
Bacon, Sir John Cheke, and Sir William Cecil. 

Queen Mary however no sooner ascended the 
throne, than his inveterate enemies adducing against 
him the crime of his maniage, he was deprived of 

6 
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all his preferments, and with his wife and two sbns^ 
reduced to the necessity of living in the greatest 
obscurity, to escape falling into their hands. A part 
of this precarious leisure he employed in tuiming the 
Psalms into English verse, and drawing up a Defence 
of the Marriage of Priests. 

At length, on the accession of Elizabeth, he was 
summoned from his retreat to new additions of 
dignity and affluence. The Queen, embracing the 
earliest opportunity of rewarding him for his services 
and his sufferings in the Protestant cause, nominated 
him to fill the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury, 
vacant by the death of Cardinal Pole. But Parker, 
far from being elated by this distinguished mark 
of royal approbation, requested through the Lord 
Keeper Bacon permission to decline the acceptance 
of it ; alleging, among other excuses, his bodily in- 
firmities, particularly a hurt received by a fall from 
his horse, when flying by night from his late perse- 
cutors. In consequence of a contusion received on 
his breast upon that occasion, ^ preaching (he stated) 
had become extremely painful to him, and therefor^ 
in his own opinion he was disqualified for the most 
essential duties of the offered station.’ But the 
Queen persisting in lier choice, he was consecrated 
at Lambeth in 1559 and it was quickly perceived, 

* By Barlow, late Bishop of Rath and Wells (thqn elect of 
Chichester); Scory, late Bishop of Chichester (then elect of 
Hereford) ; Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter, and Hodgkin suffra- 
gan Bishop of Bedford. This circumstance, of which there is 
the clearest evidence, affords a complete refutation of the 
pialignant calumny propagated some years afterward, ^ that 
Parker was consecrated at the Nag’s Head Inn, or Tavern, in 
Cheapside.’ 

Before his consecration, he had been appointed one of the 
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that this appointment was one of the many, which 
manifested her political genius. 

Invested with full powers to establish the Refor- 
mation, the new Primate took especial care to recom- 
mend to her Majesty divines most distinguished for 
their piety and zeal, to fill the vacant sees and the 
other ecclesiastical benefices, of which the non-con- 
forming Papists were soon afterwai’d deprived. 

Within a little period after his elevation, he conse- 
crated those distinguished Prelates Grindal, Cox, 
Sandys, and Jewel to the sees of London, Ely, Wor- 
cester, and Salisbury rcsi)cctively, with several others. 
He extended, likewise, his concern for the Protestant 
interest to the realm of Ireland, where religion had 
suffered the same revolutions as in England; the 
Reformation having been set on foot in that kingdom 
during the administration of Cromwell Earl of Essex, 
under Henry VIII., by Brown Archbishop of Dublin. 
This Prelate, the first clergyman in Ireland who em- 
braced the purified faith, by his exertions earned the 
bin for establishing Henry’s supremacy through the 
Irish parliament, at a time when even the attempt 
was reputed dangerous. He, also, I’emoved images 
and superstitious relics from the churches, and ordered 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Com- 
mandments to be placed in their stead at the altai’s ; 
after which, he detected some conspirators who had 


Visitors of the University of Cambridge ; and he had privately 
endeavoured to dissuade the Queen from the unequal exchange 
of the temporal revenues of bishoprics for impropriations, whieh 
she had been empowered by parliament upon a vacancy to effect. 
He had, also, advised her Majesty to remove crucifixes and 
lighted tapers out of churches, particularly the chapel roysdj 
but without effect. 

5 
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been sent from Rome, to excite disturbances in Ire- 
land with a view of extirpating the Protestant heresy. 
The same activity he continued to exert during the 
reign of Edward; but in the first year of Mary, being 
a married man, he was deprived, and died not long 
^terward. Popery was, then, re-established in that 
kingdom : but when Ai’chbishop Parker had settled 
the affairs of the English church, he despatched to 
Corwin, Archbishop of Dublin, instructions upon 
the subject, in which he was to be supported by the 
Eeai of Sussex, the Queen’s Lieutenant. Accord- 
ingly, the English Litany was sung at St. Patrick’s 
before that nobleman and his court ; which so exas- 
per0,ted the Popish party, that they had recourse to 
the old fraud of inventing a miracle. The curious 
particulars of this wretched effort we shall give in the 
words of Strype, who relates the story as communi- 
cated in a letter from Corwin to Parker : 

“ There was in ^e cathedral an image of Christ 
in marble, standing with a reed in his hand and a 
crown of thorns on his head ; and while service was 
saying before the Lord-lieutenant, the Archbishop, 
the rest of the Privy Council, and the corporation of 
Dublin (on the second Sunday of singing the English 
Litany), blood was seen to run through the crevices 
of the crown of thorns, trickling down the face of 
the image. The people did not perceive it at fii’st ; 
therefore, some who were in the fraud cried out to 
one another, and bade them ‘ sec, how our Saviours 
image sweat blood.’ Whereat several of the common 
people fell down with their beads in their hands, and 
prayed to the image. Vast numbers flocked to the 
sight; and one present, who indeed was the contriver, 
and formerly belonged to the priory of the cathedral,- 
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told the people the cause, viz. that ‘ he could not 
choose but sweat blood, while heresy was then come 
into the church.’ The confusion hereupon was so 
great, that the assembly broke up. But the people 
still fell upon theii' knees, thumping theii- breasts; 
and particularly one of the aldermen, the Mayor of 
the city, whose name was Sedgi-ave, and who had 
been at the English service, drew forth his beads, 
pnd prayed with the rest before the image. The 
Earl of Sussex, and those of the privy-council, hasted 
out of the choii-, fearing some haiin. But the Arch- 
bishop, being displeased, caused a fom to be brought 
out of the choir, and bade the- sexton to ‘stand 
thereon, and to search and wash the image, and see 
if it would blood iifresh.’ The man soon perceived 
the cheat, observing a sponge witljin the hollow of 
the image’s head. This sponge one Leigh, the person 
above-mentioned, had soaked in a bowl of blood; and 
early on Sunday morning, watclxing his opportunity, 
placed the said sponge, so swoln and heavy with 
blood, over the head of the image within the crown ; 
and so, by little and little, the blood soaked through 
upon the face. The sponge was presently brought 
down, and shown to these worshippers ; who began 
to be ashamed, and some of them cursed father 
Leigh, who was soon discovered, and tliree or four 
others, who had been the contrivers of it.” These 
were exposed and punished, and the Archbishop 
ordei'ed the image to be removed. Ridiculous as this 
story must appear, it had a happy effect in England; 
whore Parker caused it to be universally circulated, 
in order to cool the ardor of those, who still retained 
a veneration for images,* 

♦ This veneration, however, seems to have adhered to Queen 
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Still, however, the great work of fixing the national 
religion upon a permanent footing, and rendering it 
as consonant as possible to the civil polity, suffered 
many impediments : not indeed from the Romish 
clergy, who had now lost all hopes, excej)t the 
desperate one of cutting off the secular power; 
but from the disciples of Calvin and other sectaries, 
who though Protestants, objected not less tlian the 
Papists to some of the doctrines, and stUl more gene- 
rally to the worship of the Church of England as by 
the Act of Uniformity recently established. Of these, 
some renounced infant-baptism, and were stiled ‘ Ana- 
baptists*,’ others ran into extravagances upon the sub- 
jects of free-will and predestination, or administered 
the sacraments in a peculiar manner : these likewise 
branched out into many other distinctions, and Calvin 
supported their pretensions to a share in the ecclesias- 
tical regimen by requesting Parker, in a courteous but 
artful letter, to persuade the Queen to ‘ call a General 
Assembly of the Protestant clergy with the view of 
concerting a common fonn of worship and of church- 
government, not only for her own dominions, but also 
for the Reformed and evangelical churches abroad.’ 
But the English exiles, who had lived abroad during 
the preceding reign (some of them men of consider- 
able piety and learning, as AveU ecclesiastics as laics) 
having already shown great diversity of opinions upon 
this delicate subject, the Privy Council, under a con- 
viction that the Church of England in it’s infant state 

Elizabelli for some time after her accession, though many 
writers impute it to policy. Corwin’s letter, seconded by 
several passages produced from Scripture by our ProtcsJtant di- 
vines, overcame her scruples, and they were soon afterward taken 
down throughout the kingdom, and demolished. 
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required support from authority, resolved to luaintain 
episcopacy ; and this resolution Parker was ordered 
to transmit to Calvin, accompanied with thanks for 
his offers. 

Silenced, though not satisfied by this measure, 
the Reformer of Geneva, without making any farther 
application to the English court, secretly encouraged 
-all the dissenters from the Established Church ; who, 
upon their separation (after the publication of the 
Act of Uniformity) received the name of ‘ Puritans,’ 
from their laying claim to a purer form of discipline 
and public worship. 

In 1560, the Archbishop made a metropolitical visi- 
tation of the several dioceses, in many of which he 
found the churches miserably served. Of the Popish 
pastors several were now deprived, for non-conformity 
to the Queen’s injunctions. Their number however, 
which did not much exceed two hundred, bore only a 
small proportion to the whole body of the clergy. But 
among the conformists so much ignorance prevailed, 
that “ it was impossible (as Warner observes) with 
all the assistance of both the Universities to find mi- 
nisters of moderate learning, character, and abilities, 
for the vacant parishes. Many churches were totally 
unsiq)plied ; and not a few dignities and livings were 
bestowed upon mechanics, who being disregarded or 
despised by the laity, did the Reformation more harm 
than good.” 

Another prejudice, stiU retained by Elizabeth, was 
a strong dislike of the mamages of priests. Upon this, 
she would certainly have come to a rupture with the 
Archbishop, if Cecil had not at length prevailed upon 
Parker, who was as tenacious of his opinions as her 
Majesty, to agree to a royal injunction, that ‘ no head 
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or member of any college or cathedral should introduce 
a wife, or any other woman, permanently within it’s 
precincts, on pain of forfeiture of his ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments.’ It should seem, indeed, as if the Queen 
and the Primate had determined to plague each other 
on the subject of matrimony : for in an epistle to which 
he procured the signature of some other Prelates, 
he had exhorted her to enter into that holy state ; 
and now upon his application to her to revoke this 
injunction, she treated the institution with marked 
contempt, telling him that ‘ she rci)ented having ex- 
alted any married men to the bench :’ upon which he 
addressed a sharp letter to the Secretary of State, 
stating, in return, that the ‘ Bishops were all dis- 
satisfied with the Queen, and that for his part he 
was extremely sorry he had accepted the pi'imacy at 
her hands.’ 

This mis-understanding was no sooner adjusted, 
than a quareel of a different nature broke out among 
the established clergy, which could not fiul to give 
cause of scandal to the well-disposed ; since even the 
Bishops were divided in opinion upon the occasion, 
and formed themselves into distinct parties. The 
Queen, in consequence of a clause in the Act of 
Uniformity, which empowered her to add whatever 
rites and ceremonies she thought jjroper to the 
national church, had injoined certain ecclesiastical 
habits to be worn by the different orders of the 
clergy. To these regulations some iivqfiicitly con- 
formed; while others rejected them in part, and not 
a few wholly, as the relics of Popish suj)erstition. 
Square caps, copes, and surplices in particular, were 
strongly objected to ; and the effect in thinning the 
attendance upon divine service, where the pastor and 
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his flock happened to entertain different opinions, 
upon the subject, was stxikingly injurious. The majo- 
rity of the laity, indeed, were against these habits, 
and treated the clergy who wore them as hypocrites, 
who had acceded merely from worldly motives to the 
new faith. This spirit in the people increased with 
their abhorrence of popery; and Parker, whose advice 
the Queen chiefly followed, was censured as the prin- 
cipal author of the disturbances. But neither he, nor 
any of the Prelates of his party, made any concession 
to quiet the minds of the dissatisfied. On the con- 
trary, when the two Archbishops were commanded 
to restore the peace of the church, they adopted such 
measures only as were calculated to enforce obedience 
from the clergy ; leaving the laity totally out of the 
question, unless they thought proper to confoiin to 
the directions now drawn up for ‘Due Order in 
preaching and administering the Sacraments, and for 
the Apparel of Persons Ecclesiastical.’ * 

Upon this a violent schism ensued, and such num- 
bers resigned their benefices, that the two Universi- 
ties were unable to fui-nish men of competent abilities 
to supply the vacancies. The Bishops were, there- 
fore, obliged to procure degrees for many illiterate 
pei’sons, whom they found ready to comply with any 


* Among other things, the principal minister was to wear a 
cope, when he administered the sacrament: at prayers, they 
were all to wear surplices: in the parish-churches, and in cathe- 
drals, they were to preach in hoods ; the Communion-Table was 
to be placed in the cast ; the Ten Commandments were to be 
set upon the walls above them, and no person was permitted to 
receive the sacrament in any other posture than that of kneeling. 
Finally, no person was to be ordained, who had not taken a 
degree at Oxford, or at Cambridge. 
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forms or ceremonies, entitling’ them to the possession 
of valuable livings. 

But among the non-conforming clergy were many 
persons of eminent reputation for piety, learning, and 
moral character, for whom the people in general re- 
tained the highest veneration ; and who beside pos- 
sessing considerable interest at court, were counte- 
nanced by the moderate Prelates, particularly Jewel 
Bishop of Salisbury, and PiUdngton Bishop of Dur- 
ham. These, as they had suffered exile for their 
profession of the Protestant faith, could not be sus- 
pected of want of zeal : and therefore they wrote with 
great freedom to the Earl of Leicester, the reigning 
court-favourite, representing that ‘ the Reformed coun- 
tries abroad had with the Pope cast off popish ap- 
parel : that in things, indifferent in themselves, com- 
pulsion should never be resorted to ; and that from 
the numbers, who had resolved to resign their livings 
rather than comply, it would be impossible to substi- 
tute proper teachers in them stead.’ Leicestei’, already 
inclined to favour the cause of the non-conformists, 
gained over several other courtiers ; and by their I’e- 
presentations the Queen was. induced to withdraw the 
royal sanction, and to leave the Ordinances to the 
ecclesiastical court, which had sufficient authority 
over the inferior clergy, by the canon-law, to enforce 
obedience. Thus the odium of the ])erseoution was 
taken off from the crown, and thrown upon the Arch- 
bishops and their party. 

Parker, exasperated at this measure, openly de- 
clared, that ‘ the Queen had ordered him to draw up 
the Injunctions and the Ordinances, and he I'esolved 
to abide by them.’ He then published them under 
the title of ‘ Advertisements;’ and, as a proof that he 
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was determined to enfoi’ce them, having cited Samp- 
son Dean of Christ Chm-ch, and Humphreys Presi- 
dent of Magdalen College, Oxford, to appear before 
himself and the other ecclesiastical Commissioners, he 
menaced them with depravation in case of refusing to 
conform. The short interval of time allowed for their 
answ^er they employed in drawing up an elaborate 
letter to the Coinnrissiorrers in defence of their con- 
duct, and in support of religious libeily. With great 
coolness and judgement they expressed theii’ concern, 
that ‘ such a dissension should have arisen for so 
trifling a srdyect, propte7\ latmm et linum (meaning 
‘ the square cap and the surplice,’) and soheited the 
same indulgence for their opinions, which they were 
ready to grant to others. This law, concerning the 
restoring of the ceremonies of the Romish church 
(they said) appeared to them to be joined with the 
hazard of slavery, necessity, and superstition:’ “ But 
because this (they added) does not seem to you, you 
are not to be condemned by us ; because this does 
seem so to us, we are not to be vexed by you.” 
These and other arguments, however, had no weight 
with the Coirrmissioners. The Priurale was deter- 
mined to make an example of these two divines, who 
were universally esteemed for their profound learning, 
their zeal in the Protestant cause, and their suffer- 
ings upon that account in the preceding reign. Ac- 
cordingly, on their second appearance, having again 
refused their compliance, they were taken into custody, 
and confined in his palace at Lambeth, with a view 
of terrifying the inferior clergy. But tliis proceeding 
not having the desired effect, they were deprived, 
and set at liberty. 

Soon afterward, the Archbishop ordered the whole 
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body of tbe London clergy to appear before himself 
and other ecclesiastical Commissioners at Lambeth, 
for the purpose of subscribing their conformity to the 
Injunctions and Ordinances ; and he requested Secre- 
tly Cecil and some of the Privy Council to be pre- 
sent upon the occasion ; but he could not obtain their 
consent. He found means, however, to procure a 
Royal Proclamation, requiring uniformity in the 
habits of the clergy under pain of being silenced and 
deprived. 

When thebeneficiai'ies cited appeared in court, they 
were admonished to follow the pious example of one 
Thomas Cole ; who having yielded to the force of 
argument, and wearing the dress required by the 
Injunctions, was placed in a conspicuous manner near 
the commissioners. The Archbishop’s Chancellor 
then addressed them in these words:*' 

" My masters, and ye ministers of London ! the 
Council’s pleasure is, that strictly ye keep the unity of 
apparel, like to this man (pointing to Mr. Cole), that 
is, wear a square cap and a scholar’s gown priest-like, 
a tippet, and in the church a linen surplice, and in- 
violably observe the rubric of the Book of Common 
Prayer, and the Queen’s Majesty’s Injunctions, and 
the Book of Convocation (the Thirty-nine Articles) 
ye that will subscribe, write Folo. Those, that will 
not subscribe, write Nolo. Be brief, make no w'ords.” 
And when some of the clergy offered to speak, he in- 
terrupted them, crying, “ Peace, peace: — apparitor, 
call over the churches ; and ye, masters, answer pre- 
sently suh pcend contemptiis, and set your names.” 

* As preserved by Strype, in his ‘ Life of Griudai, Bishop of 
London.’ 
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Of ninety-eight present, sixty-one subscribed; and 
when the rest presented a paper to the Archbishop, 
assigning their reasons for refusing, his Grace in- 
formed them, that it was no part of the duty of the 
Commissioners to debate ; adding, ‘ he did irot doubt, 
but when they had felt the smart of want and po- 
verty, they would comply ; for the wood as yet was 
hut green.’ 

The Primate did not stop here. Finding that 
numerous books were published by the deprived 
clergy, who with the dissenting laity had now been 
classed under the denomination of ‘ Puritans,’ in 
favour of then- non-conformity, he complained to 
the Privy Council that ‘ the Queen was disobeyed, 
and the schism in the church increased by the cir- 
culation of heterodox and seditious libels.’ This ap- 
plication produced an Order in 1566 from the Star- 
Chamber, prohibiting ‘ the publication of all works 
in which any thing was advanced against the Injunc- 
tions, the Ordinances, or the established mode of wor- 
ship.’ The wardens of the Stationers’ Company, like- 
wise, were empowered to search the booksellers’ shops 
and the printing-houses, and to bring the offenders 
before the ecclesiastical Commissioners. And thus 
was the finishing hand put to a total separation of the 
conscientious Puritans from the national church. “ A 
most unhappy event (observes Mr. Strype) of this 
controversy, whereby people of the same country, of 
the same religion, and of the same judgement in doc- 
trine, parted communions ; one part being obliged to 
go apart into secret houses and chambers to serve 
God by themselves, which begat strangeness between 
neighbours, Christians, and protestants “ And not 
only strangeness (adds Neale), but unspeakable mis- 

VOL. I. 21 MC 
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chiefs to the nation in this and the following reigir. 
The breach might easily have been made up at first, 
but it widened by degrees ; the passions of the con- 
tending parties increased; till the fire, which for some 
years was burning underground, broke out into a 
civil war, and with unspeakable fury destroyed the 
constitution both in church and state.” 

In 1567 the Archbishop founded three exhibitions, 
and in 1569 seven additional ones, with two fellow- 
ships in Bene’t College, Cambridge.-* In the inter 
mediate year, a new edition of the English Bible 
made it’s appearance, chiefly under his inspection, 
and with a Preface from his pen f . 

The Primate’s zeal however, in 1571, carried him 
beyond the limits of his duty; for he sought to in- 
fluence the House of Commons to submit all matters 
concerning religion to the Bishops. This arbitrary 
measure, in wdiich the Queen very impolitically 
took a part, was strenuously opposed by two dis- 
tinguished men of those days, Mr. Strickland and 
Mr. Wentworth. But, after very warm debates, 
the Commons were obliged to admit that ‘ to her 
Majesty, as Supreme Head of the church, the order- 

* At a subsequent period, also, he gave handsome benefaction® 
to several colleges in that University, founded two scholarships 
for the study of law and physic respectively, presented many vo» 
lumes of books (including twenty-five valuable MSS.) to the 
public library, and bestowed farther kindnesses upon his own 
iociety of Bene’t, 

t This (commonly called ‘ The Bishops’ Bible,’ on account of 
it’s having been principally ’'ovi!( ’ by Bishops from the transla- 
tion, which Cranmer had published) remained in general use, till 
the present authorised version took place under the sanction of 
James I. in 1611 . As a version, Selden in his ‘Table-Talk’ 
pronounces it “ the nearest in sense to the original, and the best, 
in the world.” 
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ing of all ecclesiastical affairs pertained;’ and the 
latter, for his fi’eedom of speech, was committed to 
the Tower. Elizabeth then delegated the exercise of 
this prerogative to Parker and the Prelates of his party, 
who not content with requmng subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, exceeded the penalties prescribed 
by the law for a refusal. And to crown the whole, 
the Archbishop made a personal visitation in the Isle 
of Wight, at that time chiefly inhabited by foreign 
Protestants of different persuasions, who had fled 
thither from Romish persecution. Through the po- 
licy of government these strangers had, hitherto, en- 
joyed religious toleration : but Parker having received 
information, that ‘ not a few of the recent non-con- 
formists had joined their society,’ resolved to enforce 
in the island the Act of Uniformity; and meeting 
with almost a general refusal, deprived the clergy, 
and ordered the chm’ches to be shut up. By this in- 
temperate zeal, however, the Queen was highly dis- 
pleased. She justly considered, that as the Isle of 
Wight was visited by mariners of different nations, 
her reputation wouid speedily suffer in foi’eign coun- 
tries ; and the Papists would be furnished with an op- 
portunity of retorting the charge of persecution upon 
the English church. About the same time, Ukewise, 
the Bishop of Winchester remonstrated, that ‘ the 
Archbishop in a visitation of his diocese had infringed 
upon liis privileges, and established an inquisitorial 
power over his clergy.’ Upon these complaints the 
Council declared their disapprobation of Parker’s con- 
duct, and advised her Majesty to oi’der the churches 
to be re-opened, and the ministers to be restored in 
the Isle of Wight. This was accordingly done, and 
the Primate himself upon coming to court received 

2 M St 
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from the Queen a public reprimand. Such treat- 
ment was ill brooked by one, who professed to 
exert himself for the support of her royal preroga- 
tive. He, therefore, addressed an acrimonious letter 
to Cecil, Lord Burghley, (now Lord-treasurer) ex- 
pressing his discontent at the opposition given to his 
measures, and declaring ‘ both the church and the state 
to be in danger of dissolution from it.’ He did not 
long survive his letter; for being severely afflicted 
with the stone, and it’s frequent attendant the stran- 
gury, he was taken off by a violent fit of the latter in 
May, 1575. 

He was buried with great magnificence, in his own 
private chapel at Lambeth, under a tomb erected by 
himself: but such was the mean malignity of later 
times in exercising posthumous vengeance upon un- 
conscious dust and ashes, that in 1648 Colonel Scot, 
who had pm’chased that palace as a mansion, scan- 
dalously directed his remains to be thrown into an 
outhouse near a hole where poultry were kept, dispos- 
ing of his leaden coffin at the same time to a plumber! 
Some time after the Restoration, however, they were 
decently re-interred in the place where the monument 
had stood, which was again erected to his memory. 

This Prelate, with all his faults,* must be con- 
sidered as a principal ornament of the reign in which he 

* Has not Mr.Dibdin rather exceeded in the article of praise, 
when he pronounces him « pious, dilfident, frank, charitable, 
learned, and munificent, the great episcopal star of his age, which 
shone with undiminished lustre to the last moment of it’s appear- 
ance ? In that warm and irritable period (he adds) when the 
Protestant religion was assailed in proportion to it’s excellence, 
and when writers mistook abuse for argument, it is delightful to 
think upon the mild and temperate course, which this discreet 
metropolitan pursued.” (Biblioman.J 
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flourished, by fixing the Protestant religion on such a 
permanent footing, as left not the least probability of 
the re-establishment of Popery, to which the people 
from their natural inconstancy had so readily returned 
after the death of Edward VI. Fuller quaintly calk 
him, “ a ‘ Parker ’ indeed ; careful to keep the fences, 
and shut the gates of discipline, against all such 
night-stealers as would invade the same ; and this (he 
adds) was his chief excellence.” He was naturally, it 
must be admitted, of a warm temper : but, till after 
his exaltation, he exhibited no instances of haughti- 
ness or ill-nature. He was, to the last, hospitable and 
bountiful, both to individuals and to public bodies. 
In the regulation of his family he displayed great 
judgement ; assigning to each of his domestics some 
specific and constant employment, and employing 
such as were not occupied in the management of his 
revenues or of his household, in binding books, or in 
engraving, painting, transcribing manuscripts, draw- 
ing, or illuminating. 

His reputation, as an author and an antiquarian, 
still conciliates respect to his name in the learned 
world. A diligent inqiiirer into Saxon and British 
antiquities, he spared neither labour nor expense to 
collect and preserve the writings of the most ancient 
authors of our own country, and according to Stiype, 
one of his agents alone procured for him not fewer 
than 6,700 volumes in four years.* 

Many of them belonged to abbeys, colleges, and cathedral- 
churches before the Reformation. They related chiefly to the 
History of England, and were given by him to the library of 
Bene’t College, Cambridge, under conditions subjecting them 
in case of neglect to be forfeited successively to Caius College 
mi Trinity Hall, It should, farther^ be remembered to his ho- 
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As an author, he pubKshed editions of four of our 
ancient English historians; Matthew of Westminster, 
Matthew Paris, Asser’s Life of Alfred, and Walsing- 
ham’s History from Edward 1. to Henry V. with his 
account of Normandy. He translated likewise, in 
1566, "A Testimony of Antiquity, showing the an- 
cient Faith of the Church of England touching the 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of the Lord, here 
publicly preached and also received in the Saxon’s 
time, about 1700 yeai*s ago;’ from a Sermon, which 
had previously been translated out of Latin into 
Saxon (by iEJiric, Abbot of St. Alban’s, about A. D, 
996.) and appointed to be delivei’ed to the people at 
Easter, before they should receive the communion.* 
To these we may add his work De Antiquit at t 
Brifannicce Bcclesice^ <l^c. or the ^ Lives of his pre*^ 
decessors the Archbishops of Canterbury,’ in which 
he received the assistance of JoceUne, one of hi^ 
chaplains.f 

nour, that he was the founder of the English society of Anti- 
quaries. 

* This piece was accompanied by two * Letters' of iElfric, 
affording additional proof that the doctrine of ‘ the real pre- 
sence’ was not then admitted by the church. 

•f The best edition of this work was published by Dr. Samuel 
Drake, Lond. in 1729. Most of the copies of the first edition 
(1572) want the account of Parker’s own Life, he having 
caused it to be suppressed while he lived ; upon which account, 
Strype has inserted it in the Appendix fo his Life of that Prelate* 
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MERCHANT AND CITIZEN OF LONDON.* 


[1519—1579.] 


The revolutions in the commercial affairs of Eu 
rope characterise the age of Elizabeth almost as 
stiildngly as those of religion, with which they were 
at this time intimately connected ; and, perhaps, there 
is not to be found in the annals of any other nation 
a combination of events so effectively concurring, at 
almost the same instant, to fix the renown of the So- 
vereign, and to insure the prosperity of the state. 

“ From the first beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, 
the English applied themselves to manufactures : the 
Flemings being persecuted by Philip II. King of 
Spain (who permitted his governor of the Low Coun- 
tries, now the Austrian Netherlands, to exercise every 
act of cruelty for the extirpation of heresy) removed 
to London, bringing with them an increase of inha- 
bitants, industry, and riches. This capital, which 
enjoyed the blessings of peace under Elizabeth, cul- 

* Authorities. Camden’s Britannia, Edward VI.’s MS. 
Journal (Cotton Library), Rymer’s Fcedera, and Ward’s Life 

Gresham. 
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tivated likewise the liberal arts, the badges and 
the consequences of plenty. London was enlarged, 
civilised, and embellished ; and, in a short time, one 
half of the httle island of Great Britain was able to 
counterbalance the whole power of Spain. The Eng- 
lish now appeared the second nation in the world in 
industry, as in liberty they were the first ; and a pri- 
vate merchant in London was rich enough to build 
the Royal Exchange, and to found and endow a col- 
lege for the education of the children of his fellow- 
citizens.”* 

Thomas Gresham was the descendent of an ancient 
family, which (according to Camden) took it’s name 
from a town so called in Norfolk, and had already 
produced several eminent men in the earlier periods 
of British history. Nor was Sir Richard Gresham, 
the father of this gentleman, undistinguished. From 
his success in the business of a mercei’, he had been 
enabled to purchase considerable estates, became she- 
rilF of London in 1531, and received the honour of 
knighthood from Hemy VIII., who made him his 
principal agent for the negociation of his fiscal 
concerns at Antwe:^, during his wars with France. 
He, subsequently, discharged the office of Lord- 
Mayor. But what I’endered him still more memo- 
rable as a citizen, was his harfng obtained leave 
for private merchants to become bankers, and to ne- 
gociate bills of exchange without a special licence. 
This privilege being first exercised by merchants re- 
siding in Lombard-rfreet, it was there that he pro- 
posed, to build an Exchange: but it was reserved (or 


? Voltaire’s * Universal History,’ 
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his son Thomas to realise the project. He purchased, 
however, the chapel of St. Thomas of Acres, now 
Mercer’s Chapel, for that Company.* 

Sir Richard left two sons, of whom John, the 
eldest (an eminent mercer in the reign of Edward VI.) 
accompanied the Protector Somerset in his expedition 
to Scotland, and was knighted by him upon the field 
after his victory at Musselburgh in 1547. The 
younger, the subject of this memoii-, was bom at 
London in 1519, and was bound apprentice to a 
mercer when he was extremely young : but he cer- 
tainly did not long continue vith him, as we find 
him subsequently a student at Caius College under 
it’s celebrated founder Dr. Caius, who in com- 
mendation of his i^oficiency stiled him Doctis- 
simus 3Ie7'cat07\ ‘ the very learned merchant.’ — 
The profits of trade however were at that time so 
great, and such large estates had been acquired by it 
in his own family, that he also engaged in it, and 
was made free of the Mercer’s Company in 1543. 
He married about this time, it is supposed, the 
daughter of William Feraley of Suffdllc, relict of 
William Reade, Esq. of Middlesex. 

Sir William Dansell had succeeded Sir Richard 
Gresham, as the King’s agent at Antwerp ; but by, 
his bad management, instead of supplying his Ma- 
jesty with money, he involved him so deeply in debt, 

* At this period, and long afterward, no person could belong 
to any Company, except that of the trade which he followed. 
Hence ensued an attachment and intimacy among the brethren, 
and valuable donations and legacies wore bequeathed to the se- 
veral guilds from their respective members : whereas at present 
one of the principal uses of such fraternities is destroyed, by the 
abolition of this limitation. 
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that the merchants of that city refused to make any 
farther advances. This greatly embarrassing the 
royal affairs at home, a letter of recall was despatched 
to Dansell, which he refused to obey. Mr. Gresham 
was now summoned by the Council, and requested to 
advise by what means his Majesty could best be en- 
abled to discharge the debt (amounting to 260,000/.) 
or put it in such a train of liquidation, that his loans 
might proceed as usual. His suggestions upon this 
point must have been highly satisfactory ; as without 
any solicitation on his part he was appointed agent, 
and removed with his family to Antwerp in 1551. 
Here, he qiuckly found himself involved in very un- 
easy circumstances; but his fertile genius enabled 
him to extricate himself with honour. The money, 
which had been borrowed by his predecessor for 
the King’s use, not having- been repaid at the sti- 
pulated times, he was under the necessity of solicit- 
ing an additional term of prolongation : but to this 
the lenders would only agree, on condition that his 
Majesty should purchase jewels, or other rich com- 
modities, to a considerable amount.* 

Mr. Gresham did not judge it compatible, either 
with his master’s honour, or his own credit as his 
agent, to comply with these venal proposals ; he there- 

* It deserves the reader’s notice, that the principal commerce 
of Antwerp at this early period consisted in the importation of 
diamonds, pearls, and other precious stones, and of wool ; toge-- 
ther with the negotiation of loans of money, and exchanges. The 
pei*secution of the Duke of Alva drove the manufacturers, and 
the merchants trafficking in bulky commodities (as most liable to 
seizure and confiscation) from this ancient mart ; but there still 
remained many of the jewel-merchants and the money-agents, 
whose dcscendents preserved that city from a total decline, 
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fore peremptorily rejected them, and transmitted a plan 
to England for discharging the debts in question at 
Antwerp in two yeai’s. His proposal was, that the 
Council should remit with the utmost privacy about 
1300/. a- week, of which he would make such a dis- 
ci’etional use in the market, as should prevent the 
artificial fall of the exchange. The Council approving 
his design, he contrived to take up 200/. daily on his 
own credit, upon bills of exchange drawn at double 
usance on England; by which measure he gained 
time, and negotiated 72,000/. in one year. He far- 
ther proposed, that his Majesty should take the com- 
merce of the lead-mines into his own hands, and for- 
bid the exportation of that metal, except on the sove- 
reign’s account, for five years. This measure had the 
desired effect ; and the price of lead rose considerably 
in the Flemish markets. By these two mercantile 
stratagems he turned the balance in favour of Eng- 
land, and the royal debts were punctually discharged 
within the term proposed. The credit likewise of 
the English crown, which was previously questioned 
by the Flemish merchants, rose to such a heiight, 
that Mr. Gresham could borrow whatever sums he 
thought proper on equitable terms. 

The demise of Edward retarded, for. a time, the 
honours earned by these eminent exertions. Upon 
the accession of Queen Mary, he was recalled : but 
he had been rendered independent by the munificence 
of his grateful employer, who beside lands to the 
yearly value of 300/., about three weeks before he 
died settled a pension of 100/. upon him and his 
heirs for ever ; making use of these words, with other 
honourable expressions in the patent, “ You shall 
know, that you have served a king.” 
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His friends, however, importuned him to present a 
memorial to her Majesty, stating ‘ the signal services 
rendered by his father and himself to the crown, 
often at the risk of their lives and fortunes, and par- 
ticularly a heavy loss sustained by himself on his re- 
turn to England.’ * This memorial, it appears, pro- 
cmed him the restoration of his former employ, and 
other commissions from the Queen for the manage- 
ment of her affairs in the Low Countries.f 

When Elizabeth succeeded to the crown, he was 
one of the first taken into favour. Soon after her 
accession, she employed him to furnish the royal 
arsenals with arms, and the year following conferred 
upon him the honour of knighthood, and appointed 
him her agent in foreign parts. Being now in the 
highest esteem with his feUow-citizens, and in great 
credit at comt, he resolved to fix his residence in the 
city, and to live there in a manner suitable to his 
rank and fortune. For this purpose he built a large 
and sumptuous house on the west side of Bishops- 
gate Street. 

The merchants of London still continuing to meet 
in Lombard Street in the open air, exposed to the 
inclemencies of the weather, Sii’ Thomas resolved to 
revive his father’s plan of erecting for them, on the 
plan of the Bourse at Antwerp, a commodious Ex- 
change. This he generously offered to do at his 
own expense, if the corporation would assign over to 
him a proper spot of ground, sufficiently spacious for 
the purpose. The city most gratefully accepted his 

* The vessel, in which his household furniture, plate, and 
wearing apparel were embarked, was lost with it’s whole cargo, 
for which he had hitherto not received any indemnification, 

f See Eytner’s Fcede/a, Vol. XV. 
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proposal; in consequence of which they purchased 
eighty houses in Conahill, situated in the three alleys, 
then called Swan’s, New, and St. Christopher’s Alleys, 
for which they paid to the several owners the sunx of 
3,532/. The gTound-plot was laid out immediately ; 
and on the seventh of June, 1567, the founder 
having placed the first stone of the edifice, the 
workmen proceeded with such despatch, that in No- 
vember the roof was covered in, and the timber* 
work, which had been framed and fitted for putting 
together at Battisford near Ipswich, was finished 
soon afterward.* 

The edifice was completed, and the shops opened, 
in 1569; and in January, 1570, the Queen attended 
by her nobility came from Somerset House to Sir 
Thomas’ residence in Bishopsgate Street to dinner, 
on her retmn through Comhill entered the new 
building, and having viewed every part thereoj^ 


* The plan of this building was an oblong square, with piazzas 
on the north and south sides, supported by ten pillars of marble 
on each side, while seven sustained those on the east and west 
ends : under these piazzas, shops to the number of a hundred 
and twenty were neatly fitted up, which were let upon an ave- 
rage at 4/. 10^. per an7i. Other shops were prepared at first in 
the vaults under ground : but the darkness and the damp rendered 
them so unwholesome and inconvenient, that they v/ere quickly 
removed, and the vaults let for more suitable uses. Upon a pin- 
nacle at each corner of the roof was placed a grasshopper, the 
crest of the Gresham family ; and a very large grasshopper, serv- 
ing likewise as a vane, graced the turret This building perished 
in the fire of 1666, and the present noble structure was erected 
at the joint expense of the city and of the Mercers’ Company- 
It cost 80,000^, and was finished in the year 1670. The grass- 
hopper, and the founder’s statue, still exist m the modern 
building. 
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caused it to be proclaimed by a trumpet and a herald 
the ‘ Royal Exchange.’ * 

About this time the Duke of Alva, by order of 
Philip II. Ring of Spain, prohibited all commerce be- 
tween Flanders and England ; upon which, the Eng- 
lish merchants and factors retired from Antwerp to 
Hamburgh. Cecil, then Secretary of State, appre- 
hensive that they would not have money sufficient to 
carry on their trade at their new settlement as their 
credit was not yet established, and consequently that 
the import duties at home, especially on woollen 
cloths (the Queen’s chief resource for discharging her 
foreign debts) would fall short, communicated his sen- 
timents to Sir Thomas Gresham ; who quickly dis- 
pelled his apprehensions by assuring him, that ‘ if her 
Majesty could contrive to make the London merchants 
the first payment, being one-half of her debt to 
them, they would thereby be enabled to forward such 
remittances to Hamburgh, as would firmly establish 
the credit of them correspondents in that city ; and 
before the second payment enable them to ship from 
that port for England commodities to an amount. 


* A ridiculous tradition is still preserved, that in honour of 
his royal visitor, and as a proof of his opulence. Sir Thomas 
ordered a pearl of immense value to be reduced to povrder, 
and thrown into a glass of wine, which ho drank to the Queen’s 
health. This seems to have originated from two or three lines 
of an historical play, composed to compliment Elizabeth upon 
two great events in lier reign ; tlie building of the Royal Ex- 
change, and the destruction of the Spanish Armada : — 

“ Here fifteen hundred pound at one clap goes. 

Instead of sugar, Gresham drinks this pearl 
Unto his Queen and mistress : pledge it, lords.” 

4i 
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which with the exports then ready to be sent thither, 
would produce duties fully competent to i*emove every 
doubt of the Queen’s solvency.’ He farther added, 
that ‘ fi’om the demand for English commodities on 
the continent, the Hamburgh settlers would have both 
money and credit sulHcient to obtain any quantity of 
foreign articles for England, after they had received 
the merchandise then shipping at London but in the 
mean time, lest these should be retarded by any un 
foreseen accident, he advised Cecil to remit money 
thither, to enable them to fulfil then- contracts for 
goods sent to England upon their first establishment. 
This raised the credit of the Queen and the English 
merchants so high, that the Duke of Alva, who in 
the ruin of the Flemish commerce foresaw his own, 
‘ quaked for fear.’ 

Elizabeth next adopted the prudent measure of 
procuring money from her own subjects for the pub- 
lic service : but this laudable project received a con- 
siderable check from the corporation of Merchant- 
Adventurers, who at a General Court rejected 
her demand of a loan. The sum, however (only- 
id, 000/.) was obtained, through Gresham’s interest 
in the city, from some of the aldermen and other 
merchants, at six per cent, for six months ; and, on 
the expiration of that term, a prolongation was 
readily agreed to. 

To remedy the scarcity of silver-coin, which ob- 
structed inland trade, Gresham, knowing that one 
Reggio (an Italian merchant) had lodged tliirty thou- 
sand Flemish ducatoons in the Tower for security, 
and that he had likewise a considerable quantity of 
the same pieces in the hands of private friends in 
London, advised the Queen to make a purchase of 
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them, and to "coin them into English shillings and 
sixpences, by which she would at once gain three or 
four thousand pounds, and retain all this fine silver 
in her realm.* To effect this, Elizaheth borrowed 
the amount from the London merchants for two years, 
at moderate interest. At the same time. Sir Thomas 
sent five sacks of new Spanish ryals, his own pro- 
perty, to the Mint; and this example encouraging 
others, when the new coinage was issued, silver cur- 
rency became so plentiful, that the greatest part of 
the royal debts in Flanders were paid with it : the 
residue being soon afterward remitted in bills off ex- 
change on Hamburgh, to her Majesty’s honour, and 
the farther advancement of the commercial credit of 
the realm. 

These wise regulations, of course, abolished the 
office of queen’s agent for money-matters in foreign 
parts : but Elizabeth, to show her high regard for 
Sir Thomas Gresham, and that he might not lose 
the dignity of a public character in the city, put him 
into a commission with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London,, and some Lords of the 
Council, as Assistants to the Lord Mnyor in the go- 
vernment of the city, during her summer-progresses 
through the kingdom. This honour he held, as oc- 
casion required, from 1572 to 1578. 

He had now acquired very considerable landed 
property in some of the distant counties ; but his ac- 
tivity of mind would not permit him to be absent 
long together from the bustle of the mercantile 
wjnild. He loved to visit his favourite Exchange, and 

of .'these shillings and sixpences are still to be met 
with, inthe^binets. of the euriou% in high preservation.. 
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to associate with merchants : upon which account, 
instead of retiring to any of his new purchases, he 
built a magnificent seat at Osterley Park, near Brent- 
ford in Middlesex.* ** Here he indulged himself with 
short intervals of relaxation, but his mind was al- 
ways so fuU of plans for the promotion of useful in- 
dustry, that even here he made business part of his 
amusement: for within his park he erected paper, 
oil, and corn-miUs, thus liberally finding constant 
employment for various descriptions of workmen, 
who were at all times devoted to his service.f 

The greatest part of his very ample fortune he 
now resolved to devote to the benefit ,of his fellow- 
citizens, and their children’s children, having no legi- 
timate heir to inherit it after his decease.:): He had, 
indeed, a natural daughter by a Flemish woman, 
while he resided at Brug'es in Ffariders : 'but having 
given her in marriage to Nathaniel Bacon, the second 
son of the Lord Keeper, with a portion suitable to 
his own circumstances and the rank of her husband, 
he deemed himself free from all farther family-claims. 

* A story concerning this place is related by Fuller, in^his 
Worthies of Middlesex, as a pleasant instance of the great de- 
spatch of Gresham in whatever he was determined to effect. 

** Queen hlizabeth having been once very magnificently enter- 
tained and lodged at Osterley Park, she found fault with the 
court before it, as being too large, and said ‘ it would appear 
better, if divided by a wall in the middle he took the hint, and 
sent for workmen from London, who in the night built up the 
wdl with such privacy and expedition, that the next morning 
the Queen, to her great surprise, * found the court divided in the 
manner she had proposed the day before.” 

He introduced, also, into the kingdom the manufactures of 
several Sm^ll wares, pins, knives, hats, ribands, &c. 

f His only son, Richard, he had lost young in 1564 ?. 

VOL. 1. S N 
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Accordingly, he announced his design of having his 
* mansion-house ’ (as it was then called) converted into 
a college, for the profession of the seven liberal 
sciences, and endowing it with the revenues of the 
Royal Exchange, after his own and his lady’s de- 
cease. Upon this, the University of Cambridge or- 
dered their public orator, Mr. Richard Bridgewater, 
to remind him of a promise which he had formerly 
made to give them 500^., either toward building a 
new college, or repairing an old one for the same 
purposes. This letter was speedily followed by a 
second, in which they stated the information they 
had received, that ‘ he had positively declared to Lady 
Burghley his intention of founding a college ; and as 
there were but three convenient situations for such a 
foundation (London, Oxford, and Cambridge) they 
hoped a grateful regard for the 25lace of his educa- 
tion would determine him to give them the jn-efer- 
ence.’ But these letters, from Various considera- 
tions, failed of the desired effect. London, at that 
time, had no similar institution ; and the want of 
liberal education made the principal merchants ob- 
stinately tenacious of every idle or injurious pre- 
judice, which they had once imbibed. This Sir 
Thomas had experienced, in the opposition which 
they had given to his rational plan of establishing an 
union of interests between them and the government, 
by supplying from domestic sources the public loans. 
Another motive, undoubtedly, was the honest ambi- 
tion, which every good citizen ought to cherish, of 
transmitting his memory to the descendents of his 
fellow-citizens for their grateful veneration. 

Persisting therefore in the resolution of fixing the 
college in his dwelling-house, he executed a deed of 
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settlement, dated May 20, 1575, disposing of his 
several manors, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 
with such limitations and restrictions (particularly as 
to the Royal Exchange, and his mansion in Bishops- 
gate Street) as might best secui^e and substantiate his 
views. This deed was succeeded by two wills : the 
first bequeathing to his wife, his sole executrix, all 
his personal estate, consisting of cash, plate, jewels, 
chains of gold, &c. &:c.; and tlie second bestowing one 
moiety of the Royal Exchange upon the Mayor and 
Commonalty of the city of London, and the other 
upon the Mercers’ Company, for the salaries of seven 
Professors (one for each of the liberal sciences) to be 
chosen by them, ^ being meet and sufficiently learned,’ 
to read public lectures in divinity, law, physic, astro- 
nomy, geometry, music, and rhetoi'ic, for which they 
were to receive a salaiy of 501. per an7i.^ and to be 
provided with apartments for their residence in his 
said mansion-house.^ These dispositions, with some 

* But no money from those, who attended their prelections. 
This institution was intended, said Dr. Johnson, ‘ as a place of 
instruction for London : able Professors were to read lectureft 
gratis ; they contrived to have no scholars. Whereas, if they 
had been allowed to receive but sixpence a lecture from each 
scholar, they would have been emulous to have had many scho- 
lars. Every body will agree, that it slionid be the interest of 
those who teach, to have scholars : and this is the case of the 
English Universities. That they are too rich (as Adam Smith, 
in his * Wealth of Nations,' invidiously observes) is, certainly, 
not true : for they have nothing good enough to keep a man of 
eminent learning with them for his life.’ (Boswell’s Life of' 
Johnson, III. 13.) 

From Ward’s ^ History of the Gresham Professors’ it appears, 
that many eminent men have been of the number ; though the 
office is undoubtedly, at present, regarded chiefly as a sinecure. 
The Professors receive a double salary, as a compensation for the 

2 N 2 
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other bequests, were calculated upon the produce of" 
the rents of the Royal Exchange, and the fines for 
alienations, which exceeded at the time the annual 
payments appointed by the will ; so that the two cor- 
porations had more than sufficient investments for 
their respective trusts : but as those investments were 
only for a term of fifty years, ^ the estates being 
directed by a special clause to revert to the heirs 
at law, ‘ unless a licence were procured from the 
crovm within that period to legalise the permanent 
alienation, they obtained a patent from James I. in 
1614, to hold the bequeathed estates for ever for the 
uses declared in the will. 

His worldly concerns thus adjusted in an honour- 
able and satisfactory manner, he probably spent the 
four remaining years of his life in retirement : all 
the account, which we have of him after the year 
1575, being that on the twenty-ninth of November, 
1579^ he expiind in an apoplectic fit.f 

loss of their apartments, the building having been converted into 
the General Excise Office ; and they deliver their lectures — to the 
walls of the Royal Exchange. 

* This limitation was made on account of the statutes of 
Mortmain, prohibiting the permanent alienation of lands or tene- 
ments to any corporation without license first obtained from the 
crown. 

t Hollingshed says, that coming from the Royal Exchange 
to his house in Bishopsgatc Street, he suddenly fell down in the 
kitchen, and being taken up was found speechless, and presently 
died.’’ 

By his death many large estates in several counties, amount- 
ing in annual value to 2,388^. (a groat income in those days) 
devolved to his lady for her life; and, as she survived him many 
years, this accounts for the late date of the patent above-men- 
tioned. His remains were deposited at the north-east corner of 
&t, Helen s, his parish-church, in a vault which he had previ 
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To the above account we have only to add, from 
Ward’s summary of his character, tire following par- 
ticulars. He was well acquainted both with the an- 
cient and many modern languages; and that he 
was a liljcral patron to learned men, as Avell natives 
as foreigners, may be inferred from various dedica- 
tions, particularly those of John Fox tlie celebrated 
martyrologist, Hugh Goughe the historian of the Ot- 
toman Turks, c'vc. He so constantly transacted Queen 
Elizabeth’s affairs, that he was usually called ‘ The 
Royal Merchant.’ And he had the singular honoiu’, 
upon several occasions, to be appointed to receive 
foreign princes on their fii’st arrival in England, and 
to entertain them at his bouse till they were pre- 
sented at court. In fine, having no son to continue 
his name, he took the most effectual method to se- 
cure it’s being preserved with affectionate regard, as 
long as the city of London shall retain it’s corporate 
existence. 


ously provided for himself and his family. The funeral charges 
amounted to SOO^. 
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[1506— 1583.] 


This celebrated historian and poet, one of the 
greatest masters of modem Latinity, was a na- 
tive of Scotland. Of Ms family we have little ac- 
count, except that, by the failure of his grandfather 
in trade, his cMldren were reduced to extreme dis- 
tress. He was bom at Killairn in Duinbarton- 
sHre, in 1506 ; and Ms father dying while he was 
very young, the care of his education devolved upon 
Ms remaining parent, who with five sons and three 
daughters was left almost unprovided for. By the 
kind assistance of her brother Mr. James Hcriot, 
however, she was enabled to place George at school ; 
where Ms inclination for learning recommending him 
to the farther patronage of his uncle, he was sent by 
him to Paris, in 1518, to complete his education. 
But the death of his kind benefactor, in 1520, de- 
priving Mm of the means of pursuing his studies, he 
was obliged to revisit Scotland. If this event, in- 

* Authorities* Georgii JBuchanani Vita^ ah ipso scripta 
hiennio ante mortem, et Poematibus prcefixa, MelviPs Memoirs, 
Mackenzie’s Lives and Characters of Scotch Writers, Lettice's 
Memoir, and Kobertson^s History of Scotland, 
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deed, had not taken place, his bad state of health 
alone would have compelled him to return. 

About the year 1523, being anxious to acquire 
some knowledge of military affairs, he made a cam- 
paign as a common soldier with the French auxi- 
liaries, who under the command of John Duke of 
Albany came over to Scotland, to assist in carrying 
on the war against Henry VIIL But the fatigues, 
which he underwent, were too much for his delicate 
constitution ; and he was confined to his bed during 
the ensuing winter. 

In the spring however, being somewhat re-esta- 
blished in health, he repaired to the University of St. 
Andrew’s to learn logic, under the celebrated Mr. John 
Mair or Major (the tutor, likewise, of Knox the 

* ^ John Mair, better known by his Latin name ^ Major,* was 
Professor of Philosophy and Theology at St, Andrew’s, when 
Knox attended the University. The minds of young men, and 
their future train of thinking, often receive an important direc- 
tion from the master under whom they are educated, especially 
if his reputation be high. Major w^as, at that time, deemed an 
oracle in the sciences which he taught, and was the preceptor of 
Knox, and of the celebrated scholar Buchanan. These two bro- 
ther-pupils always name each other with high respect, That 
notable man, Mr. George Buchanan (says Knox, in his ^ History*) 
remains alive to this day, in the year of God 1566 years; to the 
glory of God, to the great honour of this nation, and to the 
comfort of them that delight in letters and virtue. I'hat singu- 
lar work of David*s Psalms in Latin metre and poesy, beside 
many other, can witness the rare graces of God given to that 
man.** 

‘ Their tutor bad received the greater part of his education in 
France, and acted for some time as a Professor for the Univer- 
sity of Paris. In that situation, he acquired a more liberal habit 
of thinking and expressing himself on certain subjects, than was 
yet to be met with in his native country, and in other parts of 
Europe. He had imbibed the sentiments concerning ecclesiafiti- 
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Reformer) with whom he a second time visited 
Paris, Here he embraced the tenets of Lnther, 

cal polity maintained by John Gerson and Peter D’Ailly, who 
so ably defended the decrees of the Council of Constance, and 
the liberties of the GalHcan church, against the advocates for 
the uncontrollable authority of the Sovereign Pontifl*. He taught 
that a General Council was superior to the Pope, and might judge, 
rebuke, restrain, and even depose him from his dignity; denied 
the temporal supremacy of the Bishop of Home, and his right 
to inaugurate or dethrone princes ; maintained that ecclesiastical 
censures, and even papal excommunications, had no force, if 
pronounced on irrelevant or invalid grounds; held that tithes 
were not of divine right, but merely of human appointment ; 
censured the avarice, ambition, and secular pomp of the court 
of Rome, and of the episcopal order ; was no warm IHend of 
the regular clergy ; and advised the reduction of monasteries, 
and holidays. 

^ His opinions respecting civil government were analogous to 
those, which he held as to ecclesiastical polity. He taught, that 
the authority of kings and princes was originally derived from 
the people ; that the former are not superior to the latter collec- 
tively considered ; that if rulers become tyrannical, or employ 
their power for the destruction of their subjects, they may law- 
fully he controlled by them, and proving incorrigible maybe de- 
posed by the community as the superior power ; and that tyrants 
may be judicially proceeded against, even to capital punishment. 

< The affinity between these, and the political principles after- 
ward avowed by Knox, and defended by tlie classic pen of Bu- 
chanan, is too striking to require illustration. 

‘ But though, in the above respects, the opinions of Major were 
more free and rational than those generally entertained at that 
time, it must be confessed that the portion of instruction which 
Ills scholars could derive from him was extremely small, if we 
allow his publications to be a fair specimen of his academical pre- 
lections. Many* of the questions, which he discusses, ai'e utterly 
useless and trifling ; the rest are rendered disgusting by the most 
servile adherence to all the minutuc of the scholastic mode of 
reasoning. Tiie reader of his works must be contented with 
painfully picking a grain of truth from the rubbish of many 
pages ; nor will the drudgery be compensated by those discoveries 
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which about this time began to prevail in France. 
After struggling for neai-ly two years against the 

of inventive genius and acute discrimination, for which the 
writings of Aquinas, and some others of that subtile school, 
may still deserve to be consulted. Major is entitled to praise, 
for exposing to his countrymen several of the more glaring er- 
rors and abuses of his time; but his mind was deeply tinctured 
with superstition, and he defended some of the absurdest tenets 
of popery by the most ridiculous and puerile arguments. And 
can Buchanan, then, be censured for having applied to him the 

solo cognomine Major, 

which with mock modesty he had previously, in a Dedicatory 
Epistle, applied to himself? His talents, indeed, were extremely 
moderate. With the writings of the ancients he appears to have 
been acquainted only through the medium of the collectors of 
the middle ages ; nor does he ever hazard an opinion, or pursue 
a speculation, beyond the limits which had been marked out by 
some approved doctor of the church. Add to this, that liis stile 
is to an uncommon degree harsh and forbidding; exile, aridim^ 
conscmuni, ac mhiutum, 

^ Knox and Buchanan soon became disgusted with such studies, 
and began to seek entertainment more gratilying to their ardent 
and inquisitive minds. Having set out in search of knowledge, 
they released themselves from the trammels, and overleaped the 
boundaries, prescribed to them by their timid conductor. Each 
following the native bent of his genius and inclination, they se- 
parated in the prosecution of their studies: Buchanan, indulging 
in a more excursive range, explored the extensive fields of lite- 
rature, and wandered in the flowery mead of poesy : while Knox, 
passing through the avenues of secular learning, devoted him- 
self to the study of divine trutli, and the labours of the sacred 
ministry. Both, however, kept uniformly in view the advance-, 
ment of true religion and liberty, with the love of which they 
were equally smitten; and as during their lives they suffered 
a long and painful exile, and were exposed to many dangers, 
for adherence to this kindred cause ; so their memories have not 
been divided, in the profuse but honourable obloquy with which 
they have been aspersed by it’s enemies, and in the deserved and 
grateful recollections of it’s genuine friends.’ (M^Cric's Life of 
Knox.) 
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miseries of indigent circumstances, his merit pro- 
cured him admission into the College of St. Barbe, 
where he became Professor of Grammar, and thus 
acquired for thi-ee years a decent subsistence. At 
length one of his pupils, Gilbert Kennedy Eai’l of 
Cassilis, engaged him exclusively as his tutor and 
companion, and after spending five more years* in 
France, they returned together to Scotland. The 
death of his noble pupil, in 1534., left him once 
more without a patron : but as he was preparing to 
revisit the Continent, James V. appointed him pre- 
ceptor to his natural son James Stuart, afterward 
successively Prior of St. Andrew’s, Earl of Murray, 
and (on the dethronement of Queen Mary) Regent of 
Scotland. His lasting partiality to this pupil in 
some measure explains the harshness of his invec- 
tives, as an historian, against that guilty Princess. 

But his evil genius again interposed to thwart his 
fortune ; for having written a satirical Latin poem, 
entitled ‘ Somnium," in which the iiregularities of the 
Franciscan friars were severely animadverted upon, 
that pious fraternity in revenge accused him of atheism 
and heresy. This proof of their malice, however, 
only animated the poet to fresh invectives; and he 
was delighted to find in his royal patron an encourager 
of his design. A conspiracy against James V. was 
discovered about this time, and the Franciscans 
being suspected by his Majesty to have been privy 
to it, he commanded Buchanan to attack them again 
in Latin verse. He complied : but the composition 
was executed with a degree of ambiguity, which 

* During this connexion, he translated Linacer’s ‘ Rudiments 
of English Grammar ’ into Latin, and dedicated it to his young 
patron. 


3 
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took off much of it’s effect. The King, displeased at 
it’s evasiveness, positively injoined him to lash their 
vices without disguise or reserve. This gave occa- 
sion to his celebrated ‘ Franciscanus.^ All the reli- 
gious orders in Scotland now took the alai’m, and 
vowed destruction to the man, who had thus inso- 
lently exposed them to the derision of the profane ; 
and .Tames himself had the meanness to leave him to 
their mercy.* Buchanan received private intelligence, 
that the Franciscans had a design upon his life, though 
of what nature, his friends could not exactly inform 
him : but it quickly appeared, that they intended to 
have him burnt as a heretic. He was even seized, 
in 1538, upon this accusation ; but watching an op- 
portunity while his keepers were asleep, he got out 
of his chamber-window, and made his escape into 
England. There finding that Henry VIII. had set 
on foot a persecution against both papists and here- 
tics, who did not conform to the Six Articles, he 
proceeded to Paris in quest of a less perilous asylum ; 
but unfortunately Cardinal Bcatoun, his bitter enemy, 
had previously reached that capital on an embassy 
from Scotland. He thought it most adviseable there- 
fore to accept an invitation from Andreas Govea, a 
celebrated Portuguese Professor of Civil Law, who 
had been placed at the head of a college newly 
founded at Bourdeaux. Here Buchanan taught the 
classics, rhetoric, history, and poetry in the public 
schools for nearly three yeai’s; and here in compliance 
with the rales of the schools, which required a new 
fable from the Professors every year, he composed his 

* He says, in his own Life, Betonium h rege pecunid viiam 
ejus mercaril What an instance of royal ingratitude! 
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two tragedies, Jephthes and Baptistes, and his trans- 
lations of the Medea and Alccstis of Euripides. Upon 
these occasions, instead of the trifling allegories 
usually furnished in the French Universities, by 
which the taste of their youth for rational entertain- 
ment had been vitiated, he introduced regular drama- 
tic pieces founded on historical facts. Such an im- 
provement could not escape the notice of the most 
eminent men in France, by whom, to the no small 
mortification of Beatoun, it was highly approved. 
This haughty prelate wrote to the Archbishop of 
Bourdeaux, informing him that ^ Buchanan was a 
professed heretic,’ and requesting that he might be 
apprehended. But the letter falling into friendly 
hands, he was delivered from this snare. The death 
of the King of Scotland in 1542, and the circum- 
stances consequent upon that event, contributed to 
divert the Cardinal’s resentment. 

The ensuing four years, it is believed, Buchanan 
spent in different parts of France, sometimes in the 
capital and sometimes in the provinces ; cultivating 
an acquaintance with the scholars of that countxy, 
and assisting them occasionally in their lectures and 
other literary engagements. About 1544 he is sup- 
posed, with considerable probability, to have been con- 
nected with the celebrated Adiian Turnebus and 

* TurnbuIL This gentleman was descended of an ancient 
Scottish family, so called from one of his ancestors having, pro- 
bably, saved the life of King Robert Bruce by turning aside a 
wild hull running furiously to .attack him. Scaligcr pronounces 
him ‘ the greatest man of his time/ He died in 1565, in the fiftjf 
third year of his age, so much regretted in the republic of X^et- 
ters, that not fewer than five hundred epitaphs and elegies were 
published in his honour by his learned contemporaries. 

Muretus was among the paost eminent, as a philologist ; 
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Muretus, who taug-ht the first and thii’d classes re-^ 
spectively in the college of Cardinal Le Moine at 
Paris ; and even for a while to have been domestic 
tutor to Michael Montagne, who has recorded the 
circumstance in his Essays.’ 

In 1546, his patron Govea being ordered home by 
the King of Portugal, and commanded to bring with 
him some men capable of teaching philosophy and 
classical learning in the University, which he had re- 
cently founded at Coimbra, Buchanan embraced this 
opportunity of avoiding the meditated vengeance of 
Beatoun and his clergy. 

As long as Govea lived, Buchanan and the other 
scholars, who had followed him to Coimbra, met 
with all due encouragement; but after his death 
in 1548, the natural aversion of the Portuguese from 
foreigners overcame their dcshe of improvement. 
Buchanan’s poem against the Franciscans, his eating 
meat in Lent, and his having contended in private con- 
versation that ^ St. Austin’s doc trines were more fa- 

that this triumvirate must have formed one of the brightest con- 
fitcllations in the literary hemisphere. 

The words referred to occur in his ‘ Dc Doctyina Christiana^ 
xvi. 3, Si prccceptiva locntio esi^ etui JIagitiiim ant facinus 
tans, aut utililatcm aiit beneficent iam jiihe7is, non csi fgiirata: 
si cniicm Jlagitium ctut /acinus Tidctnr jubere, aut zitilitatcm aut 
bcnefcccntiani vetare, figurata est. ‘ Nisi nianducaveritis/ in- 
quit,'' carnern Filii Ilominis ct sanguinem biberitis, non habebitis 
vitam in vobis vet Jiagitlum vidctur juhcrc, Figura 
cst igitur, ‘preccipiens passioni Donihii esse commiwicandum, et 
suavitcr atque uiH'iier recondcndim In incmona quod pro nobis 
caro ejus erne if xa et xndncrala sit. 

The above account is taken from Principal Smeton’s ' Respon- 
m ad IlamiUonii Fialogum,* as obviously prelerable to the 
statement of his adversary ; who commends the Hispanorum 
mmqiiani satis laudatam in examinandis luLrelicis severitaiem, 
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vourable to the Reformed than to the Romish i*eIigioii/ 
were made the groimds of an accusation of heresy ; 
in consequence of which, he was seized in 1549, and 
confined for a year and a half in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition. Thence however, upon his acquittal, 
with the hope of converting a man of his high re- 
putation, he was removed to a monastery, to be in- 
structed in the Catholic mysteries by the monks, who 
(as it appears from his own statement) treated him 
with great civility. It was during this confinement, 
that he translated the Psalms ol David into Latin 
verse ; a work, which of itself would have entitled 
him to immortality.^ 

stigmatises the et proeax pasquillus (the ^ Franciscanus^) 

as having clearly not originated in a royal mind, and exults over 
the recantation with which, as he asserts, the lems poeta ct ah- 
juratus heeretiens endeavoured to deprecate the CardinaPs re- 
sentment. ( Calvin, Conf. Demonstratio . ) 

But it was not Hamilton alone, by whom Buchanan was ca- 
lumniated. Laing, in his ‘ Life of Calvin/ calls the translator 
of the Psalms homo sacranm literarum imperilissimus, simulqiie 
impude7itissimus / and, amidst his other alleged impieties, aiffirms 
ilium muerrimum hominem quondam in sacro fonU^ quo mf antes 
aqudleyiedictd ablui solent {adsit reverentia dictis!) oleiitm fecisse! 

* It’s Dedication to Mary Queen of Scots, which has been 
justly admired, is here subjoined : 

Nympha, CaUdonioi quee 7iunc felicitcr one 
Missa per inmtmeros sceptra tueris avos; 

Quee sortem aittevcnis meritis^ vlrtutibm amios^ 

Sexum animis, morum nohilitate gams 
Accipe {^sed facilk) cultu donata Latino 
Ca7‘mina^ Jatldici nohile regis opus. 

Ilia quidem, Cyrrhd procul ct Fennessidc lymph{% 

Pane sub Arctbi siderc nala polL 
Non tamen ausus ei'am male natum cxponcra jeetum, 

Ne mihi displiceant quae placuh'c tibi. 

Nam quod ah ingenio domini sperarc nequibant^ 

Debehunt genio forsitan ilia txio. 
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In 1551, through the interest of some of his pupils, 
he was set at liberty ; and to indemnify him for his 
sufferings, the King supplied him with money for his 
current expenses, and promised him preferment. 
But Buchanan, placing no reliance upon Portuguese 
faith, embarked on board a Cretan vessel in the har- 
bour of Lisbon, then taking in a cargo for London, 
and landed in England. The confusion however, 
which prevailed in the councils of Edward VI. during 
his minority, not seeming to promise any encourage- 
ment to literature, he returned to Prance in the fol- 
lowing year. 

IMITATED. 

Nymph, sprung from countless kings, whose happy sway 
Old Caledonians hardy sons obey ! 

Whose worth thy years, thy rank whose powers overpass, 

Thy sex whose spirit, and whose wit thy race: 

Accept, propitious, from a Latian tongue, 

Strains, which of yore Judaea’s monarch sung 

Born from Castalians spring and Cyrrha far, 

Beneath the chill breath of the northern star ; 

Yet would I not expose these hapless lays, 

Or doom to perish what ’twas thine to praise : 

Destined perchance from thy bright smile to gain, 

What from their master they might hope in vain. F. W. 

Of the Psalms, his CIV. in hexameters has been particularly 
applauded, and I am only restrained by a consideration of it’s 
length from presenting it to the classical reader. This Psalm 
has received Latin versions from nine Scottish poets, eight of 
which were printed at Edinburgh with the ‘ Poetic Duel ’ of 
Dr. George Eglisem and Buchanan, in 1699. The former ac- 
cused his competitor of bad Latin, and bad poetry, in his trans- 
lation. The ^Consilium Collcgii Medki Pailsicmus da MaiM 
G. Eglhemii,'^ prefixed to the ‘ Poetic Duel,’ is worth perusing 
for it’s pleasantry. The ninth, by the celebrated Dr. Pitoairne, 
was published under the name of Walter Daniston. A beauti- 
ful version of it, likewise, into English has been executed by 
Blacklock, a poet of the same nation. 
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He was now known throughout Europe for his 
great learning, more particularly for the elegance 
and correctness of his Latin poetry.* The prin- 
cipal French nobility, therefore, thought it an honour 
to protect him. This gave him an opportunity of 
publishing his tragedies of A Ices t is, and Jephthes, 
in the most advantageous manner. In his dedication 
of the latter to Charles de Cossi, Mareschal de Bris- 
sac, Buchanan pronounced so high an eulogium on 
the character of that great inan,f that in 155.5 he 
received from him an invitation to settle in Piedmont, 
with a handsome appointment, in quality of precep- 
tor to his son Timoleon. He accepted the offer, 
and passed five years very agreeably with his pupil ; 
employing his hours of leisure in the study of the 
Scriptures and polemical authors, Avith a view of 
forming his own opinion upon the religious controver- 
sies, which at this time agitated Christendom. He 
was, likewise, occasionally admitted to the Mareschars 
secret councils. ' 

Where he passed the two subsequent years, is un- 
pertain : but about 1563 he returned to Scotland, 
where finding the Reformation in a great measure 
established, he openly declared himself a Protestant. 

* A specimen of this he had presented in 1539 to the Emperor 
Eharles V., as he passed through Bourdeaux, in a small compli- 
mentary poem, copies of which Iiad boon dispersed in Spain and 
Germany by order of his Imperial Majesty. Scaligcr, indeed, 
pronounced him luniyn iu iotei l^^uvopit, pout w 
in Latina pousi ; and this judgement his Elegies, Sylva-, Ilen- 
decayllahles, lambics. Epigrams, Miscellanies, and Books on 
the Sphx’ra, in addition to his works already recordcil, abun- 
dantly justify. 

t Beside two poems in his Miocellanics, T)c Amove Co.iscci ct 
Aretes and Post cajilas Vcrcellas, composed to his honour. 
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The reception, which he obtained from his country- 
men, evinced that they were not incapable of esti- 
mating his merits ; and the satisfaction with which 
he spent the remainder of his life among them, after 
he had enjoyed the society of the most learned men 
in Europe, is a suflScient proof, that they had made 
no inconsiderable advances in the acquisition of polite 
literature. That they were ' ignorant indeed of arts 
and civility, and coiTupted (as Hume has slander- 
ously afBi’med of them) beyond their usual rusticity 
by a dismal fanaticism, which rendered them incap- 
able of all humanity or improvement,’ is an assertion, 
which argues either inexcusable ignorance or deplor- 
able prejudice.^ 

* But the historian was content to slander even his own 
countrymen, as they were hostile at that time to his idolised 
Stuarts, though he almost unconsciously pleaded the cause of 
superstition by so doing, as they were hostile likewise in the 
highest degree to Popery. See M‘Crie 11. 17., and Not. E. 297. 
In the parliament which met in 154?3, observes the same intelli- 
gent historian, individuals among the nobility and other lay- 
members discovered more knowledge of Greek, in a debate 
which occurred, than all the ecclesiastical bench. Foreign 
Writers have been amused with information, stating many of 
the Scottish clergy to have affirmed, that ‘ Martin Luther had 
lately composed a wicked book called the Ne^ Testament ; but 
that they, for their part, would adhere to the Old.^ Ignorant 
however as they were, they were not more so than many on the 
Continent. A foreign Monk, declaiming one day in the pulpit 
against Lutherans and Zuinglians, said to his audience; A 
new language was invented some time ago, called Greek, which 
lias been the mother of all these heresies. A book is printed in 
this language, called the New Testament, which contains many 
dangerous things. Another language is now forming, the Hebrew : 
whoever learns it, immediately becomes a Jew! No wonder, 
after this, that the Commissioners of the Senate of Lucern 
should have confiscated the works of Aristotle, Plato, and some 
VOL. 1. 2 O 
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He was shortly afterward made Principal of SL 
Leonard’s college^ in the University of St. Andrew’s^, 
where he for some years taught philosophy employ- 
ing his occasional intervals of labour in collecting all 
his poems, except such as were in the hands of his 
friends, aikd of which he had no copies. In 1567 he 
was, though a layman, elected Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. He 
was, also, appointed by the states of the realm p^’o- 
ceptorf to the young Prince James VL ; and when 
it was afterward observed to him, that ' he had made 
his Majesty a pedant,’ he is said to have replied, 
that ' it was the best he could make of him.’ :!: 
When the civil dissensions broke out between Mary 
and her subjects, he joined the party in opposition to 
the Queen, and by the direction of his old pupil the 
Earl of Murray, then Regent of Scotland, composed 
under the title of " The Detection’ a work containing: 
very severe reflexions upon her character and con- 

of the Greek poets,- which they found in the library of a friend 
of Zuinglius ; concluding, that every book printed in that lan- 
guage must be infected with Lutheranism. (I. Von IMuller^a 
Sc^iv. Gesch, in Hess’ ‘ Life qfXJlrich Zuingle,^) 

* He appears, also, to have read divinity-lectures in tliia 
seminary ; whence llutherfurd, in his * Lex Rex^ calls him a 
Doctor of Divinity,” and Baillie, in his ‘ Historical Vindica- 
tion,’ says “ he had been a preacher at St, Andrew’s.” 

f In this important charge, he had the learned and accom- 
plished Mr. Peter Young for his collegue. To enable Buchanati 
to discharge it more completely, he was very honourably per- 
mitted to nominate a successor to his literary functions at Sl 
A ndrew’s, upon which occasion he named Patrick Adamsefn, 
afterward Archbishop of tliat see, 

J Mackenzie relates a story of a hearty whipping, \vhich 
Buchanan bestowed upon his royal pupil, for having persisted 
disturb him while engaged in his private studies. 

6 
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duct.* For this his memory has been aspersed by 
such, as have undertaken the more than Herculean 
labour of exculpating that weak and wicked woman. 

In 1568, Buchanan was chosen one of the Com- 
missioners, who were sent to England to accuse Mar/ 
of having been privy to the murther of her husband 
Lord Darnley; and, upon -his return, he had the 
revenues of the abbey of Cross Baguel (or Royal) 
assigned to him for life. He was made Director 
of the Chancery, one of the Lords of the Council, 
and finally Lord Piivy Seal. Beside all these pro- 
motions and emoluments, it is said, that Queen 
Elizabeth allowed him an annual pension of one 
hundred pounds. 

The remaining thii-teen years of his life he em- 
ployed, chiefly, in literary pursuits. His two last 
performances were his ^ Be Jure Regni apud Scotos; 
dedicated to James VI. and published in 1579, and 
his ‘ History of Scotland both of them by impartial 
judges esteemed masterly productions ; but both, as 
favouring the principles of democratic government, 
condemned by the states of the realm. Upon the pub- 
lication of the History ,-f- indeed, he was cited before 

* Beside this, he also wrote an ‘ Admonition to the true 
Lords in which he vindicates every thing done or said by him- 
self, or his party, against the Queen. Yet he had been under 
great obligations to her Majesty, had celebrated her beauty 
and her merits in some of his poems, and had even composed 
an epithalamium upon her marriage with Francis II. His argu- 
ments were encountered by Adam Blackwood, in a Tract en- 
titled, ‘Apologia pro Regibiis adversus G. BrnhananiDialogum, de 
Jure Rcgniy 

t This work completely occupied his closing years, anlj. 
nothing but the most resolute application, could have enabled 
him to bnish itj afilicted as he was with extreme ill healt]b| 

2 0 a 
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the Lords of the Privy Council, to answer for certain 
hold truths which it contained; hut he died before 
the day appointed for his appearance. The King 
was, likewise, highly incensed at some passages un- 
favourable to the royal prerogative: which being 
communicated to Buchanan during his iUness, he 
observed with stoical indifference, ‘ that his Majesty’s 
anger gave him little or no concern, as he was going 
to a place where there were few kings.’ 

We are told likewise, that a short time before his 
death he called for his servant, inquired ‘ how much 
money he had belonging to him,’ and finding it in- 
sufficient for his burial (for his most honourable and 
lucrative appointments he had only attained at the 
close of life), ordered him to distribute it among the 
poor. Upon which the servant desired to know, ‘ who 
in that case would defi’ay the expense of his funeral.’ 
To this, Buchanan replied, ‘ he was very indifferent : 
if they refused to bury him, they might let him lie 
where he was, or throw his corpse wherever they 
pleased.’ And persisting in his resolution, the ma- 
gistracy of Edinburgh were obliged to inter him at 
the public charge. 

He died September 5, 1582, in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age.* 

labouring under tlic advaxices of old age, and continually inter- 
rupted by the indispensable duties of the King's education. He 
survived it's publication scarcely a single month. Though no 
one however, since the days of Livy and Sallust, has written his- 
tory witli more cljastised taste, or perhaps with greater purity 
of stile, not only his enemies universally complain of his par- 
tiality, but even they who profess the utmost tenderness for his 
.fame are sometimes inclined to (picstion his veracity, and still 
oftener to censure his wimt olTnodcration. 

^ An obelisk, a hundred feet high, was erected in 1788 on 
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With regard to his person, Buchanan is said to 
have been slovenly in his dress, and almost to have 
bordered upon rusticity in his manners and appeai- 
ance. The character of his countenance, as his re- 
maining portraits testify, was manly, hut austere. 
He possessed a peculiar faculty of illustrating every 
subject by hvely anecdotes, and short moral ex- 
amples ; and what his knowledge and recollection 
failed to suggest upon any topic, his invention in- 
stantly supplied. He has been too truly reproached 
with vindictiveness and ingratitude. These seem, 
however, to have been not characteristic qualities, 
but occasional failures of his nobler nature, arising 
from too Auolent an attachment to party, and too 
devoted an affection to individuals. From the same 
source, likewise, may probably be derived that easi- 
ness of belief, to which he too frequently resigned 
his better judgement. His freedom from solicitudes 
relative to fortune, and his indifference to outward 
and accidental circumstances, gained him, with some, 
the reputation of a Stoic : but as a state of mind 
undisturbed by the vicissitudes of life, and a dispo- 
sition to forbear all anxious “ thoughts for the mor- 
row,” are injoined by One greater than Zeno, let us 
not forget his claims to a higher title ; nor unjustly 
place in the niche of an Athenian portico a figure, 
which claims no inferior station in the Christian 
temple. 

Of his writings Bishop Burnet pronounces, that 
there appear in them “ not only all the beauty and 
graces of the Latin tongue, but a vigour of mind 

the Leven to his in,etnory. The expense was defrayed by a 
subscription, originally suggested, and principally collected, by 
the late Professor Anderson. 
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and quickness of thought far beyond Beniho, or the 
other Italians, who at that time affected to revive 
the purity of the Roman stile. It was but a feeble 
imitation of TuUy in them ; but his stile is so natural 
and nervous, and his I’eflexions on things so solid 
(beside his immortal poems, in which he shows how 
well he could imitate all the Roman poets, in their 
several ways of writing) that he is justly reckoned 
the greatest and best of our modem authors.” 

Thuanus says that ‘ Buchanan, being old, began 
to write the history of his own country; and although, 
according to the genius of his nation, he sometimes 
inveighs against crowned heads with severity, yet 
that work is written with so much purity, wit, and 
judgement, that it does not appear to be the produc- 
tion of a man who had passed his days in the dust 
of a school, but of one who has been all his life-time 
conversant in the most important affairs of state. 
Such was the greatness of his mind, and the felicity 
of his genius, that the meanness of his condition 
and fortune has not hindered him from estimating 
rightly things of the highest moment, or from writing 
concerning them with considerable propriety.’ 

Dr. Robertson remarks, that “ the happy goniixs 
of Buchanan, equally formed to excel in prose and 
in verse, more various, more original, and more ele- 
gant than that of almost any other modern who has 
written in Latin, reflects with regard to this parti- 
cular the greatest lustre on his country.” In respect 
to his ‘ History,’ the same writer observes, “■ if his 
accuracy and impartiality had been in any degree 
equal to the elegance of his taste, and to the purity 
and vigour of his stile, it might be placed on a level 
with the most admired compositions of the ancients,, 
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But, instead of rejecting the improbable tales of chro- 
nicle-writers, he was at the utmost pains to adorn 
them, and has clothed with all the beauties and 
gi’aces of fiction those legends, which formerly had 
only it’s wildness and extravagance.” 

His poetical character stands extremely high; not, 
howevei', so much on account of his sublimity or his 
imagination, as for the splendor of his diction, and 
the harmony and variety of his versification. The 
shacldes of a foreign language, indeed, but too con- 
stantly act as an insuperable check upon the free 
exertion of the noblest poetical powers. His ‘ Psalms’ 
are in almost every kind of measure, and some of 
them exquisitely beautiful. In his Tragedies, he is 
charged with having descended too nearly to the 
comic strain. His didactic poem on ‘ the Sphere’ is 
elegant, but unequal. His Odes, Elegies, Epigrams, 
Satires, and other miscellaneous pieces, though not 
without many defects, evince extreme facility in the 
use of language, and an inexhaustible vein of poetical 
expression. 

His moral character has been made a subject of 
bitter obloquy by his enemies, nor does it seem to 
have been adequately defended by his friends. The 
charge of early licentiousness is apparently supported 
by the tenor of several of his poems; though the 
argument will be far from conclusive with those, who 
remembei-, and admit, Martial’s apology for the occa- 
sional levities of his youthful pen.* lilce many other 
scholars of the time, he was querulous ; discontented 
(not, indeed, without some reason) with his circum- 
stances, and by no means delicate in his endeavours 


* Lasciva est nobis pagina, vita proba. 
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to amend them. In temper, he appears to have been 
harsh and unamiable ; and as a party-man, virulent 
and unscrupulous. Yet the independence of a great 
mind ft’equently displays itself in his conduct ; nor is 
there just reason to believe, that he did not radicaPy 
appi’ove the j^ublic principles, which he espoused. 

Upon the whole, Buchanan will always be men- 
tioned as one of the gi’eat honours of his country ; a 
man whose genius, in the midst of penury and dis- 
courag'ement, broke out with a lustre which has 
secured him immortal fame. 

All the world knows, says Camden in his ‘ Annals 
pf Elizabeth,’ at the beginning of 1587, what Bu- 
chanan has published of Mary both in his ‘ History,’ 
and in his ‘ Detection.’ But as he was influenced by 
zeal for a party, and bribed by the Earl of Murray, 
the parliament of Scotland, which is more credible 
than he, condemned his books as false ; and he him- 
self, in the presence of his royal pupil often suffered 
condemnation (as I have been told) for having written!' 
in so inveterate a manner against a queen, to whom 
he had obligations. Being at the point of death, he 
repentantly wished to live a httle longer, till he had 
effaced the stains which his slander had caused, by 
speaking the truth, and even by shedding In's blood : 
unless (as he himself said) these were ‘ idle words, as 
he seemed to be in a dotage occasioned by his age.’ 

It should be remarked, however, that Camden 
published in tl;c reign of James VI. the first part of 
the above work, which g’oes down to the year 
T589; atid that he did not, tberefore, feel hims<>lf 
at liberty to speak his sentiments without reserve. 
He was even directed by the new Sovereign to vin- 
dicate Mary’s memory It was James’ natural in- 
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tetest, indeed, to wish that aU the iU, which had been 
circulated concerning his mother, might be for ever 
forgotten. But another reason sufficient to account 
for Buchanan’s unpopularity with his royal pupil, 
without giving the latter credit for any very signal 
piety, may be found in that Treatise of his, which was 
written expressly to prove the kings of Scotland sub- 
ject to the laws. This doctrine, seldom agreeable to 
princes, who are not sufficiently acquainted with 
their true interests, had in James VI. a sworn enemy. 
Hence, the way to make court to that Piince was, 
to speak ill of his ancient tutor; and hence, what 
his dependents say of Buchanan may be justly re- 
garded as, at least, problematical. 

As to the rumour of ‘ his repentance,’ it probably 
originated with the King himself, or with some of 
his courtiers : or it might be a mere misrepresenta- 
tion, founded upon an accidental coolness between 
him and some of Mary’s opposers. Assuredly, his 
last books, especially those passages which are prin- 
cipally directed against that wretched queen, show 
no signs of ‘ dotage or his dotage is more valuable 
than aU the judgement of Elizabeth’s histoiian. 

All Europe, indeed, was convinced of Buchanan’s 
sincerity; and (to give him the highest praise) 
Thuanus himself, in his History, did not scruple 
to copy from him his entire narrative of Scottisli 
transactions.* 


Camden indeed informed the French writer, that ‘ he had 
been misled by his authority;’ but if the matter be more dis- 
tinctly considered, may it not be inferred, that u\,on this occa- 
sion Camden acted like a good subject, but a bad historian ? 
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As Dr. Johnson pronounced Buchanan's alcaic ode, 
entitled Calenda Maice, (MisceU. xi.) one of the 
happiest of his poetical compositions/’ in which praise 
Dr. Hugh Blair, as appears from his letter to Mr. 
Boswell;^ concurred; it is here subjoined, with a 
translation. 

There is extant a letter from Thuanus to Camden, in which 
after thanking him for some remarks o|ii the beginning ol his 
History, he begs his advice on the detail of Scottish affairs in 
1561, as that part of his work was then in the press. It must 
be observed, that Mary’s disputes with Elizabeth began in a 
great measure after that year. Camden however was, it seems, 
not at leisure to reply; or his reply arrived too late: as two 
other letters of Thuanus prove, that the History underwent 
no alteration on that account, < He could have wished,’ he 
states, ‘ that Camden had sent him an abstract of what passed 
in England at the time of which he had written the narrative.' 
*^By these means (he proceeds) in following your steps, I 
could^more easily have exercised the moderation, which some 
persons perhaps will wish I had observed in regard to Scot- 
land; and I should not have offended the great men of your 
country, which I would gladly have avoided. But having no 
one to consult except Buchanan, I was obliged to take from him 
the sequel of that tragical story, which others, who were by no 
means Protestants, had before approved ; and I have avoided all 
hinds of invectives. I am afraid, however, that the bare mention 
of that shameful murther (of Mary’s husband) may offend 
those, who are so enraged at Buchanan, In short, princes 
should be convinced, that if they believe it allowable for them 
to act as they please, it is also allowable for all the world to 
speak and to write with freedom of their actions,” 

Thuanus was in the right; and it is on record that, when Dr. 
Burnet mentioned Mary to In’s own Queen (Mary 11. of England) 
while she was only Princess of Orange, and added, that 'a cer- 
tain Homan Catholic historian had spoken to licr disadvantage,’ 
she replied, * if princes would not be blamed, they ought not to. 
commit actions that were blamable.’ 

^ to i}ie UehrideSy 4?10. 
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Salvete sacris deliciis sacrce 
JXfaics Calendce^ Icetitice et mero 
J^udhqiie dicaicB jocisqiie, 

Et teneris Charititm chords^ 

Salve vohiptas et 7iitidum decus 
Anni 7'ecu7'rens perpetud vice^ 

Etjios renascentis juventcB, 

In senhtin 2^yoperantis cevi* 

Cum hlanda veris teniperies novo 
Illuxit orhi^ prhnaque scecula 
EulsB7'e Jiavenii metallo, 

Spente sua sine lege justa .■* 

Tails per 07nnes co7itmuus tenor 
Ajinos tcpenti rura Eavonio 
Mulcehat^ et mdlis feraces 
Se7ninibus recreahat agros. 

Tails bcatis incubat insuUs 
JFelicis aurce perpetuus tepor^ 

Et nesciis campis senecide 
Elfficilis querulique morhi. 

Tails silentum per taciturn nemus 
Levi susurrat murmure spiritusy 
Lcthenque juxta ohliviosam 
Eunereas agitat cupressus* 

Eorsan supernis cum Ecus ignibus 
Piahit orbemy Icctaque saecuZa 
Mundo reducety talis aura 
JEthereos animos Jbvehit* 

Salve yfugacis gloria sceculiy 
Salve secundd digna dies notdy^ 

Salve vetustce vitae hnagOy 
Et specimen venientis <&vu 

IMITATED. 

Hail ! sacred thou to hallow’d joy. 

To mirth and wine, sweet Tirst of May ! 

To sports, which no grave cares alloy. 

The sprightly dance, the festive play ! 


sn 
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Hail ! thou, of aye-returning time 
That gracest still the ceaseless flow! 

Bright blossom of the season’s prime, 

Aye-hastening on to winter’s snow ! 

When first young Spring his angel face 
On earth unveil’d, and years of gold 

Gilt with pure ray man’s virtuous race. 

By law’s stern terrors uncontroll’d : 

Such was the soft and genial breeze, 

Mild Zephyr breathed on all around ; 

With grateful glee, to airs like these 
Yielded it’s wealth th’ unlabour’d ground. 

So fresh, so fragrant is the gale, 

Which o’er the islands of the Blest 

Sweeps ; where nor aches the limbs assail, 

Nor age’s peevish pains infest. 

O’er hush’d Elysium’s noiseless spray, 

Such winds with whisper’d murmurs blow; 

So, where dull Lethe’s waters stray, 

Heave, hardly heave the cypress-bough. 

And such, when heaven with penal flame 
Shall purge the globe, that golden day 

Restoring, o’er man’s brighten’d frame 
Haply such gale again shall play. 

Hail 1 thou, the fleet year’s pride and prime 1 
Hail I day, which Fame should bid to bloom I 

Hail ! image of primeval time ! 

Hail ! sample of a world to come ! 

F. W. 

Most of his pieces have been frequently given to 
the public in a separate state: and a comi)lcte edition 
of his works was published at Edinburgh, iii two 
volumes folio, in 1704, and reprinted at Leyden in 
two volumes quarto, in 1725. 

For the classical reader I insert part of his fine 
eulogium on the Scottish nation, which notwithstand- 
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ing the powerful panegjrrics of Walter Scot, may 
stiU be pronounced unequalled. It is extracted from 
his ‘ Francisci Valesii et Maruz StuartcB^ Regum 
Francice et Scotia, Epithalamium' 

Ilia pharetratis e jpria gloria Scotis, 

Cingere mnatu sa^ superarc natando 
Flumina^ ferrefax contemnere frigora et cestus ; 

Nec fossa et muris jicitriamy sed Marte tueriy 
Et spreta imolumem mta defender e famam ; 

Polliciti ser*oare fideniy sanctumque Dereri 
Numeri amiciticCy snores non munus amare, 

Artihus his, totuni frcmerent cum hella per orhemy 
Nullaque non leges tellies muiaret avitas 
Externo suhjectajugOy gens una vetustis 
Sedlbus antiqua sub libertate resedlt. 

Substilit Jiic GotJii furor y hic grams impetus hccslt 
Saxonisy hio Cimber supei'ato SaxonCy et acri 
Perdomito Neicster Cmbro* Si mhere priscos 
Non piget annaleSy liic et Victoria fxit 
Preecipitem Romania gradum : quern non gravis Auste? 
lleppidiiy incultis non squallens Parthia campisy 
Non cestu Meroe, non f rigor e RJienus et Albis 
Tai'davity Latium reinoraia est Scotia cm’sim, &c. <lx. 

IMITATED. 

This, quiver’d Caledonian, be thy fame — 

From the deep glen to rouse the woodland game ; 

The rapid flood to cleave; with noble scorn 
Heat, cold, and hunger’s fierce extremes to spurn ; 

Thine own blue mountains in the tented field, 

Not with base walls, but martial breast to shield ; 

Careless of life, when glory courts thy view ; 

To faith’s pure pledge, to unbought friendship true. 

By arts like these, when war the wide world shook, 

And not a realm escaped the victor’s yoke ; 

One race alone, in ancient freedom blest, 

Dash’d back th’ invader’s weapon from it’s breast. 

Here paused the furious Goth, the Saxon here ; 

Here idly whizz’d the Dane’s, the Norman’s spear ; 
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Here, if time’s mustier annals be survey’d, 

His restless wing the Homan eagle stay’d. 

He, whom nor arid Lybia’s drought repress’d, 

Nor Parthian wastes in dreariest livery dress’d ; 

Not Merde’s heat, not ice-bound Elbe or Rhino — 

Quail’d, Scotia, as he met that patriot glance of thine, 

F. W. 

His History of Scotland has even been read, in 
the schools of that kingdom, as a Latin classic. 


END OF VOI.. X. 


C. Baldwin, Printer, 
New Bridge-Street, London. 









